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*950 


Completely Equipped 


With electric starter and generator—$1075 
Prices f. o. 4. Toledo 


Now is the Time— 





HEN bright little Miss Spring comes 
W cheerfully bobbing into your midst and 

gruff Mr. Winter goes grumbling and 
sliding out of sight—when old mother earth is 
thawing out and inviting you and yours to stay 
and play out in the open—when every single 
road coming and going from your farm is auto- 
matically cleared by nature and opened up for 
a big spring business—when the days get longer 
and the sun gets warmer—when the welcome 
robins and tiny buds appear and the slush, snow 
and ice disappears—that’s the time to get your 
new Overland and open her up to your heart’s 
content. And you need it more than you prob- 
ably realize. 

What’s more—your whole family needs it. 


Think of Your Family 


They, too, want to get out of their former 
small and narrow path. They, too, want to go 
hither and thither—seeing, learning, playing, 
working, enjoying, broadening and accomplish- 
ing. 

For life can be just what you make it—dull, 
forlorn and narrow or just chuck full of ever- 
lasting fun and enjoyment. 

Even work becomes light under the proper 
conditions. Remove the dreary drudge and you 
get light-heartedness in all of its efficient vouth 
and glory. 

That’s what an Overland can do for you and 
yours! 

“Yes’’—you say, “but that.costs a whole lot 
of money.” 

There’s where you are wrong. 

It doesn’t cost a whole lot of money. 

Do you realize how much automobile you get 
in an Overland for $950? Do you realize that 
it is a great big five-passenger touring car? 
That it has the power to take you wherever 
you want to go and that it is built to last for 
years and years and years. 





A Big, Beautiful, Powerful Car 


Don’t confuse the Overland with those small 
dinky cars. Because our price is so exceedingly 
low people often class us with those small affairs. 
Our price is low because we manufacture cars 
on such a gigantic scale that we can make them 
more economically than anyone else in the busi- 
ness. This year we will produce 50,000 cars. 
Think of it! And that’s the reason our price 
is 30% under anything on the market. 

The Overland is a big car—a roomy car—a 
powerful car—a beautiful car—a comfortable 
car—dependable to the last degree. 

In fact the mechanical construction of the 
Overland could be no _ better—regardless of 
price. 

Then the Overland is right up-to-date in 
every respect. The body is finished in rich 
Brewster green—trimmed in highly polished 
nickel plate and aluminum. It has a graceful 
cowl dash. There are electric lights through- 
out—even under the dash. The motor is power- 
ful, speedy, smooth and quiet. The wheel base 
is long and the tires are large. It is remark- 
ably economical on oil and gasoline. 


Right Up-to-Date 


The 1914 Overland is beyond question the 
greatest automobile buy in the world. It has 
all the improvements, refinements, features and 
finish of a high priced car, yet costs but $950— 
which is 30% less than any other similar car 
made. 

It is up to you. Spring is here. There are 
months and months of perfect automobile 
weather ahead of you and $950 put into an 
Overland will bring you a greater return on 
your money than you can get from any other 
form of investment. 

There is an Overland dealer near you. See 
this car today. Or write for catalogue. 





Please address Dept. 104 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





- 


— 


Manufacturers of the tamous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utitity Trucks. Full information on request 
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55|That had been the old way 





From Friend to Friend 


PROGRESS 
Many years ago, the city of Babylon 
was attacked by Cyrus, King of Persia 
The Prince of Babylon retired into the 
city with his army and thought he was 
perfectly safe because he had surrounded 


vertisers | the city with great walls which the in- 


vaders could not climb. The city was 
built on either side of the Tigris river 
and the river flowed under a great arch in 
the walls and through the heart of the city. 
But the mighty river had always been as 
great a protection as the walls themselves. 

Cyrus was not content to sit down with 


2 
6 | his army in front of the city and wait 


Cyrus’ 
father would have done that. 
But Cyrus took most of his army up 


the river out of sight of the city and set | The King 
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SUCCES 


Now Supplied with a 5-Passenger as well as a 6-Passenger Body 


Your Ideal Car 


SFUL FARMING 


HUDSON Six-40 a 









In this HUDSON Six-40 you will find, we think, your ideal of a car. 
Its lightness, its beauty, its price, will appeal to you. So will its 


economy and its new-style equipment. 


But above all, it’s a Six— 


and a Light Six—at a price which last year seemed impossible. 


Its a HUDSON 


In the first place, this car is a 
HUDSON. That means it was de- 
signed by Howard E. Coffin and the 
47 engineers who work with him. 


This is the most famous engineer- 
ing corps in the industry. It has 
built some of the greatest cars built 
in America. And for many years 
the chief of this corps has b blazed 
the way which Motordom has fol- 
lowed. 


The best car ever built by How- 
ard E. Coffin is bound to meet your 
ideals in designing. 


It’s a Quality Six 


Your ideal of a car is a Six. That 
is every man’s ideal. No man can 
ride in a Six and ever again be con- 
tent with a lesser car. 


A high-grade Six rides like con- 
stant coasting. It is smooth-run- 
ning, flexible, free from vibration. 
And one rarely needs to change 
from high gear. 


Note how all Motordom is com- 
ing to Sixes, save in the cheapest 
cars. Every high-grade maker now, 
save one, features a Six for best. 


The HUDSON Six-40 is a quality 
Six. Inside and outside—down to 
the smallest details—it embodies 
the best HUDSON standards. And 
it pays, as you know, to buy a 
quality car. One can never take 
pride in a skimped car. And such 
a car, in the end will cost more than 
a HUDSON. 


It Weighs 2,980 Lbs. 


The HUDSON Six-40, through 
able designing, combines strength 
with amazing lightness. We have 
saved from 450 to 1,200 pounds as 
compared with other cars in this 


class. 


Think what that means in tire 
cost and fuel. A car 1,000 pounds 
heavier would be the same as carry- 


ing an extra six or seven 
It would add to your upkeep ad 
dreds of dollars during the life of a 


ear. 


It’s a Fuel-Saver 


The HUDSON Six-40 has a new- 
type motor—with smail bore and 
long stroke—a European concep- 
tion. This type of motor has broken 
all records in low operative cost. 


This light car with this motor 
consumes less fuel than any equal- 
poms car that we know. We 

ve made many comparisons under 
many conditions, both with Fours 
and Sixes. But we have found no 
comparable car which goes nearly 
so far on a gallon of gasoline. 


A Distinguished Car 


The HUDSON Six-40 will strike 
you, we think, as the handsomest 
car of the year. It has an ideal 
streamline body, unbroken at the 
dash. All hinges are concealed. 
The wtihtery is hand-buffed leath- 


er. 


The tonneau has two disappear- 
ing seats, so the car will seat up to 
seven passengers. 


The gasoline tank is in the dash. 
The extra tires are carried ahead of 
the front door. Thus we get proper 
weight distribution. 


There is a ‘““One-Man” top, quick- 
adjusting side curtains, dimmin 
searchlights, electric horn. An 
there is the Delco patented system 
of electric lighting and starting. Up 
to this season there has never been 
a car so perfectly equipped. 


A Record Price 


And this HUDSON Six-40 sells 
for $1,750, f. o. b. Detroit. Think 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., 7860 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





of that—a high-grade Six-40, de- 
signed by Howard E. Coffin, built 
to accord with the best HUDSON 
standards, at a price far below cars 
which nowhere near meet today’s 
ideals like this. 


Then count what this lightness 
saves in tires. Count what this 
motor saves in operative cost. And 
count what one saves in deprecia- 
tion by having a car of the coming 
type. There are many cheaper cars, 
smaller and lower-powered, which 
would cost you more than this in 
the long run. 


Not Enough for All 


We can’t build enough of these 
ears this spring to supply all men 
who want them. At this writ- 
ing our factory is a month behind 
orders. So, if the ear we describe 
meets your ideals of a car, you 
should see your HUDSON dealer 
at once. 


Car, as pictured, with 


two extra tonneau seats, 
$1,750, f. o. b. Detroit. 
Standard Roadster, same 
price. 
Convertible Roadster—a 
coupe in rough weather, an 


open roadster in fair 
weather, $1,950. 


Books sent on request. 


Also name of nearest dealer. 


Our Larger Six-54 


We build on the same lines the 
new HUDSON Six-54. In design, 
finish and equipment these two cars 
are almost identical. But the Six- 
54 has a 135-inch wheel base and 
more power. The price is 
$2,250. 
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THE FARM HOME WATER SUPPLY 


A Civilized People’s Necessity 





HE greatest 

inconvenience 

of farm life 
is the lack of “run- 
ning water” in the 
home. That was 
the answer of over 
53 per cent of the 
farmers whose opin- 
ion was asked for 
by the Missouri 
State Board of Ag- 
riculture. And yet 
the state board 
found that only 
1.84 per cent of 
Missouri farmers 
have provided their 
homes with a mod- 
ern water system, 
If 53 per cent of the 
farmers want 
en in their 
nomes and only 1.8 
per cent have such 





The power most 
commonly used is 
the windmill and 
gas engine. The 
ideal location for 
the windmill is on 
ground higher 
than the surround- 
ing. As a windmill 
should rise at least 
fifteen feet above 
all other objects 
within six hundred 
feet of the mill, the 
height of the tower 
can be lowered in 
oper to the 

eight of the knoll 
on which it is situ- 
ated. 
The Pumping Power. 

Both the wind- 
mill and the gas en- 
gine have their spe- 
cial advantages. 
The difference in 





a system, it would 
seem that no other 
one improvementof 
rural life would 
tend so much to turn the tide from the city back to the farm. 

Improved sanitary conditions where the house is supplied 
with running water, is probably the greatest benefit derived, for 
it was found that 59 out of 79 typical Minnesota wells were con- 
taminated, unfit for use. ‘Typhoid fever, dysentery and several 
other intestinal diseases are transmitted only through sewage 
contamination. By the installation of a sewage disposal plant 
and the use of a deep well, tightly curbed, danger from con- 
tagious disease is practically elimmated. But under existing 
conditions, typhoid fever is actually mare prevalent in the coun- 
try than in cities, in spite of tenements and slums, 

The cost of a complete water system is not excessive and need 
not deter the prospective purchaser. Ifawindmillor gas engine 
is already in use a complete water system can be installed for a 
little more than $150. Not only will the increased convenience 
and safety from disease be worth far more than the cost, 
but $150 invested in a water supply system will increase the 
value of an average farm $600o0r more. Then, too, the cee 
of insurance rates on a farm adequately protected from fire wil 
more than pay the interest on the investment. So from purely 
a financial viewpoint, modern plumbing has long beendue in the 
farm home. 

There are five units to a water supply system for the farm. 
Each of these units, or working parts, requires careful attention 
to insure asuccessful working of the whole. These working 
parts are: the source of the water, the 
pumping apparatus, the storage tank or 
other means of producing a uniform — a 
pressure, the plumbing, and the disposal : Ne 
of the sewage. | Ne 

The Farm Well. °c 

The well is of prime importance, for if 
polluted water from the barnyard or 
elsewhere drains into the water supply, 
the most perfect of sewage disposal 
systems is useless. 

The situation of the well is the first 











cost is not great, 


Not only a necessity but a safeguard against fire and it would be 


well to obtain cata- 
logs and study them before buying. It is not the kind of power 
used but to what use it is put, that gives the farmer the last 
luxury which until recently has been enjoyed only by the 
| man. 
he necessary pressure for the water supply is obtained in 
two different ways, by gravity and by compressed air. 
Storing the Water. 

In the gravity system, a storage tank must be located above 
the points where the water is to be used. If a knoll or hill is 
near the house, an excellent storage tank can be made by sink- 
ing a cistern in the hillside so that it is elevated a little higher 
than the second floor of the house, if water is to be piped there. 
If water is to be used only on the first floor, the cistern need 
only be fifteen or twenty feet above the foundation of the house. 
By storing the water in a sunken cistern, not only is freezing 
avoided but the water is as cool in summer as in winter. A cis- 
tern built of concrete is the best, but a 500-gallon steel tank 
that will answer the purpose admirably can be purchased for 
about $16. 

More often the tank is located in the attic. A flat tank that 
will cover considerable floor space is desirable. As a gallon of 
water weighs 814 pounds, the floor can easily be over loaded. 
The great objection to the attic tank is that the water becomes 
stale, but ifthe water for the stock as well as the family, is forced 
through this tank, enough will be used to keep it fresh. An 
over flow pipe should lead from the tank, 
lest a faulty float valve or a moments for- 
getfulness ruin the plastering. 

Air Pressure Systems. 

Compressed air is an excellent means 
cemeny ior Obtaining pressure. It has all the 
advantages of the gravity system and the 
i additional advantages of the tank being 
in the basement or under ground. It 
gives a little more uniform pressure and 
is easier to protect from freezing. Per- 
haps also it is a little more sanitary. 


WATER-TIGH] 
CURES 
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consideration. Location close to the This ig an excellent method of protection to dug However the cost is a little greater and 
lan 


barnyard or privy, or on lower ground _ wells. 
than that surrounding invariably means 


Be sure to have the water-proofed Port! 


cement. Notice that ground line shown in the ac- : : _— oe 
Scupensiog ff estention Genes Guay tress the tp considerations. The method of oper 


so the choice rests largely on financial 


contamination. If there isa convenient of the well.. gt will need both the slope and the ation is extremely simple. Water is 
piece of land higher than the barn-yard _ water proofed cement arrangement to guarantee pers into an air-tight chamber, there- 


and building, that is the ideal location, P&"Y 

Not only is all drainage away from the 

well then but the efficiency of the windmill, if one is used, is 
greater. 

A shallow well is the greatest offender. The Indiana Board 
of Health found that 61 per cent of the shallow wells in rural 
communities were contaminated or of doubtful quality while 
only 34 per cent of deep wells were questionable. A driven well 
is far safer than a dug well, as no surface water can gain en- 
trance without filtering through soil the full depth of the well. 
If a dug well is already in use, it can be greatly improved by ex- 
cavation for four feet around it and six or morefeet deep. The 
well wall is then given a coating of water proofed Portland 
cement. The bottom of the pit is also covered with several 
inches of cement, the outer edge of floor is raised and a three 
inch tile completes the drainage. 

; e pump is in daily use on.every farm and so, as the reader 
is probably well acquainted with its use and care, they will not 
be discussed. 


y compressing the air. A pressure of 

40 pounds will raise water to the height 

of 80 feet. In case of fire a pressure of 100 pounds can be 
obtained by starting the engine or windmill. There is the more 
recent system of pumping direct from the well by air pressure 
which insures cool fresh water every time the faucet is opened. 


The conveniences to be gained in the house can not be esti- 
mated in money but only in the increased efficiency and pleasure 
of life. Hot and cold, soft and hard water can be obtained by 
proper plumbing. What the binder and mower have done for 
the farmer in uplifting him from the days of cradle and scythe, 
the modern water system will do for the farmer’s wife—water 
power will turn the washing machine, or at least on wash day 
the water need not be carried from the well. The cooking, the 
dish washing, the scrubbing are all made easier. And it is 80 
much easier when tub night comes around!—P. B. Paxon. 

Note: Arrangement for disposing of farm sewage handin hand with 
a water supply system. An article on sewage dis on the farm will ap- 
pear in an y issue,—Editor, 
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NUMBER 4 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PRODUCE TRAINS—WHY NOT? 


TE daily milk train that takes the farmers’ milk to the 

city markets has solved, both for the producer and the 
consumer, a great problem in regard to this perishable product. 
The success of the milk train would indicate the possibility 
of a daily produce train giving a like service. 

The one great problem for the farmers is not production but 
marketing. W.C. D. puts it thus: “My grocer in the city 
would gladly take these things (his produce) if I could get them 
to hm. * * * =* Freight takes from one to two 
weeks for the fifty-mile trip from my place to the city, and 
everything not nailed down or steel-hooped is smashed or 
pilfered.” 

The onion fields of Orange Co. are but two hours ride by 
passenger train from New York City, but it takes from eight 
days to two weeks to get a carload of onions to that market, 
This condition prevails generally over the country. 

Why can’t the railroads run fast vegetable and fruit trains 
daily into city markets just as they do milk trains? This 
would open a market to the farmers and be a blessing to the 
consumers, If producers knew that at a certain hour every 
morning a produce train would go to market they could profit- 
ably grow stuff, and the commission men would get stuff in 
better condition, the retail grocers would reach the consumer 
with the stuff sooner and give greater satisfaction and have less 


loss from spoilage. 


WHY DID YOU QUIT? 


11S is only for old time cattlemen—those who used to 
send a carload or more of fat steers to market at least 
once a year. 

In 1906 we exported 525,000 head, and in 1912 only 105,000 
head, a decline of 80 per cent. In 1906 we imported 16,000 
head of cattle and in 1912, 318,000 head, an increase of 1887 
per cent. In 1907 there were 51,560,000 beef cattle and in 1913 
only 36,030,000 in the United States, a decline of 30 per cent 
in six years. 

Why have farmers quit raising beef cattle? That’s what we 
want to know. There must have been a reason why you quit. 
We don’t want theories from those who never sent steers to 
market. We want facts from those whe have. 


A VALUABLE BULLETIN 


HE United States Department of Agriculture has just 
issued a bulletin which gives interesting and valuable 
information relative to the profits derived from farming. The 
results in this bulletin are not based on theory. Trained in- 
vestigators, who were thoroughly familiar with the agriculture 
in each district, personally visited the farmers. Every farmer 
in the area selected for study was interviewed and a record of the 
year’s business obtained. By including all farms im a certain 
area, average results were secured. 
The bulletin referred to gives the results from one county in 
Indiana, one in Illinois, and one in Iowa. —s 
We receive a great many letters, asking our advice relative 
to renting or buying a farm, as to the proper size of farm, 


amount of capital necessary, etc. There are also many inquiries 
regarding the most desirable division of farm capital, the rel- 
ative acreage of crops to grow, the number of live stock to 
keep, ete. 

We advise those who are interested in any or all of these 
subjects to write the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for Bulletin No. 41. It will tell 
you the profit which farmers are actually making by different 
systems of management—both renters and owners. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


ie will do the farm employer and farm employee good to 
look labor conditions squarely in the face. These remarks are 
not aimed at or supposed to please either side. 

The farm youth or “hired hand” who contemplates going to 
the city to work bettet go back of the wood shed and have it out 
with himself before he packs his grip. 

A man would be a fool to go to the city seeking work unless 
he was skilled in a line that is demanding labor. Just plain 
muscle won’t get a man a job now. Thousands of muscle-men 
out of work. See? So we advise farm laborers to go to work 
on the farm and though the wages may not sound as big as the 
wages of city laborers it means a job with more net cash at the 
end of the month than city labofers of equal skill can show. It 
means food and shelter— which these idle city laborers are tak- 
ing at the hands of charity in soup housesand municipal lodging 
houses. 

So much for the slim chances of getting a job in a city. 

Now the employing farmers will think that they ought to 
get help dirt cheap since there is such competition for work 
among the hundreds of thousands of unemployed. Don’t let 
any such reasoning take possession of your mind. The city 
unemployed are not your kind of labor. They are from the 
factories, the shops, the streets, and a certain per cent are just 
plain bums. In the first place they don’t want to work on 
farms. They want back the kind of work they were driven 
from by political scares and unrest. 

Thousands of these men could do and should do work oa the 
highways. If we had in course of construction the great high- 
way systems we need, the flood prevention plans, the great irri- 
gation and drainage systems, all who wanted a job would find 
work. But farmers raise the cry of taxes every time any attempt 
is made to improve the roads in a permanent manner. 

The farmers are not selfish—no more so than any other class, 
When a great calamity befalls a city or a district or a nation 
the farmers send provisions freely. But why not pay a few 
dollars more in taxes and set idle men at work making per- 
manent highways? If we refuse to give men an opportunity 
to work we’ve got to support them by charity, or bring upon us 
conditions of labor strife that will cost us more than an increase 
in taxes. 

Another thing—an idle man, a soup-house man isn’t buying 
much farm products, is he? So if we would save our taxes 
we lose on our products. Of course it looks different. Some- 
how we hate to see tazes increase while we gladly pay more in 
any other way! 
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The editor has been trying to get you to see what the con- 
ditions were in early English history. The way to prevent a 
repetition is to give men an opportunity to work. If you will 
not give city men a job because of their unfitness for your farm 
work then don’t stand in the way of road improvement or 
anything else that will give them work. When they work 
your stuff sells. When you prosper all the country prospers. 
Don’t cut off your nose to spite your face. 


RURAL CREDITS 


TS is need of a banking system adapted especially to 
farmers who need short and long time loansof various sums. 
Many a farmer struggles along for years because the interest on 
his debts eats up all'the profits, and improvement is impossible 
The real home owners, and the real farmers who would own a 
farm if they could, need a banking system peculiarly their own 
The security in good land is gilt edged yet they cannot borrow 
on long time of the bankers. 

Congress is wrestling with this problem and if the farmers 
keep a-jogging the memory of their congressmen on this matter 
of rural credits they will soon get a law to fit the case 

It is not going to do any good to write in and demand that 
your peculiar views be put into the law. State them if you 
wish, but more will be accomplished, and sooner, if you simply 
urge careful and speedy action in behalf of areal rural credit bill 
gotten up for the farmers. 


THE HUSBAND’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Ww a young man takes from a home a young bride 
there is no thought of anything happening to the bliss 
ful career they start upon. Usually they start poor and fight 
life’s battles together and make for themselves a home. In the 
story books we read, “‘and they lived happy ever after.” 

But the story does not always end that way in real life. The 
husband often quits the race long before it is supposed to end 
An accident, an exposure and death from sickness, or a long 
lingering life of uselessness due to one of the above causes, and 
his earning capacity is stopped. He becomes an expense if he 
lives, and the earning stops if he dies, and the widow, often a 
mother, is left to struggle on alone. 

My farmer friend, what provision have you made for the 
day when you cease to be a protector, an earning factor in the 
home? Have you accident, sickness, or life insurance that wil! 
carry the widow and children past the needs of the awful 
calamity? 

You have taken the vows to protect her and them. Unless 
you can protect them after death you have not done your full 
duty. Even though wealthy in lands and stock you may be 
short of cash at the time they are shuffled off this earth and 
the widow is compelled to sacrifice something in order to get 
ready cash. Insurance money comes handy to even the wealthy. 

And another thing—have you made a will? Fix matters so 
that in case of sudden death your property will go to those you 
wish to receive it, and with the least possible legal fuss. You 
will not die any sooner by having life insurance and a will in 
readiness for the final roll call, but you will live a whole lot more 
at ease, knowing the wife and children will be provided for if 
anything happens to you first. 


A SCRAP OF DAILY NEWS 


| ese the Congressional Record, a daily publication of the 
doings of Congress, I wish to cuote just a scrap of news to 
show what is going on every day to influence the law makers 
of our nation: 

“Mr. Nelson presented a memorial of Plasterer’s Union 65, 
of Minneapolis: of the St. Anthony Turner Damen Verein, of 
Minneapolis Musicians’ Association No. 73: of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers’ Local Union No. 19, of Minneapolis: 
of the Minneapolis Bartenders’ Beneficial and Protective Asso- 
ciation, No. 152: of the Twin Cities Waiters’ Association of 
Minneapolis: of the Auto Owners and Drivers’ Club of Min- 
neapolis: of the Horseshoers’ Union of Minneapolis: of the 
Deutscher Kriegerverein of Minneapolis, all in the state of 
Minnesota, remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the constitution to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
and importation of intoxicating beverages, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary.” 





“Mr. Du Pont presented a memorial of Local Union No. 
634, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, of Wilmington, Deleware, remonstrating against the 
adoption of an amendment to the constitution to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of intoxicating bev- 
erages, etc.” 

“Mr. Weeks presented a memorial of the German-American 
Alliance of Clinton, Mass., and a memorial of Bartenders Inter- 
national League No. 82 of Westfield, Mass., remonstrating”’ 
as above. 

“Mr. Root presented a memorial of Local Branch No. 39, 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U.S., of Lockport, 
N. Y. Remonstrating” as above. 

“Mr. Bradley presented memorials of the Deutscher Land 
wehr-Verein, of Covington, Kentucky, and of sundry citizens 
of Herndon, Jefferson County of the fifth Kentucky district, 
the third Kentucky district and the sixth Kentucky district 
remonstrating’”’ etc. as above. , 

“Mr. Lodge presented a memorial of Local Branch Bar- 
tenders International League, of Westfield, Mass., remonstrat- 
ing”’ etc. as above. 

Not one petition from the temperance forces is on record for 
the day. These were but the daily offerings in the Senate. 

It simply means that the liquor interests are always at it to 
influence legislation and that the temperance forces are only at 
it spasmodically—then only in the stress of great excitement. 

The liquor interests realize that national prohibifion by an 
amendment to the constitution will put an end to the argument 
that prohibition doesn’t prohibit. Put the manufacturer of rum 
out of business and the rest is easy. So long as the stuff is 
made, it will be sold and drunk. So long as the temperance 
people refrain from trying to influence Congress on this question, 
and the liquor interests do, you may be sure there will be no 
temperance legislation 


THE INCREASING COST OF GOVERNMENT 


[* was when the army appropriation bill was up in the House 

that the debate waxed warm over allowing commutation to 
army officers that live in apartments and hotels, when by taking 
a street car they might go out to the barracks that the govern- 
ment has built and maintains for that purpose. It seems that 
officers quarters have been built with excess rooms as allowed 
by law for officers, and that officers of all classes in all the forts 
are occupying twice as much room as the law prescribes, thus 
making it necessary to build more houses, or pay for rooms at 
hotels and apartment houses in cities. 

Then the debate drifted onto the subject of allowing the cus- 
tomary seven cents a mile railroad and boat fare, and all other 
expenses of travel besides, instead of paying actual traveling 
expenses. And the debate showed up how the officers sometimes 
ship their automobiles as household goods at government ex- 
pense, and little matters of that kind. But the funny part 
of it was when a member, who was denouncing the seven cent 
a mile allowed to army officers, was asked if, in his opinion 
twenty cents a mile is too much mileage for a member of Con- 
gress todraw. Wow! 

Be it to the credit of Congressman Webb, he replied that 
it was too much. But he later defended the issue by saying 
that “a congressman only gets his twenty cents once a year, 
and that must pay for all his travel during the entire year for 
himself and family.’’ And in the debate another congressman 
insisted that it takes all of seven cents a mile allowed army 
officers to travel “‘in first class style.” Then what excuse for 
a congressman to draw twenty cents a mile if the aristocratic 
army officer can travel “‘in first class style’ for seven cents a 
mile? 

We are getting very high toned in our tastes. The gentle- 
men who appropriate our government funds soon acquire 
notions of extravagance that lead them very easily to spend our 
money with a free hand. 

State and local expenses keep mounting higher and higher, 
largely for the same reason. Though they are not satisfied with 
the pay, yet they move heaven and earth to get reelected, so as 
long as a good supply of office seekers holds out, why increase 
the salary? We should pay enough to get good capable men, 
and then see that they spend our money as carefully as they 
would spend their own. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


Y actual count, there were twenty-seven members in their 
seats in the House of Representatives when I looked in 
the other day to hear a part of the consideration of the 

agricultural appropriation bill. Most of them were lawyers, 
of course; most members of congress are lawyers. Considerin 
that he has been practicing law and politics since he was ol 
enough to work for a living, it must be admitted, though, that 
Congressman Lever of South Carolina, who had charge of the 
bill, seemed to know gqjite a lot about farmi He was even 
patient and explanatory when Congressman Madden, of Chi- 
cago, asked a number of questions that were exceedingly 
«kindergartenish. 

There was an item in the bill proposing to spend $5,000 for 
experiments in fixation of nitrogen from the at here. As 
some peolpe know, nitrogen is being manufactured direct from 
the air, which is full of it, by large manufacturing plants in 
Norway and Sweden and elsewhere, where ree Am cheap 
electric power in large quantities. All the known processes, 
however, are patented, or secret processes, and haven't done 
much towards cheapening to the farmer the cost of commerical 
fertilizer, in which nitrogen is one of the important constituents, 
and the most ive. It is the idea of some of the govern- 
ment scientists that at small expense, they may by experiment 
discover some simpler and cheaper taking the nitro- 
gen from the air. If they do, their process will be given to the 

ublic, and they hope to make fertilizer cheaper m this way 
e committee had agreed to yy ae $5,000 for experi- 
ments of this kind to be made by the Bureau of Soils. 

The chairman of the committee explained all this in detail 
«0 Mr. Madden, of Chicago, whose attitude was one of rood- 
natured tolerance with these new-fangled farming ideas. After 
he had told the whole story, the Chicago statesman stil] had « 
question left. 

“What good would it do after you got it?” he asked 


4 National Primary Law 


HE one reform so far proposed by President Wilson which 
| is hanging fire very seriously in Congress, is his plan for 
a national presidential primary law. So far, the bill is 
still in committee in both the House and Senate, and all sorts 
f perfectly good excuses are given by Democrats who don’t 
like the idea, for the delay in getting it started towards passage 
Che fact is, not many Democrats are in favor of the presidential 
primaries. Also, it may be fairly said, not many Republicans 
of the old school favor it to a much greater extent. To abolish 
national conventions means to put out of business a lot of 
politicians who hold jobs and receive consideration mainly be- 
sause they can control the delegates from their states. Almost 
to a man, too, southern Democrats oppose the idea, because it 
threatens to break into their system of state sovereignty in 
elections. Let the government provide for presidential pri- 
maries, and make the laws, they say, and it would be only a 
step to having Congress make national laws for direct primaries 
a elections for members of Congress, and the natural effect 
would be to destroy the monopoly the Democratic party has 
enjoyed in the South since the war. Opposing cendiindas and 
parties could not be kept out of the elections, and inevitably 
the negroes would want to vote. For the same reason, southern 
Democrats generally are opposed to the proposed constitutional 
amendment for woman’s suffrage. 


The Questions of Pensions 


O far, Congress has refused to pass such things as minimum 
S wage laws, or to give old age pensions to civil service em- 
ployees. The Senate for years has made a practice of giv- 

ing six months or a year’s pay to the widow of an employee who 
dies in office. When there is a change in administration, the 
outgoing employers in the Senate have given a month’s salary 
to the outgomg employees,.as a sort of pension to keep them 
going until they could get other jobs. Government employees 


in the departments here are paid practically the same salaries 
they were paid forty years ago. The departments are full of old 
men and women, some of them over eighty years old, who can’t 
do their work, but who ean’t be pensioned off, and there are 
very few heads of d ents who have the heart to discharge 
a clerk who has worked for forty years or more on a salary so 
small the clerk has never been able to do much more with it 
than to pay living expenses. The civil service employees are 
now urging co to do the same thing for all government 
employees that the Senate has always done with wives of presi- 
dents, of some senators and Senate employees, and with its 
own old servitors. 

There are, of course, two sides to this question. 

“Why should you get a pension?” asked a senator of a govern- 
ment employee to whom he was talking recently about civil 
service pensions. “You may not be getting big wages, but 
you've got steady work, and you can’t be fired so long as you 
do your work right. You're a lot better off than most men work- 
ing in private employment. Besides, I can get a dozen men to- 
morrow to a pow job at the same wages.” 

“Sure,” ied the civil service man, “and I can get a hun- 
dred to take your job on the same terms and at the same price.” 

“Yes, but I don’t get a pension,” retorted the senator. 

“Oh yes, you will, if your party stays in power,” fired back 
the clerk. ‘When you're too old for anything else, they’!! 
make you a judge for the rest of your life.” 


Railroad Rebates 
HE question of railroad rebates has up agaip 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission found a 


new way that the railroads Rove been gring rebates to 
favored shippers. In as much as the rai are asking for 
imcreased freight rates it comes in the nick of time to discover 
that the free service given b a ee Seen e 
sidings is a saving of about $15,000,000 a year to these favored 
ship which in reality is a rebate. If this were stopped it 
would put that much cash in the pockets of the roads. 

Free ferry and trap car service, Chicago tunnel free service, 
free lighterage service at Chicago, free spotting service, which 
costs the roads about $2 a car, free loading and unloading, spe- 
cial free serviee tolive stock shi and free storage are ways 
that railroads grant rebates and increase their cry for higher 
freight rates. 

e spotting service rendered by the B. & M. would, at $2 
a car charge, have yielded as much revenue as a five per cent 
raise in freight rates. Then all shippers would have been on an 
equal footing. 

Free loading and unloading by the N. Y. Central for the 
Federal Sugar Refining Co. and National Sugar Co., for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, would have meant $9,115.87 in their 

kets and the service of the same road for the Fruit Dispatch 

., cost the railroad $7,480 in eighteen months. 

It was found by picking out twenty-five cars at random that 
live stock sent from Chicago yards to the New York port for 
export cost $297.10 for speci services for which the roads re- 
ceived nothing. The freight on these cars was $665.19 so the 
free service amounted to a rebate of over one-third. © 

Dem e charges are often rebated at great expense to the 
roads and of great benefit to the shippers. ; ; 

A few years ago the Commission secured a uniform rule of 
allowing shippers and receivers two days in which to load or 
unload cars free of ch , after which demurrage charges 
of $1 a day is supposed to be charged. _ But some roads have 
been very lax towards this rule, the N. Y. Central allowing 
ten days at certain ts without charging demurrage. If the 
cars are not unloaded in that time by the receivers of freight 
the road unloads them at its — expense, which further en- 
courages delay and tying up of cars. , 

Thus if the tends ao what was legitimately coming to them 


they would not n to ask for increased freight rates. 
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FATE OF THE NINETY AND NINE 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 
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OPE is a big thing, but hope is a dream, and every dream 
must have its awakening. Few dreams come true. The 
dream of many country he is to become established in 

cities. The awakening from that dream is very often the dis- 
closure of hideous realities. 

If a man from the Arctic North went into the boiling, steam- 
ing Tropics, he would be so overcome with the change of con- 
ditions, his handicap would retard him, and would likely beat 
him. But the contrast between the arctic and the equator is 
no greater than the contrast between the country and the city. 

The country has space, air, food purity, physical activity, 
freedom from nearly every metropolitan condition. The city 
is cramped, stuffy, founded on a dollar basis, harsh, cold, un- 
thinking—the mob. 

Country boys who read what is here set down may regard it 
as a sort of biased view of a city resident. Everything I am 
saying, and shall say in this little talk, is said advisedly. I was 
reared in small towns. I was nearly of age before I saw a city. 
The term “the country,” to the city resident means not only 
the farms, but the small towns—and even fair-sized cities. 

If I had to go back and begin again, and knew just what was 
coming, I imagine I would spend some time thinking it over. I 
— tarry a while longer in the realms where one has neigh- 

ors. 

You can never know how you will miss those neighbors. 
and the green fields, and the nodding trees and openness, unti 
they are taken away from you. And no matter how many 
disappointments you have in the country, you will never know 
the real heartaches until the mill stones of the city start work- 
ing on you, and begin to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
There is mighty little wheat but there is a great deal of chaff— 
and where one wins, hundreds fail. 

What the City Demands 

Muscle commands no premium in the cities. Health is 
rather negligible. A coat of tan is a detriment. The city pays 
for cleverness and shrewdness—and cleverness and shrewdness 
are very dangerous things. Talent is very dangerous some- 
times. It sets up false standards of living. It warps one’s 
views. It tears down ideals. 

All your health and all your muscle will help you in the city 
only so far as you have ability, either in some business line, or 
in some branch of art. And business and art are going begging 
these days. Civil and mechanical and electrical engineers are 
more plentiful than jobs. Doctors, lawyers and preachers are 
glutting the markets. Musicians and writers and artists are 
lying about in windrows. And all the while, cities are becom- 
ing Renee, and fields are being deserted, and the cost of living 
keeps on mounting. 

Tf you have ambition, and want to be “somebody,” even in a 
very small way, you must pay for it. In the town of five 
thousand persons that I lived in last before seeking the cities, 
we rented an eight-room house for $7 a month. The best place 
in that town rented for $25 a month. In Chicago, apartments 
rent for about $10 a room monthly, and from that up to $25 a 
oe from $50 to $200 a month—with little air and little 

ight. | 

If you make any sort of pretense in the city, you must invite 
your friends to the theatre and to dinner, amd maybe to the 
cabaret after the theatre. And without wine or taxicabs, a 
party of three can punch the very daylights out of $25. And if 
you make any pretenses at all, and want to be known as a spend- 
er, a salary of $6,000 a year will leave you in the hole at the 
year’s end. 

You may say that you wouldn’t do these very foolish things 
—and heaven knows they are foolish and useless and faulty. 
But in the city you have few friends. It is all a bluff—the 
“front” the shimmering exterior that gives one a sort of com- 
mercial rating. It grows on you little by little. You begin 
like a preliminary fighter, with wild swings, and big intentions. 
You finish like an old fighter who has lost his punch, and who 
knows how to stall and hang on. 
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And now and then, the brightest and cleverest “‘go broke.” 


General Sherman said, “This is war, and war is hell.” Being 


broke in a big city is hell—as terrible as war, and in many ways 
worse than war, because in battle you may have some care, 
if you are not killed outright. In the city, you must fight when 
‘ou are all worn out—when you are ‘ieferious with fatigue. 
ou must try and try—and win or fail. Most of them fail. 
A few win. e ratio is proof of the hazard. 
Competition is Severe 

You may have a great deal of talent, as compared with the 
few hundred persons in your vicinity. But the cities attract 
talent—draw ability from every part of the country. The com- 
petition is severe. The poorest of the talented city folks are 
much better than the best of the talented country folk. 

In the big towns, somebody always wants what you have. 
Somebody usually gets what you have. When you're trimmed, 

you drift into the bad lands, with their barrel-houses, and filthy 
ae and stagnation. 

Several of the boys I knew as schoolmates, drifted into 
Chicago. I did not know they were here. Eighteen months 

, I visited the old town, alter an absence of fifteen years. 
I learned that some of the boys who had come to the city, had 
been caught up in the great —— of helplessness, and had 
died in the county hospital—and I dare venture that their 
bodies went on the dissecting tables of medical colleges to hel 
further science. They had no funerals. No one sent a bunc 
of roses to mark a single regret for their passing. And when 
I knew them back in the small town, they were good boys— 
fine pals—fellows deserving of better than a slab in the morgue, 
or the jibes and jests of medical students who sliced into their 
cold bodies. 

Throughout the ‘‘down-and-out” lodging house and saloon 
sections of the big cities, Uncle Sam maintains his recruiting 
stations for the navy and the army. That is where the lists 
are built up. 

In this city that covers two hundred square miles, I could 
show you areas of ten, fifteen, twenty and thirty square miles 
of penury, woe, starvation—damnation. These sections are 
os agg by immigrants and Americans, who came here with 


wn. 

Any day of the year, in any one of these sections, I could show 
you numerous badges of mourning—long black crepe streamers, 
and smaller white streamers. Bad air, poor food, improper 
sanitation, dissipation and similar causes are back of this un- 


ending sorrow. 
The Desert of the City 

There - old classmates in * big es whom toe on an 
average of once in two years. ys of the country, the greatest 
desert on earth is the desert of the city. The greater the crowds, 
the greater the loneliness. 

Personally I have met with success in the city. I have done 
it by working and studying on an average of fourteen hours 
for pretty nearly every day in every year. I suppose I know 
several hundred persons out of our two and one-half million. 
Rarely do I see any one of these several hundred as I walk 
down our crowded streets. But back in the old town, it would 
take me three hours to walk three blocks, shaking hands with 
the men and women I have known since I was a kid. And 
there’s a lot of joy just in dreaming of going back to the old 
town to visit, where everybody knows me, and boosts for me. 

I was walking along Broadway in New York one day, looking 
in the shop windows, just to kill time neering an engagement, 
when a man step up to me. “Were you ever broke in 
New York?” he asked. I had been broke lots of times in many 

Continued on page 17 
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FEW years ago one heard a good 

deal about “captains of industry,” 

but “captains of agriculture,”” who 
ever heard of them! Nevertheless we have 
such captains in this country, and their 
achievements stand out head and shoulder 
above those of the masses engaged in farm 
ing. It is interesting as well as instructive 
to get acquainted with some of these men 
and if possible to learn their formula for 
success. How have they been developed? 
Are they men born with silver spoons in their 
mouths, men of unusual educational ad 
vantages, or men to whom exceptional op 
Jortunities appeared? 

No. I have come to the conclusion that 
captains of agriculture are not men whom 
Providence has ially favored, nor even 
men who have unusual educational ad 
vantages, but rather good business men 
men who have used their heads as well as 
their hands; who have constantly been alert 
to new ideas, rather than wedded to time 
worn practices of their grandfathers. Such 
a man is the subject of this sketch—Payne 
Sargisson of Woodbury Co., Iowa, equal 
partner with C. W. Payne of Crawford Co., 
who together own and operate 65,000 acres 
of land in Iowa and Nebraska. Furthermore, under the firm 
name of Sargisson & Firth he owns another half interest in 
12,000 acres more. 

There is a general impression that farming on a large scale i 
neither profitable nor desirable. We all know of men who are 
anable to manage 160-acre farms, and that for some, 80-acre 
tracts are too large. Yet Payne a successfully manages 
77,000 acres. How does he do it? I cannot tell you in a few 
words, for I confess I don’t understand it myself. But he does 
t, and does it well. 

Started With Bare Hands and Empty Purse 

Mr. Sargisson is not a son of a wealthy man; he wasn’t 
handicapped with either money or land on the start. He was 
born in Lincolnshire, England, where he attended school til! 
the age of twelve. At that tender age he went to work on a 
farm and his first year’s wages amounted to hie own ehoice of 
me sheep from his employer's flock. He didn’t get his w 
raised during the second year—one sheep was the extent of 
salary. However, he was allowed feed for his sheep and their 
merease on the farm on which he labored. This system was 
continued for a period of six years, when he was the owner of 
flock of thirty-ix head. The sheep produced ervugh wool to 
keep the boy in clothes, and 
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A CAPTAIN OF AGRICULTURE 


Remarkable Achievements of a Man Who Began a Poor Boy 





This conclusion may seem simple enough 
now, but it didn’t appear so ng There 
were as many farmers in those times who 
couldn’t make the a at current selling 
prices as there are t . The newly ac- 
_ ay = arte Im spring of 1886 
y n ’t move onto it 
until the me ired. A i he con- 
tinued to buy sell cattle. B 
the following year, his earnings p 
his farm were sufficient to pay off the 
mortgage against the farm. 
Began Building up with Clover 
He now moved onto his 160 acres and 
from that day to the present has never 
worked for others, nor has he ever been with- 
out land. He immediately seeded 80 acres 
to clover. Why? Because the farm had been 
rented for many years and was considered the 
poorest piece of land in the vieinit ity of Wall 
e. “Old timers”—there were such in 
those days—told him that Sae County land 
wouldn’t grow clover and that he was simply 
wasting his money trying to grow it. Why. 
ten years before that time, so he was told 
Mr. Das hed Glad te quew hover tn that vf 
eimity and failed, and a dozen years or more 
before John Doe’s experiment another ad- 
venturous man had tried the same thing without success. Was 
there any use trying again? Of course not. Those men knew 
What did i do? He paid no attention to those 
stories te reaso’ and came to the following conclusion 
‘Farmers grow clover in England on land no better than this 
Clover I must grow in order to bring up this land, as poor land 
never a paying investment. 





” 


The clover was seeded and a stand obtained. This was used 
for pasture, but was not overstocked, and the luxuriance of that 
pasture became a fruitful topic for conversation throughout 


the No one had ever seen such a pasture in Sac 
County before. The first two years of m this farm 
soaveie successful that it was thought best to buy more land. 
Aceordingly a ip was entered into between Mr. Sar- 


Englishman, C. W. Firth, and an 
at $20.50 per acre. The second 
arter was then seeded to clover and timothy 
and corn was hog on She newly urchased land. The pro- 
ducts raised were fed to cattle 
fully returned to the land. Another good clover catch was ob- 
tained. This the two partners to buy another 
quarter section—this time at $25 per acre. Land was going 
up and farmers were eager to 
sell at such unheard-of prices, 





enough wethers were sold to 
provide money for all other 
necessary expenses. Later 
some of the sheep were traded 
off for three heifers of breed 

ing age and for them pasture 
was rented and feed bought 

In those days hired men 
didn’t ride around with horse 
and buggy; they were more 
saving than most of them are 
today; they had to be. 

While a boy Mr. Sargisson 
had to make his own way, for On. of the barns on ranch No. 20 
he was made fatherless at the 
age of two years. His mother 
died in 1884. This caused him to sail for the United States, 
where he settled in Sac County, lowa, with a few hundred dol- 
lars in his pocket, the proceeds from his cattle and sheep left 
after paying traveling expenses. Here he worked for farmers 
by the month for six months and then began buying and selling 
cattle on his own hook. At the close of the first year his net 
earnings, plus the savings from early boyhood, were invested 
in a 160-acre Sac County farm near Wall Lake at $15 per acre. 
People said that the boy paid too much for this land; that he 


could never make it pay interest on the investment, but the 
boy paid no attention to neighborhood gossip. In his opinion 
the land was worth what he paid for it, because he could see 


how to make it pay carrying charges and a profit besides. 





It has room for 600 head of cattle and a 
large amount of hay. 


for land was not worth such 
figures for farming, they said. 
And to most of them it 
wasn't. They were selling 
their grain at the elevator, 
making theirland poorer from 
year to year and the cro 
correspondingly smaller. Mr. 
Sargisson’s land was getting 
richer and was already pro- 
ducing 20 to 25 bushels of 
corn more per acre than ad- 
joining farms. 

Income From F Put in 

Additional Lan 

I cannot follow the work of these men in detail; suffice it to 
say that during the following four years 240 acres more were 
ourchased and the total of their possessions grew to 640 acres. 
Bach year the profits from the one preceding were used for buy- 
ing more land. Corn, oats, clover and timothy, and hogs were 
raised and cattle were purchased and fattened for the market. 
Nothing but live stock was sold off the land and considerable 
feed in the shape of oil meal was purchased to help balance the 
corn ration. 

In 1894 Mr. Sargisson sold his share in the 640-acre farm to 
his partner and came to Woodb County, Iowa, where he 
went into partnership with C. W. Payne and purchased 2,560 
acres at $25 per acre, and this became the nucleus of the present 
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ranch in this county. The land was very fertile, but it needed 
drainage. That didn’t worry Mr. Sargisson who then was, and 
since always has been, the managing partner of the firm of 
Payne and Sargisson. After draining the land, he reasoned, it 
would be as productive as any on earth. However, most people 
didn’t think so. The average man, then as now, lacks imagina. 
tion; he can’t see more 


the expense for hired help, seed, the foreman’s wages, interest 
on the investment, are deducted from the gross income of the 
farm; the remainder is divided equally between the foreman and 
Mr. Sargisson. Contracts of this kind are made for five-year 
periods after which a final settlement is made. One of the best 
men who completed a contract of this kind two years ago was 

paid $7,000 in hard 





than two rods ahead 
of him. For this rea- 
son there was plenty of 
adjoining land for sale 
at as low as $17 per 
acre, and this the new 
firm picked up as fast 
as money could be 
found for the purpose. 
Feeding the Land a Fixed 
Policy 

The original policy 
of building up the land 
farmed, of never selling 
grain at the elevator, 
but of feeding everything produced on the land to cattle, hogs 
and sheep, was continued. ‘Tile drains were put in as fast as 
finances would permit and the acre-yield of corn kept growing 
larger from year to year. Today the ranch at Luton comprises a 
tract of 12,760 acres divided into many farms, on which there 
are 45 houses ranging in value from $1,000 to $7,000. In 
addition there are many sets of buildings, such as barns, gran- 
aries, cattle sheds, — hog houses. Thousands of acres are 
fenced hog-tight so that hogs and sheep can be pastured almost 
anywhere. 





cess of Mr. Sargisson. 


The Nebraska Ranches 

The Nebraska land is divided into seven separate and dis- 
tinct tracts, every acre of which is fenced and many thousands 
of acres are provided with woven wire hog-tight fences. To 


= a general idea of the extent of these Nebraska ranches the 
ollowing table is presented: 





Location Acres 

Ranch No. 1, Knox County................... 2,56 
Rench No. 2, Holt County... ... 2... ces cesccsess 12,760 
Ranch No. 3, Holt County.......... > creatives .. . 15,000 
Ranch No. 4, Rock County......... 2.0... ccc ccewsces 800 
aot B00; EG Taetts COOmey is iis. das ca wbawasess 19,200 
Ranch No. 6, Boyd County..................... ... 960 
Ranch No. 7, Holt County..... ah. GES eis a. 960 
eer. eee 52,240 


No Land Held for Speculation 

These enormous holdings are, as previously mentioned, all 
fenced and every acre is being utilized. Furthermore, every 
acre is paying interest on the money invested in it and a profit 
besides, and right there lies the secret of this great accumu- 
lation of land that today is worth close to three million dollars. 
Mr. cogoee has never allowed an acre to go to waste; every 
foot of these seven ranches—over 52,000 acres—together with 
1,120 acres of leased school land, and 





Making hay on the Payne -_ ranch. Clover and alfalfa were vital factors in the suc- 
hey would help thousands of other farmers to succeed. 


cash and had made 
more than a living for 
himself and family on 
his monthly wages. 
While such contracts 





pose profitable to 
0th parties, land man- 
aged in that manner, 


according to Mr. Sar- 
gisson’s statements, 
does not yield as large 
a net prom as that run 
entirely by hired help 
in the usual manner. 
However, it has the 
advantage of relieving him of a great deal of detail work. Mr. 
Sargisson buys all the cattle that are fed regardless of how the 
farm is managed. The above statements show clearly that even 
this high-priced Iowa land is being made to pay on this ex- 
tensive plan of operation. 
Is Extensive Farming a Menace? 

One frequently hears it said that it is a bad thing for the 
country to have one man own large tracts of land, as that has 
a tendency to take away opportunities from the small man, 
compelling more of them to remain renters. No doubt this is 
true when the land is not being put to good use, but perhaps 
there are conditions under which the consuming world is better 
served under a system that enables the real farm manager, the 
captain of agriculture, to own all he can possibly take care of. 
Let us see. 

When Mr. Sargisson and the writer returned from an auto- 
mobile trip inspecting his huge Iowa ranch the following ques- 
tion was asked: 

“Mr. Sargisson, two-thirds of the people of the United States 
live in cities and oniy one-third on farms. The one-third is 
beginning to have difficulty in raising enough to feed them- 
selves and the other two-thirds who produce nothing in the line 
of food. Would it not be better if the 12,760 acres of Iowa land 
owned by you, were divided among 78 men and each given 160 
acres to farm? I mean, wouldn’t 78 men, each owning 160 
acres, produce more and maintain the land in better producing 
condition than you possibly could, operating on such a bigscale?’ 

I didn’t mean to criticise, but wanted to hear what he had 
to say on the subject, which is really one of great importance. 
Characteristic of the man, he had an answer ready that was 
given promptly, quietly. Here it is: 

“T will let you answer this question yourself. This afternoon 
while we drove around to the various — you _ —_ ad- 
joining ours at a at many places, and everywhere, if you 
oe mn dared carefully, you must have seen 









12,760 acres in lowa is being syste- 
matically farmed and made to contrib- 
ute to the annual income. Mr. Sar- 
gisson can tell you at the end of each 
rear exactly what each ranch has 
rought in and what the cost of opera 
tion been. The Nebraska ranches 
are under the direct supervision of one 
traveling superintendent and each sep- 
arate ranch is managed by a working 
foreman, who hires such help as he needs 
from time to time. 

While no elaborate bookkeeping sys- 
tem is in use, the traveling Nebraska 
superintendent sends written monthly 
reports to the home ranch in Iowa, giv- 
ing detailed information in see! to 
everything that is of value in connection 
with making up a final business state- 
ment at the end of the year. 

Management of lowa Ranch 

The Iowa ranch of 12,760 acres, worth 
considerably over $1,500,000, is divided 
into several farms, all of which are under 
the direct and constant supervision of 
Mr. Sargisson. Each farm has its own 
foreman and crew of men. Not an acre 
of this land is rented, but a number of 
the farms are being operated on a share 
basis. Men who have proved by many 
years of service that they are con- 
scientious workers and good managers 
are allowed to run farms on this basis, 
and several have under this plan earned enough to buy farms 
of their own. The plan is as follows: 

The foreman is guaranteed monthly wages of $40 and house. 
The land is then valued at current prices and an inventory is 
taken on all machinery and live stock on the farm. Six per 
cent is charged on the value of the land and eight per cent on the 
value of the machinery and live stock. At the end of the year 








by the looks of the cornstalks that our 
land had produced from 20 to 35 bushels 
of corn per acre more than the land just 
across the road from ours. That settles 
the questions about fertility and yield 
per acre as affecting the consuming 
ublic. In regard to the men whose 
arms we have purchased one by one, 
I will say that not once in my life have 
I gone land hunting; that is, I have 
never asked a man to sell me a piece of 
land; on the contrary, land owners or 
— agents have invariably urged me 
to buy their property. 

“Whether those sellers would have 
been better off had they remained on 
their farms instead of moving to town 
I do not know; but most of them hadn’t 
made farming pay, and sold because 
they thought they got more for the land 
than it was worth for farming. I bought 
because I knew I could make it pay in- 
terest on the investment and a profit 
besides. With the exception of a few 
thousand acres of Colorado land which 
Payne and Sargisson once owned, we 
have never bought an acre for specula- 
tive purposes. We have never sold an 
acre of land with the above exception. 
Whatever land we have acquired has 
been bought for some special use and 





Crops marketed in this form remove but little fer because it fitted into our general 


scheme.” 

Are there any flaws in this answer? If you were to see how 
much better the land of the Payne and Sargisson farms is than 
that which is still in the hands of small farmers, as I have seen 
several times, you would conclude with me that it takes brains 
as well as brawn to successfully manage a farm and that the 
“big” man can frequently produce more per acre on 10,000 
Continued on page 54. 
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SHALL HISTORY 


Early Landlordism In the Reign of Charies II 
By ALSON SECOR 





MUST jump much py history, 
O 


so we come now to the reign of Charles 
Il. It was in his time that indirect 
taxation was invented. Heretofore all the 
revenues were raised by the taxation of 
land, which the landlords paid in various 


ways, by labor, or goods or cash which | th 


their tenants raised. But the war debts 
and the government expenses were gettiag 
larger and when Kin Charles II asked for 
an additional tax of $500,000 upon the 
land the land-owning Parli t found 
another way of doing it—by excess duties. 
Pitt, speaking in the House of Lords 
against an income tax, which would of 
course hit only the aristocracy and land- 
lords—said ‘You can get the money by an 
easier method. By the method of indirect 
taxation you can tax the last rag off a 
man’s back, the last mouthful of food from 
his mouth, and he won’t know what is in- 
juring him. He may grumble about hard 
times, but he will not know that the hard 
times have been produced by taxation.” 
This is a morsel of thought over two 
hundred years old, but you who believe 


in perpetuating the scheme of taxation 
yroposed by the aristocracy of England 
~ in_ 1662 better just munch it over a 


while. Landlordism and aristocracy never 
did want taxes raised from land values 
alone. They can’t shift it that way, but 
they can stick it on the poor by indirect 
taxation. 

Though the landowners had stolen 
much land by enclosures it remained for 
them in 1710 to get Parliament to legalize 
the enclosures which resulted im Tand- 
lords getting for nothing some 7,660,439 
acres. All that was necessary was to have 
two witnesses to swear that the land 
wasn’t fit for anything. Easy money! 
This drove thousands of farmers off the 
lands and raised the rents of those who 
staid. 

By 1772 it became quite fashionable to 
be a gentleman farmer and better methods 
yf agriculture were indulged in, owing to 
advanced rents. 

An Era of Heavy Taxes 

You will note that everything had a 
tendency to create great numbers of poor 
and beggars. Until manufacturers began 
to give employment to great numbers the 
country was over-run with those cast off 
the land by sheep farming. Laws were 
passed pot bi moe, ene payments to su 
port the poor. In less than a century the 
poor was costing about $35,000,000, and 
this heavy tax drove hundreds of farmers 
off the land because they could not afford 
to pay their share. 

Child labor and white slavery took a 
natural place in the system of poverty at 
that time. This story is awful, but as it 
bas no place here I must skip it 

Indirect taxes for war purposes were 
getting to be burdensome. oem of 
the tax of 3 pence a pound on leather, 
shoes went up. Farmers killing their own 
animals, tanning their own leather and 
making their own shoes had to hustle to 
town and pay the shoe tax. But this 
wasn’t all. His salt, his candles, his tile 
roof, his brick walls, soap, windows— 
every necessity was taxed and the war cry 
went merrily on. 

Trades unions had been crushed out, 
laborers were ground down by long hours 





REPEAT ITSELF? 





and small pay and the condition after the 

war with France was terrible. A veritable 

Coxey’s army called “blanketeers’’ set out 

to London to bring the matter to the at- 

tention of Parliament but was dispelled 

by magistrates who read the “riot act” to 
em. 


The corn laws—tariff laws prohibiting 
the import of grain—brought more dis- 
tress, especially in 1826 when there was 
a terrible drouth. The people had 
water to drink, and were kept starved by 
This method is not un- 
known in our own country. 

Workers Bear the Burden 

In 1845 Richard Cobden, leader against 
the abominable corn laws, in one of his 
speeches attempting to show how 
landlords had shifted the burdens 
eatin time their oy to those ¢ 

e wor ge Sage Bln NF onsen 
150 years after the conquest, whole 
revenue of this country was derived from 
the land. During the next 150 years it 
ae nineteen-twentieths of the revenue. 

or the next century, down to the reign of 
Richard III, it was nine-tenths. During 
the next seventy years, down to the time 
of Mary, it fell to about three-fourths. 
wealthy Land appumsed 69 Rove yiaiel 
wealt. ap to ve yi 
one-half the revenue. Down to the reign 
of Anne it was one-fourth. In the reign 
of George III it was one-sixth.’ From 
1793 to 1816 land contributed one-ninth, 
and from then to 1845 (when he was 
speaking) one twenty-fifth only of the 
revenue had been directly derived from 
the taxation of land.” 

He then warned the landlords and aris- 
tocracy against the time “‘when the middle 
and industrial class should understand 


oF 


how they had been cheated, robbed, and || 


bamboozled.” 

This brief history of English landlord- 
ism and its terrible results would be of no 
value to us were it not for the fact that 
landlordism is on the inerease in this 
country. With landlordism comes farm 
tenantry and with tenantry comes de- 
pleted fertility, dead churches, poor 
country schools, and a general movement 
of rural population to the cities and a high 
cost of living.. In fact, hi will repeat 
itself if we give it a chance. We must not 
give it a chance. We must so devise a 
system of taxation that landlordism will 
not have the upper hand. We must make 
it possible for the tenant to become a farm 
owner. 





Under present conditions we have as 
much inflation of farm values as we have 
of railway stock values. There’s a lot of 
“‘water’’ in land values today and it is due 
to speculation. 

Before closing I wish to say that our 
own aristocracy (of wealth) is keeping 
alive the war spirit with its tremendous 
tax upon the people—which tax comes 
through the many indirect methods that 
hit the poor but which can be escaped by 
the rich. Just as the rank and file of army 
and navy comes from the homes of the 
middle class, so do the taxes for their sup- 
port. Just as the men higher up get out 
of facing bullets in time of war so do they 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN FERTILIZING 

In the fall of 1912, Mr. Haverman set 
aside ten acres of black, sandy loam, which 
he proposed to sow the following spring to 
Yellow Danver onions. This plot he 
plowed deep in the fall, taking pains to 
subsoil as deeply as possible. He then di- 
vided the plot into four equal parts, num- 
bering “en plot and staking it off so there 
could be no mistake. He then took a box 
of soil from each part, numbered it accord- 
ing to the number he had given to that 
plot, and sent the four boxes of soil to the 
agricultural college. 


In three weeks the boxes were returned | 


to him with suggestions attached. Fer- 
tilizers containing potash and phosphoric 
acid were recommended; but in one case 
lime was recommended in addition to the 
other things. This plot of land was origi- 
nally a part of an old swale, and the land 
was quite sour. 

Mr. Haverman raises much stock and is 
well provided with means for keeping 
track of the food given each lot of horses 
aad cattle, and just whereit is thrown from 
the stables. This was true in all cases, 
save from a distant barn where he kept a 
lot of young stock and the manure was 
thrown in one great heap and exposed to 
the weather till time to draw it out upon 
the land in the spring. 

After the manure was spread upon three 
of the plots set aside, and the entire ten 
acres properly plowed in the spring, the 
fourth plot was fertilized with a goodly 
portion of the fertilizer recommended by 
the experiment station, then harrowed 
well with the rest. 

Plot No. 1 was fertilized with manure 
taken from horses and cattle and drawn 
upon the land within twenty-four hours 
from the time it was voided. These horses 
and cattle were fed upon alfalfa, ensilage 
and corn meal. Plot No. 2 was covered 
with manure made from timothy and clo- 
ver with corn and oats ground together. 
Plot No. 3 was well covered with the 
manure gathered at the distant barn and 
which had been allowed to lie exposed to 
the weather for several months. 

The results were as follows: No. 1 
yielded 358 bushels to the acre; No. 2 
yielded 312 bushels to the acre; No. 3 
yielded 297 bushels to the acre; No. 4 
yielded 305 bushels to the acre. ‘This was 
the plot sown with the patent fertilizer. 

The ten acres yiclded him 3185 bushels, 
for which he reccived 95 cents a bushel in 
the crates upon the field. The stock that 
made the manure that covered plot No. 3 
were fed upon cornstalks and cowpeas 
with corn ground with the cob. 

The manure produced from the alfalfa- 
fed stock brought fifty-three bushels more 
to the acre than was produced from the 
plot upon which the artificial fertilizers 
were used, and sixty-one »ushels more 
than from the plot that was fertilized from 
the barn where the manure was allowed 
to stand and leach out, and where tne 
stock were fed upon cornstalks and cow- 
peas, 

Mr. Haverman has concluded that the 
manure produced by animals fed upon 
alfalfa is fully thirty-eight per cent better 
than that produced from any other food, 
or from patent fertilizers. He insists upon 
having the manure hauled out upon the 
land within twenty-four hours from the 
time it is voided, and provides small sicds 
upon which to throw the manure from the 
stables and to which it is easy to hitch the 
team and haul it away. 

These experiments furnish good food for 
‘thought upon the part of the farmer who 
wishes to succeed.—W, C. C., Mich. 
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City Hail, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Roofed with J-M 
Asbestos Roofing 


Used on Largest and 
Most Expensive 





1% This great build- 
. ing, erected at a cost 
of $25,000,000.00, is 
covered with J-M 
Asbestos Roofing. Surely, a 
roofing that is good enough 
for this monumental structure will answer your requirements. 
Hundreds of the largest and finest buildings of all types 

are covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing—because it is the 


vesting of . 

J- is all-mineral. It is composed of several 
layers of Asbestos (rock) cemented together with Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—the greatest waterproofing su known, 


requires graveling, coating, or any form of preservative. Its first cost 
is the last cost. Cheaper than tin, iron, slate or shingles—and the 
cheapest-per-year roofing on the market. Gives perfect fire protection. 
Adapted to any climate, Reape belitines warm in Winter 

cool in Summer. 

Furnished in flat sheets or in rolls. It can be ied any 
handy man, J-M Roofing Cleats, ed in each roll, e absolutely 
wa ht laps and give the entire roof a handsome white appear- 
ance, Suitable for any type of building. 

Sold direct if your dealer can’t supply, Write nearest Branch 

sample of the wonderful Asbestos Rock and Book No. 3166 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis ASBESTOS Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City % > Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 

Montreal ‘anconver 

Toronto | DEALERS WANTED—Choice territory still open. | Winns 
Quick sales. Liberal profits. Satisfied customers, 


It contains nothing to rot, rust, melt, crack or deteriorate, Never N 
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| t es end | fh mer cmt D- 
im you an Engine to Bip ning of gasoline « ce) the Witte has 
roved its value at all kinds of work, in all 
earn its own cost e world. as today better than ever, w a 
while you pay tor it. is possible I oak amety charing my cnususiodvant 
Iyecsaledent ages with engine buyers. Let me write you more 
eplilililiy it the W and post you on engine buying 
iit | Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas 
mM ENCINES 60 Days Free Trial. 5-Year Guaranty 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USER! | Made in regular, standard sizes of 
I Tl Pri 136, 2,4, 6, 8, 11,12, 15,20, 25,30 and 
25-P, ay . B-P, $69.00;  6H-P, a ory, Portable, : 
8 H-P, $139.65; 11 B-P, $208.90; 20 H-P, $389.50.} ric Styles. My 
Other Sises up to 40 H-P, Low. Free 
Get my latest and best offer—-.11¢om-| Book 





a) (| =e | 

i” 

? 3 Ml 
MONEY Sm 

Hundreds of amazing bargains! Write now for free — Noh 

pew 










ASH pleto with my NEw BOOK, the dnest| every- 
wi, ia the enginé business. Write me be-| thing, 
any engine. | fully. 

ED. H. WITTE, WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 

1615 Oakiand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 








of our new catalog, with life-like pictures of harness, a. (aS 
saddles, bridles, blankets, bits, etc. 


Special Otter | We Prepay the Freight‘ 


Here's a dandy extrs} save you from 30 to 50 per cent, guarantee our Oe for 


A 








jo Tie inch wide,| two years, refurd on the minute if goods don’t suit you. 
sells for $1.50 -| Sond goods with privilege of examination, Get catalo 


TODAY—it’s free for the asking—and see our wonderfu 
direct-from-maker bargains. 


H, & M. Harness Shop, Dept. 114 St. Joseph, Mo. 


where; our special offer 
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ADJUSTING THE PLANTER 


By P. E. CLARK 











HE knowledge of adjustments on a| button, the pole should be lowered in the 
planter may save a day or so of | standards on the front cross bar of the 
time in the planting season that —. This is done by leboutinn ap 


atherwise would be lost while awaiting | bolts and raising up on the cross bar until 
the arrival of an expert from a factory. | the pole is in the desired position and then 
Work on a planter should begin while | tightening the bolts. This tilts the heels 


\t is still in the machine shed and condi- | of the boots forward and causes the planter 
tions not yet favorable for planting. This} to drop farther ahead than it had been 
can be done most easily when the front | doing. In ease the hills 

frame is held clear of the floor by saw | this adjustment will be just the reverse. 
horses or blocks. The right hand side of | After atx or eight rows are planted, a hi 
the back frame should be blocked up, ff | in 
the planter has a cl so that the right | serv are j 

wheel can be turned. en all nuts can nex en Vac tate hee Recoden, Laggan 
be tightened up and nothing left loose ex- | make this simple adjustment 

cept the wih dead speed ghie. 5 did not understand his planter, and lost 
freely he rollers on eheck heads | valuable time pment the expert’s ar- 
turn easily, but the bolts in them should/rival. I 
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WANTED TO KNOW 
The Truth About Grape-Nuts Food 


It doesn’t matter so much what you 
hear about a thing, it’s what you know 
that counts. And correct knowledge 
is most likely to come from personal 
experience. 

“About a year ago,” writes a N. Y. 
man, “I was bothered by indigestion, 
especially during the forenoon. I trieu 
several remedies without any permanent 
improvement. 

“My breakfast usually consisted of 
oatmeal, steak or chops, bread,- coffee 
and some fruit. 

“Hearing so much about Grape-Nuts, 
I coneluded to give it a trial and find out 
if all I had heard of it was true. 

“So I began with Grape-Nuts and 
eream, soft boiled eggs, toast, a cup of 
Postum and some fruit. Before the end 
of the first week I was rid of the acidity 
of the stomach and felt much relieved. 

“By the end of the second week all 
traces of indigestion had disappeared 
and I was in first rate health once more. 
Before beginning this course of diet, I 
never had any appetite for lunch, but now 
I ean enjoy the meal at noon time.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


be tightened up securely. All working 
parte of the anaes that are stiff from 


rust or paint should be kerosened. On| i 


aew planters, it is necessary to serape the 
paint from the seed plates and working 
parts and then kerosene them. The ma- 


before any oil is put on it, Any trash 
should be removed from the boots as oc- 
casionally spiders, wasps and sometimes 
even mice gain access to them and build 
nests there. 

Now is the farmer's best 
= the t seed plate for orn, 

om fifty to one hundred 

acorn thr each oe of seed plate, he 
can w gives percent- 
age of aeeurate drops of the number of 
sernels he intends to plant in each hiil. 
Phe most aceurate ean be obtained 
with graded corn and they are not likely 
to be very accurate ff it is not. This is es- 
peelaliy true of edge drop planters which | o 
give a very agg of accurate 
srops with Seed plates with 
holes all of a Neng size cannot be ex- 
pected to drop large and small kernels of 
corn with any accuracy. 

Tse Cross Check 

Before planting the first rows of corn 
the wire should be pulled up tight and the 
stake set right behind the middle of the 
planter. Li the wire is not always pulled 
up to the same tension each time the stake 
is set, it may be dr back and forth 
across the field and corn planted out 
of check. To insure all rows being the 
same distance apart, the marker should be 
set so that the distance from the center of 
the planter to the mark is just twice the 
distance for which the planter is set. 

If the team is started before putting the 
olanter in the ground, there is not so much 
langer of filling the boot heels with dirt 
Backing the team up with the planter in 
the ground is an almost sure way of filling 
them up 

After planting a few rods the first time 
through the field, a few hills should be dug 
up and their position noted with respect to 
the button on the wire. In most cases, 
they should be from one to two inches 
back of the button. This is due to the fact 
that the planter carries the slack in the 
wire ahead of it. 

In case the hills are too far back of the 


vr to 


the breast straps may be taken up or let 
chine should work smoothly without ri : ait da 





are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest 



































out as the case demands. Too 
in the wire will eause a planter to drop too 
far ahead of = oe a | 


Many tien Sane & been eondemned 
and disearded because they seattered the 
hill too much. The reasons for this are in 





x wre lpeceed ahi fgg Reg Fy Fac he 
Pp y overlooked. a planter 4 
may occasic fil up m 

will be very lik to scatter Hay batess Gok Ss don ieee 
that come through before the heel is com- Astor 
pletely . A check fork may be- crashog tes alfalfa without 
come only a trifle, but and leaves. Also 
ae albanarde valves do not 

wide enough to drop the entire hill. 


A ieeed fork will sometimes cause the 
aap Geen. it tee bok ie oa 


epee aera 
result. The - ee te Arbor. Holds eee vaund tor 


return to 
rap othr ate fork ake to ate oh aged we com- 
pletely with no rebound. 


Floating 

Nearly every make of planter has a 
means 0 —yoy by: thumb latch of the 
raising lever so that it swings freely. It 
may be fastened with a piece of heavy wire 
on planters that do akan © for cprng antl 
Then by adjusting the 
it wp sek ye the weighted thowlan = 
the operater is free to control trol the depth of 
the planter by means of foot pressure. 
This gives an opportunity to plant down 


in dead furrows and places where the 
woul otherwie be dropped on topo the 
ground. 


When an edge Wage is being 


used, it is a good to ee 4 pueey 

— 2 out the remaining corn on the $ meaer 
ground betoue selling the seed conn. This 30, I make wheels 3-4 to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.60. 
gets rid of any large mis-shapen kernels a heme Rarer agg es aes + agg 
which may get in a seed cell and remain SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO.” 504 F St., Cincinnat!, Ohio 


there, not allowing other kernels to pass Two sections, Best wheat land in Canada 
through. This . will also check the corn ForSale# SPARD. Sth Ave. Bide’ New York 
digging operations of ground squirrels and 

tempt them away from the planted corn.| Read the ads in this issue. 
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There are many things that can go 
wrong with any certain make of planter, 
but here it is possible to treat only the 
troubles common to all makes. To remedy 
troubles other than these, the operator 
must rely on his own ingenuity or get an 
expert to fix them for him. 

SUCCESS WITH FETERITA 

I was fortunate enough to get eight 
bushels of feterita seed a year ago, and out 
of it planted about thirty acres and from 
this I threshed about 1500 bushels of grain, 
averaging fifty bushels per acre. 

I had five acres of fall plowed land which 
yielded me 100 bushels per acre with one 
cultivation, but disced twice and harrowed 
twice before planting. 

I planted twelve acres too deep and the 
stand was poor, so I double rowed it with 
the initial purpose of not cultivating at all. 
It made twenty-five bushels per acre. 
Thirteen acres spring plowed with one 
cultivation made upwards of fifty-one 
bushels per acre. 

Half of the amount of my grain has 
realized me $5 per bushel. I have sent it 
all through the United States as seed. 
The balance which I had for sale I turned 
over to a speculator at some reduction, 
but fair price, which has made me a fine 
little bunch of money from my crop. I 
expect to put in about two hundred acres 
for this year and continue planting up to 
July 15. 

As feterita makes and matures in seventy 
to eighty days, it can be put in after wheat 
and oats have been harvested and mature 
sufficiently for silage. It can also be put 
in after an early garden or between potato 
rows. This is one of the greatestall around 
crops that ever was known for this dry 
section. 

It is of the “Durra group,” introduced 
into the United Stztes from British 
Egyptian Sudan-Africa. I have been an 
extensive farmer for thirty-five years 
Have raised fine crops and have seen fine 
crops raised, but I never saw a field as 
beautiful and productive as my feterita.— 
Martin H. Anderson, Crawford Co., Kan. 
BRIDGES ON PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 

A Minnesota reader writes: “Farmers 
circulated a petition two years ago to 
move one mile of county road 80 rods west 
and it was approved by the commissioners. 
They came and laid the road on the town 
line, bought and paid for the land, and now 
will not put in the bridge unless the town- 
ship pays half the expense. Must a town- 
ship pay half the cost of a bridge on a coun- 
ty road laid for more than forty years? 
If so, can one township compel the other 
to share the half expense, this road being 
on a town line?” 

Answer—lIf the county commissioners, 
in ordering removal of the road, also took’ 
legal action ordering construction of the 
bridge, they can be compelled to construct 
it without imposing any new conditions 
on the township. However, the fact that 
removal of the road was ordered does not 
of itself provide for the construction of a 
bridge, and if no provision has been made 
for a crossing of the stream on the road, 
the commissioners can lawfully refuse to 
put in a bridge unless the township pays 
one-half the cost. The writer has n 
unable to find any provision in the Minne- 
sota statutes which entitle the township 
to compel the adjoining township to share 
the half expense, though the other town- 
ship could and, as a matter of fair dealing, 
should bear part of the expense if benefited 
by the bridge. The writer suggests that 
Mr. W., who submits the above query, 
take his grievance to the county attorney 
— the county commissioners.—A. 

». 
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Lay Your Building Problem on This Table 
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Famous Board of Seven 


Master Designers, Builders and Manufacturers 


Before this Board of Seven comes every Aladdin House 
ore il Pay $1.00 for the acid test of perfection. No detail escapes the keen, searching 
f E. ” analysis of these experts. The d ner 
or very Knot must prove his to the complete 
ey oars of toot, Se Rinotas De- 
ev man who buys or sells , for accuracy ; 4 e 
mb yy ed i for practica- 
for every knet any customer | bility, st th and structural 
om SS Doe Ree Suey Se. har ve rd Factory Ex- 
e ready to to perts, forelimimationof waste, 
ay that “be tamber . standardization of lengthsand 
Aladdin Houses is higher (© economy of costs. Unless 
grade throughout than teree, | work of these high priced men 
tuberin Acute, CE OES could be spread over a thous- 
Stding, Clear Fiooring, and houses, the cost would be 
Clear Intertor Fintsh ana prohibitive. No other organi- 
zation can subjecteach house : , 
nished for every Aladdin design to this searching and costly inspection. 


ALADDIN Readi-Cut Houses, 
Barns, $137 to $2,000 


Aladd: i-Cut houses t fits—-no middlemen, you buy direct from the maker 
Aladdin ae oie ae ss r for every knot found ip our Bay City Red Cedar 
Siding’ is the Aladdin guarantee that protects you No other dealer gives you this protection 
All material cut to fit—saving you one-third on the cost of labor—you can uild your house in 
half the time. Aladdin ca show pictures of houses and farm buildings from $137 to $2000 


Get the big Aladdin catalog today —tree on request 


Five-Room House Complete $298 f 


This sn warm winter home with five rooms, $298. SA 
Price includes everything needed to build. All .@ <> 
lumber cut to fit, hardware, locks, nails, paints, e ° 
for two coats. Can be shipped same day © é 
order & received Complete $298 Py vr S 


— ° ~ _ , 2 inal , 
Aladdin Price Includes Everything 4° .. 
LS 
By Reta ee oy 2) 
shingles, interior finish, windows, lath and plaster or plaster ? 229 




















0. E SOVEREIGN 
Gen Manage 


















. hard . locks ils, paints and oils tor two coats, im xf 
7 on side im p boy 2 ena sheep house. Send today ; oP e 
for catalog No. 470 oa 









North American Construction Co. Ri, 


| 474 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. of G Ko . > 
CES mS ae rom > 














MUST NOW HAVE ATTENTION 


The Very Foundation of Your Future Herd and Profits—when conditioned on Economy 
Stock Powders—farrow strong, healthy litters. Start your herd right. Economy Stock Pow- 
ders will put your brood sows in prime condition for the most trying period of their lives. It 
will expel worms—give renewed or to all their vital organs, ood ae blood, keep down fever, 
It will insure a litter of sturdy, healthy pigs, that will be able to combat successfully the deadly 
disease germs which infest the hog lot 


| Am Fair With You and Want to Help You 
of E 


I want you to let me send you at once ‘a perfectly free pl y Stock 
Powders for your trial. Re I am not asking you to buy Economy Stock Powders, 
nor to pay one cent at ong, tome for the sample I send you. [I only want a chance to prove 
to you that Economy Stock Powder will do just what I claim for it and I really do not know 
how to make you a fairer offer. Better write for your free sample today, as I am making this 
free offer for only a short time, and don't forget to write me oe many brood sows you have, 
also how many hogs, horses, sheep and cattle you have. I will also aor you booklets and cir- 
culars on hog JAMES J. DOTY, Pres. 


Economy Hog and Cattle Powder Co., 321 Thomas Ave., 





Shenandoah, Iowa 
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16 
DOES GREEN MANURE SOUR THE 
LAND? 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: “Last 
spring 1 plowed under a fairly hew 
growth of rye about the first of May a 
planted corn on the land. The yield of 
corn on the portion of the field where the 
rye was turned under was not nearly as 
good as on the portion where no rye was 
grown. Some of my neighbors tell me 
that the green rye so the soil. Do 
you think that was the cause of the poor 
yield?” 

Experiences similar to the above have 
created a rather general impression that 
green manure sours the land. Asa matter 
of fact there is little probability that rot- 
ting green material produces sufficient 
acid to be of any consequence. 

The occasional unfavorable effect of 
turning under green crops is usually due 
to the fact that they have greatly reduced 
the water supply 
are turned under is such a manner as to 
cut off the rise of water from the deeper 
layers of soil. 

Rye, or other crops grown for green 
manure, should be cut up and mixed with 
the soil with a dise before the land is 

lowed. This prevents the formation of a 
yer of coarse material at the bottom of 
the furrow and avoids cutting off the rise 
of water. The mass of fibrous roots pro- 
duced by a of rye cause the soil to be 


loose and crum y 80 that it requires extra 
effort to form a sufficiently compact seed-} i 


bed for best conditions of soi] moisture. 


HARROWING WINTER WHEAT 

A Missouri subscriber writes: ‘‘Do you 
consider it advisable to harrow winter 
wheat in the spring and, if 80, when should 
it be done?” 

As a general rule it is excellent practice 
bo van a hesnes Shee the witeesfebtetn 


the spring. Usually a crust has formed | p 


on the surface and this is injurious to the 


the soil, or that they : 
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wheat plants by retarding the 

6 ee Conners 18-9 

creasing evaporation. harrow wi 
i Deck wud te edlcctive in 


the teeth 
i crust and forming a loose 
OT aE” "The cats choald betdone es 


early in the spring as the condition of the 
soil will permit. 

If the grain is large, the use of a roller 
will prove but it is essential 
that the surface soil be dry when a roller 
is used. 

BONE MEAL AS FERTILIZER 

A Michigan writes: “Can 


prep bye) re tga 
us cents a a 
of par heun tind bapa eins $30. 


during the procese ef At 10 
cents for phosphorus, \t would 
eT ecdeout coon 
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is reg Ree: finely ground and the fat 
in raw bone meal retards its decompo- 
sition. 

We would advise our correspondent, 
and others who will apply phosphorus to 
their soil, to investigate the prices of raw 
rock phosphate. In most localities the 
element phosphorus can be purchased 
cheaper in that form than in bone meal. 


APPLYING MANURE 

An Indiana subscriber writes: “Is it 
best to spread manure on the land before 
it is plowed and turn it under, or put it on 
— plowed ground?” 

are so many factors which enter 
into this question that we can only men- 
tion a few of them and discuss the subject 
more thoroughly in later issues. 

In the first place, the character of the 
manure, thenatureof the soil, the time it is 
applied, and the crop to be grown must all 
be taken into consideration. 

the majority of farms there are 
several reasons why the land is the 
best place to apply the of the manure. 
Where this practice is followed it removes 
the question of whether to apply it before 
or after plowing. sh 

On that is rather heavy it is usually 
advisable to spread 
=e then thoroughly disc the land. 

vy soils are improved by any process 
which tends to make them more and 
mixing of manure with the soil before 
plowing accomplishes this result. 

‘A light, soil, which is inclined to 
be too porous would be injured 
rather improved by having a con 

tity of coarse manure mixed 

into it. the other hand, the manure 

placed on the surface would act as a mulcb 
and ent loss of moisture. 

course it is true that coarse manure 

placed on the surface interferes with the 

cultivation of certain crops to such an ex- 
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IF YOU have the slightest am- 
bition to “do things” in this worid, 
to enjoy the keenest delights of 
Power, Money, Fame, and the per- 
fect poise of Health. by all means 
get your feet on the “Road to 
Wellville.” 


“THERES A REASON.” ] 
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Now the Last Step 


In Reo the Fifth 


We take this year what seems to 
be the last step in quality, beauty, 
equipment and price. 

The chassis embodies the best 
Mr. Olds knows after 25 years of 
car building. A better-built car 
cannot be conceived. 

The body is the new-style stream- 
line body, the coming vogue. 
More beautiful lines are unthink- 
able. 

The upholstery is deep and rich. 
The finish is perfect. The equip- 
ment includes all that motorists 
desire. 

And now comes a new price—a 
record price on a car of this class 
and quality. 


I Price $220 Less 
The price this year is $220 less 
than last year’s model, similarly 


Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model” 
Now $1,175 Equipped 











tent that it should be plowed under for 
that reason. 

In most cases, fine, well-rotted manure 
will produce best results on the succeeding 
crop when it is spread upon the surface of 
plowed ground and mixed with the soil by 
discing and harrowing. The disadvan- 
tages of this method are that it is more 
difficult to haul manure upon plowed land 
and often the work must be done at a busy 
time in order to do so. Furthermore, 
there is usually considerable loss during 
the time that manure is stored and for 
that reason it pays to get it on the land as 
soon as possible. 


FATE OF NINETY AND NINE 


Continued from page 9 


places. I had slept in the open. I had 
ridden more thousands of miles in box- 
cars, and on bumpers and the blind-bag- 
gage, in a mad quest for success, than 
many people ride in the regular way in 
their entire lives. 

But a chill crept up my spine. No form 
of perdition could appeal to me as being 
worse than being broke in New York. 

I handed the man a silver dollar. 

“It’s good old western money,” he 
chuckled as he fondled the coin. 


equipped. That saving is mainly 
due to this: All the costly ma- 
chinery for building this chassis 
has been charged against previous 
output. That cost is all wiped out. 
From this time on, so long as we 
build this chassis, this big item is 
omitted from our cost. 

No other factory in America 
could offer you a price of $1,175 
on acar built like Reo the Fifth. 


A Costly Car 

Reo the Fifth is built in a most 
unusual way. The steel is made 
to formula, and each lot is ana- 
lyzed twice. All driving parts are 
given 50 per cent over-capacity. 
Gears are tested for 75,000 pounds 
pertooth. Engines are given five 
long, radical tests. 


There are 15 roller bearings, 190 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


drop forgings. Each car is built 
slowly and carefully, Close-fitting 
parts are ground over and over. 
Tests and inspections are carried 
to extremes. 


We cquid save at least $200 in 
the hidden parts if we built you a 
shorter-lived car. But you get 
here low cost of upkeep. You get 
freedom from trouble. You geta 
car built to run for years as well 
as it runs when new. 


Reo the Fifth is built for men 
who want the utmost in an honest 
car. For men who buy cars to keep. 
For men who want safety and 
staunchness. It is the car of super- 
strength. 

A thousand dealers sell Reo the 


Fifth. Ask for our catalog and we'll 
direct you to the nearest showroom. 




















“Why don’t you go back West?” I 
queried. 

“T’m a failure,” he replied sadly. “I 
can’t go back and tell ‘em that I failed. 
I’m just hanging on till something turns 


my way. I have been hanging on for 
months, and it hasn’t turned yet.” 

Down in the tropics, I met “beach 
combers,” who had almost forgotten where 
they lived. They came mostly from 
small towns and from farms. One by one 
they die off—and nobody cares. And after 
all, it is good to know that somebody 
might care. It’s a foolish little sentiment, 
but it is worth cherishing. 

Don’t come to the city with muscle. 
It won’t earn the barest living. It will 
keep Pm from doing what you might do if 
you didn’t look so fearfully healthy. 

Unless you have some special reason, 
stick to the farm. We need you there 
more than we need you here. 

In the coun you are sure of a 
living, your li th; and maybe a b ac- 
count. You breathe pure air. We 
breathe soot and chemical pollution. 
When a man is found dead in Chicago, and 


an autopsy is held, the surgeons examine 
his lungs. If the air passages are black, he 
is a city resident. If they are pink, he is a 





small town or country man, 






| 











Nearly one-third of the population of 
our nation, is to be found in cities—big 
cities and smail cities. ; 

If trains stopped running into Chicago, 
New York, Philad elphia or any of our 
other large cities for twenty-four hours, 
food prices would advance. If they 
stop for forty-eight hours, coal prices 
would advance. ‘If they stopped for a 


week, tens of thousands would perish 
from famine and cold. 
train service hold you at its mercy 


that way? 
These are but the barest suggestions— 
the most scant ideas—of what the city 


means, 

The spider weaves his web strand at a 
time. e city enmeshes you little by 
little. Back of its veneer of bright lights 


and hilarity, the skeleton of reality stalks 
unceasingly. 

Before you decide to go cityward, learn 
something about city conditions. And if 
you learn enough, you won’t come. Once 
the city grips you, it will keep you. Its 
hold is as potent as opium or cocaine. 

Think it over—think hard and earnestly 
—and the old red barn will look like 
King Solomon’s Temple, and the road 
down through the pasture will be the most 





beautiful boulevard on earth! 
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International Harvester Oil 
and Gas Engines 


AVE you a washing machine 
H and a churn at your house? 

Do you pump water, saw wood, 
grind feed, run a cream separator? 
Probably most of these things are 
everyday chores with you. 

Do you do this work by hand? If 
so, you will be able to save yourself a 
‘vast amount of work, secure much 
time for other work, and live an easier 
life by letting an International Har- 
vester oil poe fom engine do this drud- 
gery for you. 

An International Harvester engine 
will last years after more cheaply 
built engines are worn out—working 





for you economically and without 
trouble. You will understand this 
when you are acquainted with Inter- 
national Harvester engine features— 
these forexample: Accurately ground 
piston and lapped rings, offset cylin- 
der head, large valves, detachable 
valve guides, fuel pump, ete. The 
engines are of all styles—vertical, 
horizontal, stationary and portable; 
air and water-cooled; from 1 to 60- 
H. P. They operate on the cheapest 
or most convenient fuel. 


Learn all about them at the local dealer’s. 
If he does not sell International Harveste: 
engines, write us for interesting catalogues 
and full information. Drop us a postal card 


to-day 


International Harvester Co. of America 


(Incorporated) 
USA 


Chicago 


RUBBER HOOFING 
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BEST HOG OILER 


The Post that uses Crude oil 
or Medicated oil. Automatic 
in action. Perfect in results. 
Will not clog, works in all 
-weather. Sold under guarantee. 


0. H. C. MFG. CO. 
115 Bridge, St. 


> Peoria, III. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Seed-bed preparation is the leading 
thought in every farmer's head just 
now. Someask an icultural editor 
or some other wise man how can best 
fit their stalk ground foroatsoralittlelater 
their plowing for corn. Noman can correct- 
ly answer that question without knowing 
the field, its past treatment, and the sea- 
son. Then sometimes it is hard to tell. 
About all the seed-bed advice that can be 
given is the kind of a seed-bed to be kept 
in mind as the ideal. It is then left to the 
individual to work our for himself the best 
method of bringing his field as nearly as 
possible to that standard. There is a 
world of difference in the way a field works 
up in different seasons. This is especially 
true of the field in which the humus mat- 
ter is low. The field that contains plenty 
of humus can be put into good seed-bed 
condition almost any time. 


Cross fences all through the fields are 
an abomination. Some permanent fences 
we must have, and we want them perma- 
nent too, but there are too many field 
fences wasting good ground. Father was 
visiting in Michigan year and he tells 
of farms there fenced off in five to ten acre 
fields with rail fences. What a waste of 
land and a growth of weeds those must 
incur. Even a wire fence through the 
field is almost a snug harbor for weeds and 
insects. I like the me of having the work 
land in one big field and then, as the har- 
vesting and pasturing of the crops require, 
put up temporary fences. I believe the 
time saved in cultivating and plowing 
will care for the building of such fences. 
Knee is my ~~ said a husky 
young farmer as he handed me a package 
uch be, pandeneah ain of Canale 
sweet peas, pansies a 

old favorites. “I plant these in the gar- 
den” he said “‘in rows like the vegetables.” 
You can’t keep flower beds clean unless 
you put your whole time in on them. I 
want the most flowers possible for the 
time expended, so take this way.” To me 
that man is both a practical man and a 
poet. He loves the beautiful and — 
about to get it. His neighbors tell me that 
he grows the good things of life into his 
character in the same way. 


They say that Theodore Roosevelt is 
going to add the title of Agricultural Ex- 
plorer to his present long list. On his tri 
to South America he came in touch wit 
that work and at once saw the value of it. 
He believes there are two main essentials 
in agriculture, getting the best out of what 
we now have, and getting what the other 
fellow has that is worth something to us. 
Hansen and some of the other agricultural 
explorers will have to look well to their 
laurels or “Teddy” will outelass them. 





If there is ever a time when men are 
more likely to get “blue” than others it is 
at seeding time. If conditions are bad so 
many of us are sure we will never reap a 
harvest. When that feeling comes I think 
it is time to “‘consider the hilies.”” Go out 
into the woods and hunt up some hepati- 
cas, blood roots, dog-toothed violets, and 
squirrel corn, or go out on the prairie and 
find some little butter cups or some wind 
flowers. These frail little fellows all have 
faith in the ness of the season and 
are making the most they can out of it. 
Why should not we likewise have faith 
like a grain of mustard seed and put in our 
best licks. 

“The red of courage, the gold of faith 

Are woven whene’er a man 
Looks in the face of failure 
And does the best he can.” 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost, 








100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
Milk Substitute, 


Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 


At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTURY 
[AUKEGAN ° ° 


FARM daa 


fer LOVERS. ALAA PA: BUMS nd OF MER (GUS 
A NOTE OF WARNING? 


t, oats, and 





same expense; also we can inform you how you 
ean grow big crops without lime. If you are short 
of manure, we can give you a plan to get organic 

matter at least expense. 
We can tell you if your soll isacid. If acid we 
to 1 All these 


Write us for free booklet No. 83. 


Intelligent, Eeggecsive, Representatives 














—Geo. W. Godfry, Ia. 
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CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 2031 & St, Lincole, Wad, 


150 Acres, $4000 


Horses, Cows and uipment 
Highly productive New York State farm, splendidly lo- 
cated, fully equipped; i assured; house, 3 
barns, other buildings; 2 horses, 8 cows, all wagons, ma- 
eb , tools, crops, ete., included if taken now; only 

cash;location and full details of this and a {1 


$4000, part 
of 50 acres fully equipped for $2500, part » page 3, 
“Strout'’s Winter Farm Bargains’, write today for 


free copy. 
E. A. Strout Farm Agency, Sta. 3067, Union Bank Bldg Pittsburg, Pa. 


FLORIDA fetes 


Stock Farm Land 
Peace River region. Low price. Joins own bi 
farms. Help wanted. FARWELL & SONS, 58 
FENELON STREET, DUBUQUE, IOWA 
“Mention Successful Farming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 
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HIGH INTEREST RATES ON SMALL 
LOANS 


In making inquiry we find that some of 
our neighbors pay a very high rate of in- 
terest on small, short loans, and that this 
is the case the country over; however, in 
a number of these cases, we find that the 
borrower is not strong financially, nor is he 
inclined to be up to the minute when pay 
day comes. These are someof the principal 
reasons for loans at a high rate of interest, 
so much red tape has to be gone through 
to make the lender absolutely safe, that it 
makes the cost of interest high. - 

What are the remedies? This is the 
question that we have all asked one an- 
other. We find however through investi- 
gation that the man who meets his ac- 
counts promptly can borrow money at a 
reasonable rate; that is, he can borrow at a 
six per cent rate whichis considered reason- 
able at present in this locality, but men 
of good financial standing should be able to 
borrow at four per cent at the outside. 

Trust companies and banks in general 
pay three per cent on deposits, in some 
cases it must be a six months deposit, in 
other cases three per cent is paid on check- 
ing accounts. These institutions are now 
under the State Accouting Law and they 
are naturally supposed to be safe institu- 
tions, but you have neighbors who are prob- 
ably just as safe, who need a little money 
now and then to run business, until some- 
thing is sold; they would be glad to borrow 
at four per cent, and so long as you have a 
hun or two lying idle as a checking 
account in the bank, woulda’t you be as 
well satisfied with four per cent interest? 

Banks make money, they have to, for 
they are at a great deal of expense, run 
risks, and numerous other things come up 
to be looked after. We talk about making 
the road from the producer to the consum- 
er shorter, now let’s say something about 
making the road from the lender to the 
borrower shorter. It is your money the 
bank lends to yous neighbor, not theirs, in 
many cases; they rao A stand as a mid- 
dleman guaranteeing that you will get 
your money when you call for it; did you 
ever see it that way?—O. R. A., Ind. 


THE KING 
I ask you to sign my next petition, be- 
cause I am the mightiest king that ever 
lived. Other kings have yielded to me as 
a child to its sire; even have I laughed at 
all the gods of every land from Osiris to 
Jehovah. 


With my breath have I wiped whole 


nations from the face of the earth. 

For me have men discarded honor and 
women virtue. I destroy ambition, ruin 
statesmen—and still they love me. 

I fili insane asylums and prisons, house 
my subjects in hovels and feed them on 
husks. Still they love me. 

Fathers give me their sons, mothers 
their daughters and maidens their lovers 
and beg me to stay. 

With one touch I have ruined great in- 
dustries. 

Judges yield to my power and lawyers 
forget under my spell to plead. 

I barn cities. With one touch have I 
sunk navies and destroyed great armies. 

I never sleep. 

I turn gold into dross, health into misery 
beauty into caricature, and pride to shame. 
The more I hurt the more I am sought. 

I, by turns, raise aman to highest heaven 
and sink him to deepest hell. 

I am Satan’s right hand man. I do his 
work freely, cheerfully and without pay, 
yet he is ashamed of me. 

My name is Rum. Have you ever 
heard of me?—A. F. B. 
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THE CAR WITHA CONSCIENCE 


“Farming on shares” with afi 
Oakland is pleasant and profitable. 

Oakland cars are so well built 
that they are long lived and “wear 
like iron.” Their smooth running 
powerful motors, ruggedly con- 
structed, make them as “strong as 
oxen.” They will pull through mud 
and sand like steam engines. They 
are simple—not complicated—easy, 
to drive. Known everywhere as 
great hill climbers.” 





Oakland Motor Cars made in four and six) 

cylinder types. A wide range of = de-) 

signs and horse r ratings rices 

$1150 to $2600 f 0. b. factory. Ali cars fully 
equipped, including Delco starting. lightin 

and ignition system. Send for catalog a 

name of nearest dealer, / 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 


OF MICHIGAN 
(PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, 



























Powerful—Rapld 
—Handy-— safe—Nostumpstoo 
-large or too deeply rooted. 


The Faultless 

* Develops Greater Power with s Strain 
eng other stump p made. Noted for its fast work, easy 
ng —— ty,allover the United States and in foreign 
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Make them yourself from binder twine. With an Ideal Rope Machine anyone § 
can make halter ropes or cow ties at home, They will cost only two cents each and f 

| ee Fee eee ais needa hie ae bse f 

BOM The'hdost Rove Machine Cots On Tipe ay pest 

, materia! and to last a life time with we. 

4 another ppg Ha in every Me! wae y 

ee s H for free descriptive. cire ead th ter mocks & be I 

wa ae bs _ > i E. O. BERG MFG. CO., Dept. C, Madison, Minn. f 




















Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make ‘better 
paper for you. Please mention Successful Farming when writing. ~ 
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Let Me Tell You 
‘tne TEMPLE 
ENGINE 


Revolutionized 
Engine Buliding 
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Disk Tools for Intensive Tillage 


There isn’t a farmer in America but 
who should own at least one Cut- 
away (CLarx) disk harrow or plow. 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes 


Ask us about the Dovsete Action Exome 
Harrow, the Dovsete Action — REOULAR, 
the Dougie Action—Extension Heap—(for 
orchard work), the Sincie AcTIon—REGULAR, 
the Srnetw Action—Extension Heap—(for 
orchard work), the Busm anp Boo Piow, the 
Cornw anp Cotrrow Harrow, the Rrout Lar 
Pow, the Catrrornia ORCHARD PLow, oF the 
one-horse harrows and cultivators, whichever 
it may be that you need. Ask your dealer to 
show you a Coraway (Ctarx) machine. Do 
not accept a substitute. Write us for catalog. 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maher of the original CLARK dish harrows and plows 
Higganum, Conn. 











004 Main Street, 
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1 for 3 months’ subscription to 

“és . 2 ” 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 

calied the “ Bible"’ of bee keeping. Facts, stories, 


ideas worth dollars to you. Shows bow to get more 
and better honey. Book on “ Bee Supplies” sent 
Free. Offer open for limited time. Send stamps or 
coin at our risk. 


THE A. 1, ROOT CO., Box No. 25, Medina, Ohie 























COWPEAS===: 


Choicest quality, new crop, , and 
guatare in any pari of the corn belt, Fertilize 


grow and 
e 
like clover, make good hay, ‘Renal 


silage, or green 
eummer and fall. Turn under in late fall and you won't 
meed to fertilize the land so treated. Soa, 
eam and illustrated catalog free on request. 
tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. |) 4 DES MOINES, IOWA, 


It pays to keep bees right and raise 
your own honey. Send today for Free 
catalog of BEE SUPPLIES and sam- 
ple copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL; old- 


est bee paper in America and indispensable to the 
beekeeper. DADANT & SONS, Box D, HAMILTON, 


Mention Successful Fsrming’s guarantee 
when writing to advertisers. 

















PRAIRIE, HILLS AND HOLLOWS 

[here is another thing regarding the 
growing of kafir for grain that we must 
learn and that is, not to plant the seed so 
thickly. Most farmers fairly strew the 
seed in the row and this in face of the show- 
ing of the last four dry years when it has 
been proved that the stalks should not be 
closer together than 6 to 8 inches in the 
row. If fodder is the main item it is well 
to plant thickly, but if grain is the main 
crop and fodder only incidental, thinner 
planting should be the rule. 


Farmers in that part of the corn belt 
which grew corn for sale last year are dis- 
owes at the course of the market. 

armers in this section, which grew but 
little corn, are pleased at being able to buy 
corn for much less than they expected to 
last fall. Corn of fair quality can now be 
laid down at our country stations for 70 
cents while oats can be had for 43 cents. 
That corn is cheaper than many expected 
is due mostly to the mildest winter ever 
experienced in the southwest. It is also 
due to some extent to allowing corn to 
come in duty free but it is stil] more due 
to a reduction of ocean freights from Ar- 
gentina. One year ocecn rates from 
that country to New York were 13 cents 
a hundred; now grain is carried between 
the same ports for 4% cents a hundred. 
This reduction in carrying rates is of great- 
er importance than the tariff reduction 
and it was made at a time when it would 
most help the poor farmers who had to 
buy grain. 


Should this be an ave spri 
can imagine we fellows dovalastin Ekaons 
and O ma hard at work planting corn 
as you read this. But the average plant- 
ing date is later here than it was 15 years 
. Then, every farmer bent all his ener- 
gies toward getting his corn all in the 
ground by April 15th; now they are well 
satisfied if May lst sees the work done. 
This is due to the late springs that seem to 
go with our dry summers. As a rule, a 
growing season is good from start to 
ish; such seasons we used to have and 
will have again. When they do come we 
will show markets what a real good 
quality of corn is; corn that will weigh 
out 30 bushels of ear corn to the 26-inch 

wagon box. 


This will be more of an experimental 
year than any other we have ever had. 
Much seed must be bought and farmers are 
going to try all kinds from the earliest to 
the latest. Personally we have always 
favored growing a medium sized corn that 
matures at the medium time. Extra 
early corn is the best in a year like that of 
1913 but such years come but seldom. In 
= of this we shall plant 5 acres of corn 
this spring with seed from northern Iowa. 
This 1s to be used for early hog feed and 
we hope it will be fit to feed in time to 
save us at least a two weeks corn bill. It 
will, if it does as other northern corn has 
that we have planted at other times. 


Following the dry year of 1910 we sent 
to a friend in northern Iowa and got one 
bushel of corn which we planted here about 
April 10th. The season was a favorable 
one and we were feeding corn grown from 
this seed by June 10th. It wasnotfully ma- 
tured at that time but was plenty hard 
enough to make good hog feed. Corn 
from native seed did not reach this stage 
for fully two weeks more so we saved a 
two weeks’ corn bill by asing tate 
On the other hand, the lowa seed failed to 
produce as much by 10 bushels per acre 
as did native seed so we cannot be just 
sure whether or not we were ahead by 
planting it. However, we will try it again. 
—H. C. Hatch, Kana. 
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The roof goes on last—but think 
of it first. It’s the final proms 
tion for buildings. label 
stands for 15 years of guaranteed 
service at leasi—when you buy 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


—and it means that the3 

pong wis in the world are be- 
hind the reliability of your pur- 
chase. There is no test by which 
you can judge roofing. The Certain-teed 

















6c for 10 Hours 
aiings cine ences don igh priced ete 
on e, 
alcohol or gasoline. Only working parts. 





mobile type muffier; ball-bearing 
governor adjustable while run- 
ning and other features, 
E US PROVE IT— 
engine sent oo 30 days’ 4 


sands of satisfied users. Write for 
catalog and 






































REMOVING STUMPS WITH DYNA- 
MITE 

Two years ago I bought a place that 
had been cleared for several years, but 
none of the stumps had been removed. 
Before setting an orchard I had a great 
many stumps to remove. This was my 
first experience in shooting stumps, and 
the little stick of dynamite looked so 
small for such a big job that I put in more 
than was necessary at first. After a few 
trials I found that one-fourth of a stick, or 
about two ounces was sufficient for the 
small dead stumps, while half a stick was 
sufficient for most of them. When the 
ground is hard is the best time to get them 
out. Then the dynamite has somethin 
solid to react against, while if the groun 
is wet and soft, it often blows out without 
lifting the stump. 

Take a crow-bar and make a hole that 
reaches as nearly directly under the ume 
as possible, and so that the charge wi 
come against the root. If it is a foot below 
the fork in the roots it will not have as 
much lifting force as if in contact with the 
stump. It may require several trials to 
locate the proper place, but if the charge 
can be placed under the stump and be- 
tween the main roots, there will not be 
much uncertainty about the result. 

A foot of fuse will be ample. Cut this off 

square and thrust one end into the cap sold 
for that purpose. With pliers crimp the 
cap at the open end so that it will stay on 
the fuse but do not tamper with the other 
end of the cap. Now with the blade of a 
pocket knife ream out a hole in one end of 
the dynamite and insert the cap, after 
which push it to the bottom of the hole 
taking care that the cap remains in con- 
tact with the dynamite. If there is dan- 
ger of its coming out, tie it firmly with a 
string. 
Where the holes are not deep the dyna- 
mite may be crumbled up and put in the 
hole with the cap and fuse pushed around 
it. If forty per cent dynamite is used there 
will be no danger from the dynamite ex- 
cept from the cap. I have seen two pieces 
of dynamite put in the same hole, and one 
of them would be blown out with the 
stump and never explode. The care 
should be taken with the cap. 

The fuse should just reach above the 
ground, and before it is lighted should be 

lit for half an inch with a sharp knife. 

his will expose the powder, so that when 
the match is applied it will begin to sput- 
ter. When this occurs it is time for the 
operator to get a safe distance between 
himself and thestump. With a foot of fuse 
you will usually have about a minute to 
get away, which is time enough. Ii is not 
necessary to go far, since the stump and 
dirt will be thrown into the air; the only 
danger is in being hit as it comes down. 
usually go a few rods away and watch for 
stones and pieces of stump as they come 
down. It is well enough to be careful, 
though the danger is not as much as one 
might think. When ac is put in, the 
dirt may be lightly tamped by pushing it 
in with a stick. 

I paid 20 cents a pound for thedynamite. 
a cent a foot for the fuse, and a cent and a 
half for caps so that each stump cost me an 
average of 7centseach. If I had dug them 
out the cost would have been more than 
double that.—H. F.G., Mo. 


Poverty never spoiled a good man, but 
prospestey often does. It’s easy to stand 


times, for that’s the only thi ou 
can do; but in good times the fouldlie: 








has to do night work.—Lorimer. 
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Diamond 
Squeegee Tire S 


Tread 


When the rail is wet or covered with 
oil, ice and sleet, a little sand on the track 
gives the wheel the necessary traction. 


That’s how Diamond Squeegee Treads 
work—they provide the traction that prevents 
the skid—meaning security. 
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This extra security advantage costs noth- 
ing. The increased wear and mileage ved from a 
Diamond Squeegee Tread Tire is so apparent that many 
motorists use them all the year around from the view- 
point of economy alone, 


Your dealer can supply you 
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‘Which Pump? 


Let Our Pump Expert Help You Decide 











Out of 300 different of pumps it’s hard to pick the one you 
need. Getexpert advice. Write our Mr. Gould, in chargeof our Consulta- 
tion Department. He will gladly help you, without c » without 
obligation. His experience will surely save you money vexation. 






Before you buy any pump or water system, out about 
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GOULDS MANUFACTURING 
97 West Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Purpose 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY’ 


Tells About Phosphorus 











66 U talk about phosphorus, and 
sometimes yousay phosphoric acid. 
Do they both mean the same, or, if 
there is a difference, can you explain it 
to us so that an ordinary individual can 
understand?” 

This question was fired at a Professor 
from the experiment station who was dis- 
cussing the subject of soil fertility at a 
meeting of a farmers club. 

“There is a difference,”’ replied the Pro- 
fessor, “and it is well worth while for 
farmers to understand the meaning of the 
two terms. A fertilizer containing a cer- 
tain percentage of phosphoric acid is not 
worth nearly as much as a fertilizer con- 
taining an equal percen of phosphorus. 
Perhaps I can best explain the difference 
by an illustration. 

“There is practically the same difference 
between phosphorus and phosphoric acid 
that there is between lemon and lemonade. 
A glass of lemonade may contain the juice 
of one lemon but the water which makes up 
the t part of the bulk is free and 
plentiful and you should pay but little, if 
anything, for it. 

“Phosphoric acid is a combination of 
phosphorus and oxygen in the proportion 
of about three parts of phosphorus to four 
parts of oxygen. In other words, in seven 
parts of phosphoric acid there are only 
three parts, or less than half, phosphorus. 

“There is no more reason aie a farmer 

should pay anything for the oxygen in 
yhosphoric acid than there is for him to 
- water for making lemonade. Air and 
water contain large quantities of oxygen 
and he can get his supply free from these 
sources, 

“In labeling their goods, most manufac- 
turers of fertilizers show the percentage of 
phosphoric acid in the goods. Some experi- 
ment stations and chemists give the per- 
centage of phosphorus in the products 
te sted by them, especially in the case of 
raw rock phosphate. When considering 
the relative value and cost of two ferti- 
lizers it is important that you compare 
them upon the same basis. Be sure that 
you are not considering phosphoric acid in 
one and phosphorus in the other. Other 
things being equal, a fertilizer containing 
twenty-five per cent phosphoric acid is 
worth no more than a fertilizer containing 
twelve per cent phosphorus.” 

How Much in the Soil 

“Can you tell us something about how 
much phosphorus there is in the soil and 
how we can tell whether we have enough 
of it?”’ was asked by an interested listener 

“In the first place’ continued the Pro- 
fessor, ‘phosphorus is the only element 
of fertility that must be purchased for 
most of our common soils. I have already 
explained how the supply of nitrogen can 
be maintained by growing legumes, such 
as clover, alfalfa, etc.” 

“Don’t we need potash, too?” asked 
someone, 

“Yes,” replied the Professor, ‘crops 
must have potash, but, with the exception 
of peat soils, our soils are so well supplied 
that we need not give much attention to 
that element. I want to tell you some- 
thing about potash later but just now we 
are talking about phosphorus. 

“The amount of phosphorus varies wide- 
ly in different soils. Some have as little 
as four hundred or five hundred pounds to 
the acre while others have more than ten 
times as much. Chemical analysis of the 








soil will show the total amount of phos- 

horus contained in it but does not show 
hee much of it is in a form that plants can 
Of course you understand that 
only a part of the phosphorus and other 
plant foods in the soil is available for crops 


use it. 


at a given time. One soil may have a 
fairly large amount cf ——— and 
only a small percentage of it be available, 
while another soil has a comparatively 
small amount of phosphorus but a large 
percentage of it in form that crops can 
use it. Cultivation, manure, green 
manure, etc., help to make plant food 
available. 

“The best way to find out whether or 
not you need horus on your land is 
to apply a little of it and see if it produces 
enough increase in crops to pay a net 
profit.” 

How Phosphorus Gets Away 

“What becomes of our phosphorus and 
how rapidly does it get away from us?” 
asked a middle-aged man near the front 
ot Phosphorus everything 

" is present in i 
grown on the farm, both plants and ani- 
mals. When you grow 100 bushels of corn 
the crop takes about 23 pounds of phos- 
phorus from the soil. Approximately 17 
pounds of this is in the grain and 6 pounds 
in the fodder - 100 — of -_ there 
is 11 pounds of phosphorus in i 
and 5 pounds in the straw; 50 bushels of 
wheat have 12 pounds in 
pounds in the straw; timothy hay con- 
tains 3 pounds per ton; clover hay, 5 
pounds per ton; alfalfa hay, 414 pounds 

r ton; potatoes, 4 pounds per 100 

ushels. 

“Even the bodies of animals and the 
d products sold contain small amounts 
of ph horus. Fat cattle contain about 
7 pounds and fat 3 pounds in each 
1000 pounds of ani ; in 10,000 pounds 
of milk there is 7 pounds and only a mere 
trace in butter 

‘When crops are fed to live stock about 
three-fourths of the phosphorus goes into 
the manure and can be returned to the soil 
if it is not allowed to waste. It is evident, 
however, that even if a man feeds all the 
crops grown on his land, he is gradually 
reducing his supply of p horus unless 
he buye feed or in some other way pro- 
vides for making good the fertility re- 
ae by the animals or dairy products 
sold. 

“Don’t clover and alfalfa help to k 
up the eupply of phosphorus?” was . 

“It is a common belief omens farmers,” 
replied the Professor, ‘‘that all they need to 
do to keep their soils fertile is to grow some 
clover, alfalfa, or other legume. I hope 
that none will misunderstand me when I 
say that this erroneous idea is responsible 
for wearing out many thousands of acres 
of land. The | es take nitrogen from 
the air and add it to the soil, but they do 
not add phosphorus. There is no p 
phorus in the air and the only place that 
the legumes can obtain the amounts ne- 
cessary for their growth is from the soil. 
I have already told you that a ton of clover 
hay contains five pounds of phosphorus 
and a ton of alfalfa hay contains four and 
one-half pounds. All of this comes from 
the soil. 

“It is true that the long roots of ] es 
can utilize some of the fertility which is BO 
deep as to be out of reach of the more shal- 
low rooted crops. They also help to make 
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OWHERE 
is ambition 
rewarded more 
generously than 
inthe Southeast. 
Small capital 
and energy will 
accomplish wonder- 
ful results for you in 

this favored land. 


Dairying, trucking, fruit growing, poultry 
raising and general farming are making South- 
erp farmers independent. 

Land from $15 an Acre Up 

Plenty of rain and ample sunshine every 
month, irrigation unnecessary. Growing season 
from 7 to 10 months duration. Two and three 
crops raisedannually. Local markets plentiful 
and profitable. Early vegetables and fruit bring 
high prices in Northern cities. 


Where 
Men of 
Veslolharels 
Prosper 





healthful 
summers and winters make the South the most 
desirable location in America for Homeseekers. 





The sum realized for Beef, Butter, Milk and 
Oheese will pay fifty per cent on the 
investment. 








Two Crops Yearly 
100 Acres Equipped $3700 


Splendid farm, ideal location, delightful climate, 210 
Gaye growing season, two crops yearly on same land; 
alfalfa does splendidly here; productive fields, woodland 
75 fruit trees, lots of berries; fresh fish and 

y, plentiful, cheap; pretty 
ings; only one mile to 
l, stores; income last year 

$1263; owner buy larger farm; quick buyer gets this 
$3700, terms. Full details, page 4 “Strout's 
jargains,"’ write today for your free copy. 


E. A. t Farm Agency, 
Station 3067, 47 West 34th St,, New York 















Address: LOYD M. INNER Gen. Mér. - 
Skidmore Land Co., 10 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 
WashingtonNeedsF armers 
To feed her growing cities. Land a-plenty, ell- 
mate ideal, water abundant. Send Ze stamp Btate 
Bureau of and Ineipetics for bul- 
letin, “Dairying, Poultry and Raising.” Bureau 
has no land for sale. Address I. M. HOWELL, Com- 
missioner, Dept. L, Olympia, Washington. 


Seed Potatoes 


Red River Valley Grown; 















~ — new 
mailed free if vou mention this 7 
Co., Dept. D 4 Des Moines, a 


Wise providers read the ads. 
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available the fertility in the soil, but that | 
merely results in the growth of larger crops | 
and the more rapid exhaustion of the phos- 
phorus supply in the soil unless measures | 
are adopted for maintaining this supply.”’ | 

“How can we increase the amount of 
phosphorus in our soils?” was asked, and | 
the Professor explained and answered | 
questions about the different forms in | 
which this important element of fertility | 





may be obtained. The interest was so 
great that almost an hour was consumed 
and we will tell about it in a later issue.— 
A. H. 8. 


YOUR PARCELS POST SERVICE 

We hear so little said regarding our par- 
cels post;in the farm papers at the present 
time, especially by the farmers them- 
selves, and I wonder what is the reason. 
The Post Office Department shows that 
someone is doing an enormous business. 
Probably they have been, as I have, so 
well satisfied that they go ahead and use it 
and say nothing about it to anyone. 

The change to larger packages and 
cheaper rates looks very encouraging in- 
deed, and I believe when the farmer really 
learns how to use the system which he has 
so long been deprived of, that he will be 
greatly benefited. It should also benefit 
the consumer in the towns as well. 

We are sorry to say that so far our par- 
cels post business has been more limited 
than it should have been; however, wehave 
used it to a great extent in sending butter 
to our private customers in town. Of 
course the butter must be put up in card- 
board cartons, and packed carefully for 
summer shipment; we have improved up- 
on this some, as our butter shipments are 
local, and go from route to town only. 
When the weather is extremely warm the 
package is wrapped in some damp, cool 
material; sometimes we use dampened 
rhubarb leaves, and place the whole in a- 
pasteboard box. The carrier usually re- 
turns the box the next day, in fact doesn’t 
even take the box out of the wagon when 
he gets to town; sometimes the package is 
neatly tucked away in his little bucket or 
box that he carried his feed in. In this 
way our butter has arrived in first-class 
shape at all seasons. Our experience leads 
us to believe that fresh meats are moredif- 
ficult to handle, and we find the rates are 
yet high for long distances; however, we 
are not called on to make these long dis- 
tance shipments very often, the local busi- 
ness being the business that interests us 
most. 

But in shipping to the consumer in 
large cities we should have some system 
whereby the goods would be paid for upon 
delivery, and a card good for the amount, 
forwarded to the shipper, which could be 
cashed at the bank or post office, less two 
or three cents on the dollar for collection. 
—O. R. A.. Ind, 


THE VOTER’S PSALM 


The politician is my Shepherd. I shall | 


not want for anything during the cam- 
paign. He leadeth me into the saloon for 
my vote’s sake, he filleth my pockets with 
cigars, my beer runneth over. 

He inquireth after my family even unto 
the third and fourth generation. Yea, 
though I walk through mud and rain to 
vote for him and shout myself hoarse, 
when elected, he straightway forgetteth 
me. I meet him in his own house and he 
knoweth me not. Surely the wool hath 
been pulled over miné eyes. Will someone 
please wake me.—H. F. H. 


_ Greasing or oiling the dise and storing 
it in the shed as soon as one is through with 
it in the fields, while it is bright and 
polished, will prevent its being p eee 
by rust, pulling the team hard when again 
put into service, and doing inefficient 
work till it scours up well. 
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is now electrically sealed with a 
“Seal of Purity” so absolute 
that it is water-proof, damp- 
proof, dust-proof—even 


air-proof. 


It’s clean, pure, 
healthful if it’s 
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Give regular aid to teeth, 
breath, appetite and digestion. 
It’s the safe besides delicious 
and beneficial confection! 


BUY IT BY THE BOX 


for 85 cents—at most dealers 


Each box contains twenty 5 cent 
packages. They stay fresh until used. 


Chew it after every meal 


the 
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Ten Days’ Free Trial 
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Your Tires Can Be Made Like Thies 





For particulars write to 


THE BRICTSON MFG. CO. 
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OUR MILLION ACRE 
ALFALFA CLUB 





Alfalfa Club we were aware that 
we could only publish answers to 
a very few of the thousands of inquiries 
received from those who are interested in 
this wonderful crop. Consequently, we 
arranged to send a personal answer direct 
‘o each inquirer and he thereby received 
he information he desired much more 
yromptly than would be possible if he de- 
pended upon a published reply. If we 
published all the answers to questions and 
letters of experience from the members of 
Our Million Acre Alfalfa Club there would 
be no room to give ~ anything else in 
Successful Farming. With the possible 
exeeption of a few errors such as might 
easily occur in 80 rot a maas of letters, 
every inquiry has mn given careful at- 
tention and an answer promptly given. 
It is our earnest hope that we have been 
nstrumental in helping a great many 
armers to make a success in their first 
trial of alfalfa wing. 
By the time this issue reaches you it will 
»e too late to spend much time in planning 
and preparing for spring seeding; some o 
you w ill have already sown your seed. It 
8 time, however, for those who expect to 
sow alfalfa in the late summer to make 
their plans. A good way to begin is by 
rolling your name in Our Mithon Acre 
Alfalfa Club along with the thousands of 
yther alfalfa growers. All that is neces- 
sary is to send us a letter stating the num- 
yer of acres which you expect to sow and 
hen, if you have any questions, send them 
along We will try to find an alfalfa 
zrower who can give you the desired in 
ormation. 
We have not given muek gpace to ma- 
erial designed to encourage farmers to 
zrow alfalfa. It has been taken for granted 
hat there are few who do not realize that 
t is one of the best, if not the best, paying 
‘rops which can be grown; also, that there 
s scarcely a farm in the middle west on 
which it cannot be successfully grown if 
ywroper methods are followed. Our chief 
aim has been and is to help farmers grow 
alfalfa rather than to convince them that 
hey ought to grow it. The latter point 
should require no argument or proof, con- 
idering the | large number who are now 
growing it with h large profits per acre 


W HEN we started Our Million Acre 


ALFALFA } HAY FOR HORSES 
A Nebraska subscriber writes: “I have 
ed considerable alfalfa hay to my work 
horses during the past winter and have 
»bserved no bad effects. The horses like 
it and have kept in good condition. Some 
of my neighbors tell me that there is dan- 
ger of injuring horses by feeding them al- 
falfa hay and I would like to know if you 

have knowledge of any such trouble. 
This inquiry is of special interest to a 
large number of our readers, owing to the 
fact that many of them who have never 
grown alfalfa are contemplating sowing 
some the coming season. Furthermore, 


there is more or less prejudice against feed- 
ing alfalfa to work horses, especially in sec- 
tions where a large amount of it is grown. 

A few months ago we published an 








article in which the question of feeding 
alfalfa hay to work horses was somewhat 
thoroughly discussed. We emphasized 
the fact that alfalfa hay is similar to bran 
in composition, and that it should be fed 
as a concentrate rather than as a roughage. 

with timothy or mined hey, oF prane 
_ with nie or Ee ae 

morning, noon 

same method is Lene Fee in feeding it the 
hay, injurious results are likely to follow. 
Alfalfa hay is very palatable and horses 
will consume large amounts. Byso d 
they receive an excess of protein whieh 
causes excessive urination and sometimes 
produces soft, “windy” horses which are 
unable to atand hard work and often have 
puffed hocks and stocked legs. 

Important mformation concerning the 
feeding of alfalfa hay to horses has been 
obtained by the Kansas experiment sta- 
tion. After an extensive test in which 
various rations were fed to a e number 
of horses, they conclude that “‘alfalfa hay, 
when properly fed, is a much more valu- 
ableroughage thaneither timothy orprairie 


f| hay, and reduced the cost of daily ration 


from 25 to 35 per cent when substituted 
for prairie or timothy bay and fed with 
corn and oats.’ 

According to the results of the Kansas 
station, the first step in the proper feeding| “a. as ama: Mam: . =. .. 
of alfalfa hay to horses is to cut the crop 
at the proper time. The hay should be 
somewhat more mature than is usuall 
the case, the field being almost in f 
bloom. It should also be well cured, as 
moldy or musty hay is injurious to horses. 

The most im 
able resulta in the feeding of alfalfa hay to 
horses is overfeeding. One pound of alfa| eeeas 
fa hay containe about one-third more di- 


gestible proteim than a pound of shelled 
corn and ie fairly rich m carbohydrates 
and ‘at. When an excess of protein is 


consumed, the kidneys and other organs 
are overworked and irritation frequently 
results. 

When allowed as much alfalfa hay as he 
will eat, a medium sized horse will consume 
as much or more protein in a day as is a 
tained in a bushel of shelled corn. 
farmer would think of feeding his wak 
horse a bushel of shelled corn per day, and, 
if the animal should by chance consume 
that amount for a few days, he would ex- 
pect serious results. Nevertheless, it is 
not uncommon for a horse to be given as 
much protein in the form of alfalfa as it 
would receive if it were fed fifty-six pounds 
of shelled corn per day. 

In short, the trouble experienced in feed- 
ing alfalfa hay to horses is not with the 
hay but with the feeder. It has been found 
to be an economical and satisfactory feed 
when properly used. Because of its high | 2 
percentage of protein it balances well with 
corn and these two feeds usually form the 
most economical ration where alfalfa is 


grown. 

O Results at the Kansas station “indicate 
that one and one-fifth pounds per hundred 
pounds live weight is about the maximum 
amount for work horses.” In other words, 
a 1500 pound horse should not receive 
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Make Money Qcowlag Potatoes 
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Cutters 
oe 
Diggers, Sorters 
Descriptive matter 
free. Write for it. 
Our No. £2 Pianter 
{s automatic; one man and team plant five acres or 
more a day; Our No, 265 Planter plants abso- 
lutely 100 per cent correct, a seed piece to every bill. 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY Co. 
139 CHIGAGO AVENUE fae SESS ANEREE —_MAMMIOED, MIDIANA, INDIANA, 
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Money-Making Farm 


16 Cows, 1 Tools, Crops 








immediate income big dairy herd included 
with this splendid ib-acre. farm; markets close; land 
level, cuts 70 tons hay 24 cows; 12-room resi- 
dence, furnace heat, 1bb-fe ; owner old. jreuring: 
if taken now farm with 16 2 cove, horse. ns, har- 
ness and crops are yours for $4800, Gnly' $2000" cok, 
balanee easy terms; full details, page 3, “Strout's W 
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Strout Farm Agency 
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work with this 
Handy Cultivator and Weeder 


than three men with common hoes. Eieoti.s 
express prepaid. AGENTS 4 — D 
2 River St. ea Rock Fails, IMinets 


2758 Strawberry y Plants $1.00 


and egadat bargains in Evergreens. 
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WEST SIDE NURSERY. 
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ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB ns SEED 


Varieties and prices in 160 page seed catalog, free. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 31-33 W. Randolph $t., CHICAGO 


100 EVERBEARINO veearye sTeamegeey 








PLAN 1.00 
anteed_ to be hog =I or ar ef refunded. 
Desk 3, Banner Nursery Company, St. Lewis, Mo. 
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Listen! For the next few months, Iam going to make you the most amazing, the most liberal Free 
offer you ever heard of in your life. I want every dairyman,every owner of two or more cows, in this Trial 
country to get the benefit of this new Special Offer of mine. So write me without fail. My Offer 


is new and original. It’s different. It has never before been equalled in the history of this coun 


a combination offer. I not only save you all the middlemen’s profits but I sell you a better mach ne and 


roposition Ly = my plan, 
this paper down. 


ve you a bonus as well to try it, which shows my faith in my separator, —F 
a all about my plan and offermow. Just mail coupon today before you lay 


SAVE $35.00 TO $50.00. 


On the best, most mod most sanitary and closest 
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foreign countries, you won’t find -- su ‘w Galloway Sanitary 
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H tee to 
Try it 90 Days at My-Risk Seats ete re geen Yee saaeaauae 

FB tet you Sey mag Bow Improved Galloway Sanitary any way «I~ T gd Then on top 
you wish. I'll send you one of my wonderful new this Sanitary 
size y' You want, Fight fo Your fa for 30, Sewers = — = ab- is backed bya 

iy 2 free. test it out every way yous 
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cat Out and Mail Coupon 
FREE for My Free Catalog and 
Valuable Dairy Cow Book. , 
paral ect tome Racers” Age of Sains ese Tne owe pccr eee made on sreicds Thay ere FREE to you COUPOM Saves you SI.2 
sean Bee « buying anpahera styhe or }— bay b= money in your pocket for it Just fill In, cut out and 
means a sa of $35 to $50 to you. mali the coupon 





Species 1914 Offer—the most liberal offer ever made and a coupon which toa 
yee stty & tay vel uable book of information—Galloway's ‘ Book pics 
sas ou want my Dairy Cow Book without fail. It's full of cow facts. I 
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— than eighteen pounds of alfalfa hay 
per Gay. 

The test referred to above indicated that 
‘one pound of alfalfa hay may be sub- 

stituted for one and one-half to two pounds 
of prairie or timothy hay, until from one- 
third to one-half or more of the prairie or 
timothy hay has been replaced by alfalfa 
hay, the amount used depending upon the 
qus ality of the alfalfa substituted for the 
other hays.. 


A LINE FENCE PROBLEM 

A subscriber sends the following inquiry: 
“A has asmall place which is jomed by B 
on two sides. B pastures his land, which 
is joined to A but A does not pasture 
any of his near the line fence, but has a 
small pasture near the barn w here he keeps 
his cows. Now does A have to keep up 
his half of the line fence? Both farms are 
in Ohio.” —Mrs. J. J. 

Where a partition fence exists between 
two farms, the owners are liable for the 
maintenance of their respective shares, 
even though one of them does not pasture 
his land or put it to such use as makes the 
fence of actual benefit to him. Line fences 


Producing market cream is a very satis- 
factory side of the dairy business for the 
man who values the young stock of the 
farm. 








are designed to give each owner the double 
benefit of preventing escape of his stock 
and of preventing trespass by his neigh- 
bor’s stock.—A. H. 8. 


CONFERENCE ON MARKETING 
AND FARM CREDITS 
The Second National Marketing Con- 
ference will be held at theSherman Hotel, 
Chicago, on April 14, 15 and 16. Both 
roducers an | consumers realize the need 
or improvement in the methods of mar- 


keting. The question of rural credit and 
cheaper loans for farmers is a vital one. 
Arrange to attend this conference and 


assist in solving these great problems. 
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THE LOVE OF POWER COSTLY | 


By ALSON SECOR 











No,—this is not a school! 


Itisa hog house. If 
the money squandered by “officials” had been 
y 


even half way intelligently handled, the schoo! 
house might have been far better than this hog 


house. 


N its relation to the public good, the 
love of petty power is very costly, as 
shown by what it has cost the State of 

lowa to hold fast to its small policy of 
very local government in all affairs. This 
grand state reccived 6,384,070 acres of 
land from the government and allowed the 
count y supervisors to dispose of the share 
allotted to their county, and invest the 
sum and distribute the income to the 
schools. Only 200 acres remain unsold. 
The money has been squandered and 
lowa remains almost in the back woods so 
far as school improvement is concerned. 
School taxes are high because there is 
little to draw on from school funds. If we 
would have consolidated schools, rural 
high schools, or any improvement, the 
pec ple in the district must be taxed higher 
to doit. 

The same foolish, narrow, policy is ad- 
hered to in regard to roa The people 
like county or township control instead of 
state control, and hence Iowa is about the 
last state to improve her roads. 

Minnesota in no Hurry to Sell. 

See what the broad statesmanship of 
Minnesota’s early lawmakers means to 
the state and especially to the schools and 
highways. She has had 8,473,180 acres 
given her by the government and has 
2,215,293 acres still unsold. Towa has a 
trust fund of $4,788,817.56. Minnesota 
has a trust fund of $31,664,611.38 of 
which $23,601,091.22 is a permanent school 
fund; $1,581,184.43 a permanent univer- 
sity fund, and half df the swamp land fund 
of + ere! goes to general school 
fund. 

All these funds draw an average of 4 
per cent interest. This imterest is dis- 
tributed twice a year to school districts, 
on a per capita basis of pupils attending 
school at least 40 days a year, which in it- 
self encourages school attendance. 

This amounts to about $2 a pupil for the 
whole state. The interest on the other half 


of the swamp land fund goes to state roads. 

Minnesota had the good sense to make 
the income from school lands a perpetual 
state fund that cannot be squandered. 
It also did the wise thing to keep the sale 
of school lands out of the hands of county 
It also provided that sales s 


officers. 





This is a school! When those responsible take as 
much interest in the children as they do in ani- 
mals it will be a step in the right direction. 





be public and set a minimum price at 
which the auction of school lands shall 
start. Here’s part of the law: 

“The proceeds of such lands asare 
or hereafter may be granted by the 
United States for the use of schools 
within each township of the state 
shall remain a perpetual school fund 
to the state; and not more than one- 
third of said lands may be sold within 
two years, one-third in five years, and 
one-third in ten years; but the lands of 
the greatest valuation shall be sold first; 
provided, that no portion of said lands 
shall be sold otherwise than at public 
sale. The principal of all funds aris- 
ing from or other disposition of 
lands or other property, granted or 
extended to the state in each township 
for educational purposes, shall forever 
be preserved inviolateand undiminished ; 
and the income arising from the lease 
or sale of said school land shall be dis- 
tributed to the different townships 
throughout the state, in proportion to 
the number of scholars in each town- 
ship between the ages of 5 and 21 
years; and shall be faithfully applied 
to the specifie objects of the original 

ts or appropriations.” 

ji he ublic schools of the state receive 
about $8,000,000 annual income and the 
amount is constantly increasing from the 
sale of other land and the royalties re- 
ceived from the lease of timber and iron 
lands, the land itself not being sold. 

By Way of Comparison. 

One state, lowa, is poverty stricken 
almost for lack of school funds. Other 
states can pay more, and many of her best 
teachers are tempted away. The other 
state on the north is rolling in wealth of 
school funds, and never can become poor be- 
cause she early adopted the broad poli 
of letting the state handle her public Jan 
and school funds and not the counties. 
One state sold out at private sale, the other 
always at public with a minimum 
price. One got rid of her land as fast as 
possible so as to settle the state. The 
other state holds her public lands and 
waits for settlement to advance the price 
to higher values. And she prefers leasing 
to selling where timber or ore exist. 

Our neighbor on the north learned wis- 
dom from Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Iowa. She pioneered in conservation 
that conserves, and many new western 
states have profited by following the lead 
of progressive Minnesota, instead of being 
blinded by the selfish policy of the other 
states of the central west. 

North and South Dakota have done as 
Minnesota and with like results. Both of 
these states established a minimum price 
of $10 an acre at which school lands are 
to be sold. 

South Dakota has sold about 500,000 
acres and has a school fund of $10,822,565 
bearing 5 and 6 per cent interest. She has 
2,399,926 acres yet to sell. Her school 
fund is distributed semi-annually in pro- 
portion to number of school children in the 
districts. The share at the two apportion- 
ments of last year amounted to bout $5 
a pupil. 

Yorth Dakota has a permanent school 
fund of $9,248,493 and 1,716,037 acres yet 
to sell. 

Doesn’t it make some of you in the older, 
more foolish states sick at heart to know 
what your schools might now be spendin 
to improve them, and how your chee 
tax might now be practically nothing. 

Will the older states profit by this and 
quit kicking about state control of high- 
way funds and supervision, or will the 


still insist that local control shall oval q 


in the good old wasteful way? You farm- 
ers have the deciding vote of these matters. 
You often are the ones who block school 
and road improvement. It’s up to you. 
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[phase Unaer High Pressure) 
Produced under a new 
method of manufacturing 
Rubber Footwear by 
which the life, strength 
and durability of the rub- 
ber is greatly increased 


Goodrich 
“HIPRESS” 


Rubber Footwear 


Made in Boots and Lumberman’s 
Shoes—Brown or White 


Made of the same tough tread 
stock used in tbe famous 
Goodrich unit molded auto- 
mobile tires. 


Up to this time the rubber and 
fabric in boots and shoes have been 
stuck together by hand without press- 
ure—but under the new Goodrich 
“*Hipress”’ process the entire boot 
is welded together into one insepar- 
able piece under enormous pressure— 
no porous rubber, no blisters, no 
leaking, no peeling, no coming apart 
—full of wear and foot comfort. 
Ask your dealer for Goodrich “ Hipress ” 
Footwear—if he does not have them, give us 
his name and we'll see that you aresuppli 
We'll send our Footwear 
Address Dept. 18G 
The 
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Victor Specialty Co., 60 Cook St., Canton, Ohio 
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HOW BACTERIA MULTIPLY 


An Illinois subscriber writes: “I have 
read considerable about inoculating the 
soil for alfalfa. Some advise sowing on 
each acre from 300 to 500 pounds of soil 
from an old alfalfa field or sweet clover 
patch and others recommend the use of a 
commercial culture for inoculating the 
seed before it issown. What I don’t under- 
stand is how the comparatively few bac- 
teria in such a small amount of soil, or the 
few that will stick to the seed when it is 
treated with a commercial culture, can 
have any noticeable effect upon the soil of 
an entire acre and the mass of alfalfa roots 
growing in it.” 

This is a good question, and perhaps the 
most conclusive answer we can give is to 
say that zt works. In other words there 
are thousands of acres upon which alfalfa 
practically failed when an attempt was 
made to grow it without inoculation and 
upon which it grew successfully when in- 
oculated. 

Our correspondent is no doubt familiar 
with the rapidity with which the bacteria 
in yeast produce decided results. Perhaps 
iahas visited a creamery where they used 
commercial starter for ripening their 
cream. If so, he has seen a small tablet 
containing a few bacteria placed in a large 
vat of cream with the result that the cream 
was soured and ready for churning in a 
comparatively short time. 

Possibly we can make the situation 
more simple by telling something about 
the method by which bacteria multiply. 

While many of us think of bacteria as 
bugs and frequently refer to them as such, 
they are really mot bens at all, but are low 
forms of plants. They do not lay eggs 
which require a certain length of time to 
hatch like many bugs do, nor do they pro- 
duce seed which must mature and ripen, 
as do the higher plants. They multiply by 
division, which means that whe, they * Bad 
reached a certain size or age they divide 
and you have just twice as many as you 
had before. It has been observed that 
bacteria sometimes divide as often as once 
in twenty minutes, but that depends to a 
great exent upon the conditions under 
which they are growing. Under favorable 
conditions of temperature, moisture, air, 
food, etc., they divide at much shorter in- 
tervals and multiply much more rapidly 
than when they are subject to adverse con- 
ditions. 

When I tell you that starting with one, 
and assuming that they divide every twen- 
ty minutes, you would have more than 
five hundred millions bacteria at the end 
of ten hours, you will probably not believe 
me. Just figure it out for yourself and see 
if I am not right. When conditions are 
favorable for Rootielet growth it would 
take a real mathematician to figure up 
the number of bacteria you would have 
at the end of twenty-four hours. 

Doesn’t this explain how an alfalfa field 
can be thoroughly inoculated by the few 
bacteria which cling to the seed when it is 
treated with a commercial culture, and 
how a small amount of inoculated soil can 
supply bacteria for an entire acre? ' 


Every owner of a silo, especially those 
who are of only a few years’ experience, 
should keep an eye on the structure during 
the summer months, to see that the staves 
do not twist and warp out of shape, ad- 


mitting air to the interior and leaving the 
whole silo in a condition that will cause it 
to collapse in case of astrong wind. Tight 
hoops and an occasional coat of paint will 
overcome these risks. 
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‘Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephon< 


Tre telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 


which it is made. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormousquantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, variouscomparisonsare here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant, 


Poles 

enough to build a stock- 
ade around California— 
12,480,000 of them, worth 
in the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000 


Wire 

to coil around the earth 
621 times— 15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 
of copper, worth $88,- 
000,000, 


Lead and Tin 
ae to load 6,600 coal cars 
4 —being 659,960,000 
pounds, worth more 
than $37,000,000. 


Conduits 
to go five timesthrough 
the earth from pole to 
pole—225,778,000 feet, 
worth in the warehouse 


$9,000,000, 













Telephones 


enough to string around 
Lake Erie 8,000,000 of 

them, 5,000,000 Bell. 
owned, which, with equip- 
ment, cost at factory 
$45,000,000, 


Switchboards 
in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 
assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 
sufficient to house acity 
of 150,000—more than 
a thousand buildings, 
which, unfurnished, 
and without land, cost 
$44,000,000, 


People 

>equal in numbers to 
the entire population 
of Wyoming—150,000 






ss Bell System employes, 
ae / not including those of 
connecting companies. 


The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under great cities; the 
telephones are installed in separate homes and offices; the 
switch-boards housed, connected and supplemented with other 
machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order 
so that each subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 
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TREES FOR FENCE 


By PROF. G. B. MacDONALD 





{e- state of lowa, for instance, uses 
annually twenty-five million fence 
posts. A large part of this number 

are white cedar posts which are yy 
from the forests of other regions. A large 
part of the supply might be grown in the 
state on land Vhich, for various reasons, is 
not being used for agricultural crops. 
Many of the less durable native woods 
might be used with excellent results if 
given a treatment with some good pre- 
serving material such as creosote. By 
such treatment, posts like willow, cotton- 
wood and soft maple, at an expense of 
about 10 cents per post, can be made to 
last. from twelve to fifteen years. It is 
evident, however, that the farmer who is 
growing his own fence posta will endeavor 
to get a tree that will not only grow fast 
but also one that is at least fairly durable 
in the soil without treatment. 

It is very often possible to utilize the 
fence post plantation for other purposes 
also. It may be made to serve as a wind- 
break or shelter belt for the farm buildings 
or stock yard. Again, the plantation, with 
certain species, may be made to grow and 
thrive on a poor patch of soil that gives 
little or no returns if planted to agricul- 
tural crops. 

Hardy Catalpa the Leading Post Tree 


The hardy catalpa is the most valuable 
ree for fence posts in the middle states. 
it makes a quick growth in the early stages 
und arrives at post size before this rapid 
growth ceases. The wood is among the 
most durable in soil. Only osage orange 
and red cedar, of the common trees, are 
more durable. The catalpa has a further 
advantage in that it is fairly strong and 
holds staples well. One of the greatest 
lisad vantages experienced in planting this 
tree is to know that you are obtaining the 
true “hardy” and not the common variety. 
The seedling trees are very similar and 
ten it is necessary to rely on the integ- 
o> Pgs the nurseryman in purchasing 
stock. 

One-year-old trees should be planted. 
At this age they should be two to three 
feet high. The ground should be well 
worked before setting out the trees, as the 
catalpa needs the best of nursing if good 
results are to be had. The rows should be 
six feet - The distance apart that 
the trees should stand in the rows is a dis- 
puted question. If spaced six feet apart 
in the rows, they should grow till the time 
of harvest (fifteen to seventeen years) 
without any thinning. If planted three 
feet apart in the rows, 2420 trees will be 
required per acre as against 1210 trees with 
the 6x6 feet spacing. The initial cost for 
trees is doubled but with the 3x6 feet spac- 
ing it will be possible and necessary to re- 





move half of the trees at about the eighth 
year, At this age each tree will yield a 
good fence post and the removal of half 
the trees will permit the maximum de- 
velopment in the balance. 

When to Cut for Posts 

At sixteen years the growth begins to 
diminish and the trees should be harvested. 
The trees should be eut sometime during 
the winter and placed in open piles made 
by alternating me of three and seven 
posts. The seasoning process will be has- 
tened and the durability increased if the 
posts are peeled, but this operation is not 
so important as when dealing with thick 
barked species. 

Experimental plots on the State Ex- 
periment Station grounds show little dif- 
ference in growth between trees which 
have been cut off at the ground at two 
years, and those which have been — 
but never cut back. The cut back trees 
are straighter but appear to be more sen- 
sitive to frost. 

Che plantation should be well culti- 
vated for the first two or three years. This 
epecies, almost more than any other, re- 
quires careful attention and nds to 
good care. Do not plant the ca ow 
on poor, sandy or rocky soil. It will bea 
disappointment. Ca is fastidious in 
regard to soil requirements. Try an acre 
of corn land and give the plantation “‘corn 
care” and the grove will return what re- 
sembles “corn” profits. Catalpa is also 
adapted to lowlands and will withstand 
floodings of moderate duration if the fol- 
iage is not covered and the soil not washed 
severely. 

Because the eatalpa is a “southerner” 
it is not safe to plant for commercial pur- 
poses north of northern line of Iowa. 
South of this line it is frequently necessary 
to give the groves protection on the north 
pod west sides by planting a few rows of 
some hardier species, such as cottonwood 
or evergreens. 

Measurements of plantations show that 
trees three years old have a height of 
eight or ten feet. A fine example of a catal- 

a plantation is found at South Amana, 
owa. Recent measurements by the ex- 
periment station show that this planta- 
tion has produced 2045 posts per acre. 
Green Ash for Posts 

Green ash can be grown more success- 
fully on upland soil than most any other 
tree. Its marked ability to thrive under 
adverse conditions of temperature and 
moisture make this species one of the best 
trees for windbreaks on the semi-arid 
plains. The green ash is not a fast grow- 
ing tree even on good situations but its 
value lies in its hardiness. The wood is 
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when used for fence posts. It is not ad- 
vised for planting where the more durable 
species will thrive. It is, however, used 
extensively for planting in Nebraska, the 
Dakotas MM innesota and portions of Iowa, 
The seed may be easily collected in the 
autumn. One-year-old nursery-grown 
trees are suitable for setting out in the 
permanent plantation. One-year-old trees 
will range in height between 6 and 10 
inches. 

In pure plantations the trees should be 
spaced 4x4 feet apart. A close spacing is 
especially desirable on dry situations. 
When planted along with other species a 
6x6 feet spacing should be used. Good 
cultivation until the trees completely 
shade the ground will increase the rate 
of growth. 

When the plantation is made for the 
production of fence posts, all low branches 
should be pruned off. About twenty 
years’ time is required for the trees te 
reach fence post size. 

The trees should be cut during the win- 
ter when other work is not pressing. After 
peeling, they should be piled in open piles 
made by alternating the layers. 

Although moderately durable, the green 
ash should be given a treatment with pre- 
servative before setting the posts. At the 
Iowa Experiment Station these posts were 
creosoted by the “open tank method” 
(which treats only the lower three feet of 
the posts) at a cost of about 10 cents per 

0st. 
Other Desirable Trees 

Several other trees are planted for the 
production of fence posts in the central 
states. The osage orange or “hedge” is 
one of the best trees for fence posts. Un- 
fortunately, however, the range for com- 
mercial planting is restricted. It should 
not be planted north of the center line of 
lowa because of winter killing. In regions 
to the south, the osage orange ranks almost 
at the top of the list ot desirable fence post 
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timbers. It has a fairly rapid growth and 
is the most durable of any of our common 
wood. Although accurate data is limited, 
it is commonly agreed that a good hedge 
post will last at least forty years. Many 
users say the durability is much greater 
than this. Becayse of the demand of the 
osage orange for light, it makes a more 
thrifty growth when planted in single rows 
than if set out in a solid plantation. 

The black locust, so far as the timber 
and rate of growth is concerned is a good 
tree to plant for fence posts. In the cen- 
tral region the ravages of a boring insect 
makes the planting of this tree for fence 

ts extremely hazardous. The honey 
ocust, although the wood is less desirable 
than the black locust, is preferable be- 
cause the tree is comparatively free from 
insect attack. The honey locust is a good 
tree for upland planting in the middle 
west. It will make a satisfactory growth 
in comparatively dry regions if the soil is 
moderately deep. In establishing a plan- 
tation of this species, one-year-old seed- 
lings are generally used. The spacing 
should be about 6x6 feet apart. 

Using Soft Wood For Fence Posts 

It is seldom desirable to plant such trees 
as willow, cottonwood, and maple for 
fence posts. Even though the rate of 
growth is very rapid, the durability of the 
wood is only three to five years. On moist 
bottom lands, cottonwood trees can be 
made to produce fence posts in six to seven 
years if the plantation is given good culti- 
vation and care. A pane of cotton- 
wood on the grounds of the experiment 
station at Ames showed that the trees 
after the third year in the plantation 
averaged almost three inches in diameter 
and seventeen feet in height. 

Such trees as the cottonwood, willow 
and soft maple should never be grown for 
fence posts unless it is planned to Treat the 
posts with a preservative before setting 
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easy to treat with creosote if the posts are 
peeled and thoroughly seasoned. Willow 
posts which were treated at the experiment 
station four and one-half years ago and 
placed at once in a fence are ay as 
sound as the day they were set. Cotton- 
wood posts were treated at the station 
with creosote at an average cost of 10 
cents per post, soft maple for 13 cents, and 
willows for 7 cents. 

Observations show that woods such as 
these should not only have the portion be- 
neath the ground treated, but should also 
have the 4 given at least a superficial 
treatment of the preservative. is may 
be done with a paint brush or by dipping. 
If this is not done, in many cases the top 
of the post will give way before the portion 
beneath the ground rots. 


STARTING CUCUMBERS 
anxious to grow early cucumbers 
may secure from four to eight weeks start 
by planting one cucumber seed each in 
two- or three-inch flower pot. As many 
lants may be started as there is room to 
— the pots with growing plants. This 
may be done in a greenhouse or hotbed, 
or ina window box in the dwelling. Use 
judgment and do not plant the seed too 
soon. 

The cucumber is quite tender and it 
would be well to figure on keeping them 
under shelter until all danger of frost is 
past. If you expect frost in May, plant 
the seed early in April. If frost is not ex- 
pected to come in May, the seed may be 
planted in March. If you plant the seed 
in the open, a good rule to follow is to wait 
until the leaves are well out on the trees. 

In transplanting the started cucumber 
plants, wet the earth well in the pots, turn 
up and hold the fingers over the soil and 
tap the pot and the ball of earth will drop 
out of the pot and may be placed in the 
pre i! hill without iniury to the plant. 
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of His “South Bend” 
as of His Favorite Horse 


Remember how delighted your 
boy was with the first horse you 
gave him for his own? He never 
missed an opportunity to display 
its good points to his friends. 


How much more enthusiastic 
he’ll be over his first watch! And 
he’s entitled to a good one—to a 
genuine ‘‘South Bend,’’ a watch 
that he can show with a feeling of 
joy and say with pride, *‘Father 
gave me this!’’ 


<Ssuth Bend” 


Fifteen thousand more farmers this 
year carry South Bend Watches than last 
year. For they know that a watch that 
will stand the famous cake-of-ice test, the 
drastic oven test, cannot but give superla- 
tive service in every-day use on the farm. 

South Bend Watches are never sold 
by mail. They are handled only by re- 
liable jewelers, men who can regulate 
them to your personality. It’s the safe, 
sure way to buy a watch. Ask the jeweler 
in your town to show you the latest South 
Bend models—$15 to $100. The‘ doubie- 
roller” movement is especially worth 
seeing. 


Free Book 


Send your name 
for our new book- } 
let, “ Character in | 
Watches.” 


The South Bend | 


4 Summer, St. 
South Bend, Ind. 


shill Peele 





have a continuous rawh.de center from cracker to 
butt. Rast India water buffalo hides are, by our 
process of secret treatment, made moisture-resist- 
ing, and these hides make the only suitable center 
for a durable whip. Dealers everywhere handle 
them. If yours should not, don’t buy a substitute, 
but write us, giving name of dealer, 





BUY THE WHIP THAT 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO., Westfield, Mass. 

















Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mifls 


From 1 to 40 H. P. Send for catalognd 420 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa, 









PLANTING FRUIT TREES 


As soon as trees arrive they should be 
unpacked and if they show any signs 
bemg shriveled, should be “heeled in” 
| moist dirt for several days before setting. 
| When roots arid bodies look plump and 
| healthy, a little moist hay or grass thrown 
|over them until time for setting will keep 
| them in good condition. 
| Cut off all broken or bruised roots be- 

fore putting the tree into the ground. 
Prune the tops until the limbs present a 
| symmetrical 
ut one-half and leave the last bud on 
the outside as this will form a better head. 

Be sure to set the tree in line with the 
others and as nearly pe icular as 
possible. The roots should have plenty 
of room. They should not be twisted 
together or wound in a circle. 
hole plenty large enough to 
the roots without cramping or the tree 
will be seriously handicapped. 

Tamp the soil thoroughly about the 
roots. When the hole lacks an inch or 
two of being filled, in a couple of 
buckets of water. This will settle the 
soil well around the roots and furnish the 
needed moisture. Cover with loose dirt 
and leave a soil mulch a couple of inches 
deep about the base of the tree —W. D. N. 





CEDARS INJURIOUS TO APPLES 
A very destructive disease to apples 
known as the cedar apple rust comes from 
the cedar or juniper trees that many 
planted in the hope of beautifying their 
grounds. 
This disease is noticeable be apple 


leaves and fruit as bright — 
during late May or early June. hake ty 
e 


— oe becomes w _ 2 
ungus will not germinate app 
the cedar, it grows 


but does | 
into large that, when at a certain 
stage and especially when wet with rain, 
appear very conspicuous in the cedars as 
beautiful yellowish balls with jelly-like 
dangling jections. : 

e way to get rid of the disease is 
to pick the cedar balls before the pro- 
jections appear, and burn them, which the 
busy farmer is not going todo. Then it is 
necessary to cut out the eedar trees, 
and if there are other cedars in the vicinity 
he ought to show his neighbors the evil 
the cedars do and induce them to join him 
in the destruction of these trees or else his 
efforts are useless. If the 
theirs then he might as well leave his own 
standing. 

There are better evergreen trees than 
the cedar anyway, trees that will be as 
good for ornamentation or windbreak and 
which will have no injurious effect upon 
fruit. trees. 


FIGHTING FROST BITE IN 
ORCHARD 


When the chill of the evening air por- 
tends a frost that night, one should get 
busy in the orchard shortly after sun- 
down. Small-fruit bushes, and even fruit- 
trees that are not too large, may be ampl 
protected from any moderate frost that is 
apt to fall from this time on, simply by 
pinning sheets, light quilts and b ets 
etc., over them. An old tent forms an ideal 

rotection from frost, and even severe 
reezes, 

The commonest, cheapest and most 
effective form of protecting the orchard- 
trees from the effects of frost in early 

ring, is that ofsmudging. Most farmers 

o not care to invest in the necessary 
equipment for the stove-and-oil treatment, 
but the following plan will appeal to every 
farmer who has a limited area of orchard 
and little time or money to devote to the 
protection of it at this season of the year. 

Smudging is merely a means by which 
the foundation or cause of a frost is de- 
stroyed. To form frost, the warm air of 
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Big Opportunities in Tree 


Surgery and Fruit Growing 
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catalogue sent free on request, 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D4, DES MOINES, IAs 


ALFALFA SEED 


Clean, hardy, high yielding alfalfa seed from old 
fields in western South Dakota. Plants have spread- 
ing root system and low set crowns which make it 
o>. Bas in both dry and humid countries. This 
alfalfa i¢ almost wet, frost and drought proof. 
Supply of seed limited so write early for prices. 


RIVERSIDE FARM, Box 885, Aberdeen, South Dakot 
Artichoke Roots, ‘reand:feNew fren 
Bushel, $2.00, plants 4 acre. Catalogue Free. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, 31 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
FARMS WANTED™ \.; ‘commissions. ” Write de- 














Ass'n, 4 Bidg.Min neaplis, Minn. 

a et le 
w. B, Company, 93 Madison Ave,, New York 
Spemars’ PREE ccs, sterom_snt ect O° fee, 
tres. ‘Dept. 12, MUTUAL NURSERY CO. St Louis, Mer 
$25000 buys 842acres, 300 acres timber. 
Improvements worth $ 12000. $3000 

cash. Free List. ELLIS BROS., Springvilie, N. Y 
AS Write For SAMPLES 
and Prices. Address 

JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, - Vandalia, Illinois, 

Seed direct from 

SWEET CLO Price and circular how to 
it, FREE. John A. Shechan, BR, 4, Falmouth, Ky. 
Fine recleaned German M iHet Seed, $1.00 

FORSALE perc: H. R. Voight. Bonfield, Ills, 
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the day-time cools at evening, condensing | 
and settling on the grass and trees. It 
then freezes, and we have frost. If either 
of these conditions is prevented, there will 
be no frost, and to do this, we simply keep 
the air slightly warmer than the point of 
condensation, and also keep it in motion, 
thus destroying both principles of frost- 
formation. 

If a frost seems imminent, we collect 
cobs, worthless pieces of rails, boards, old 
chunks of mae etc., and pile them in 
heaps through the orchard. If the wind 
is somewhat strong, place most of the heaps 
on the side from which the wind is blowing, 
so the smoke and heat will be wafted over 
the trees. In setting the fires, arrange 
them so they will not scorch the near-by 
trees; also, place the larger chunks of wood 
so they will smother down the blazes and 
form more of a smoldering fire. If some 
partly rotted, soggy pieces can be put on 
the top of the fire, so much the better, as 
the fires then will not require such fre- 

uent replenishing as where the wood is 
ob cman: up quickly. 

e principle of this method is very 
clear: the heat from the smoldering 
keeps the chill from the surrounding at- 

here, while the smoke, passing up- 
ward, antagonizes the settling and cooling 
of the air from above, so that not even dew 
can be formed. It will be best to have a 
“shift” in watching and replenishing the 
fires, one part of the family doing the work 
the fore part of the night and the other 
taking their place about midnight, watch- 
ing till morning. This watchfulness is 
not only for the purpose of seeing that the 
fires do not go entirely out, but to prevent 
any sudden flaring up and ——_n the 
fruit-trees; also to guard against the wind 
changing and whipping fire around 
into some of the trees or scattering it in 
the orchard in case there is any dry grass 
or weeds there. Old, damp straw or hay 
kept at hand, is fine for tossing on the 
flames when they begin to rise, thus kee 
ing down excessive blazing and great ay 
increasing the volume of smoke.—M. C, 


CASTOR BEAN HEDGE 

On new places, where annual vines and 
other quick growing plants are very desir- 
able, there is nothing nicer than a screen 
hedge of castor beans across the yard. 
These plants, which often grow to a 
height of ten feet or more, and have 
beautifully colored folinge, may also be 
grown to screen unsightly objects. The 
seed may be sown in the open ground after 
danger of frost, or it can be started in 
window box or hotbed and later trans- 
planted to the open ground. They will 

»w on almost any soil, and require but 
ittle cultivation.—H. F. G. 


THE FARM ALARM BELL 

Have a good dinner-bell on the farm. It 
will come in mighty handy in ing the 
men-folks from the field, wood-lot, barn, 
or anywhere about the premises, not only 
at meal-times, but in case visitors come, 
some accident occurs about the house, 
someone takes sick, there is a telephone 
call, the house catches fire, etc.—M. A. C. 


electric go that could be switched into action by 
the woman if she is in danger, that would ring con- 
tinuously and the tramp could not it. The 
switch could be hidden. The noise drive any 
evil purposed man away. It could be at 
night so that anyone opening a door or wi of 
house or barn wouldstart the alarm going.—Editor 
Education will broaden a narrow mind, 
but there’s no known cure for a big head. 
The best you can hope is that it will 
swell up and bust; and then, of course, 
there’s nothing left.—G. H. Lorimer. 








Binding a cloth, dampened with cold 
water, to the back of the head, is a means 
of stopping bleeding at the nose, the head 
being held up well to aid in the checking. 
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Tom Profit Tells Why 


I've told you that I like Keen Kutter wood-workin’ 
tools ‘cause they make good. I've told you that I 
like Keen Kutter garden tools ‘cause they make 
me like ‘em better the more I use ‘em. Now I’ll 
tell you why I like Keen Kutter grass-cuttin’ tools, 
an’ that’s ‘cause they're just the same in niakin’ 
good as all the rest of the Keen Kutter tool out- 
fits. They've got the stuff in ‘em that counts for 
gettin’ there, an’ that’s quality. 


& KEEN KUTTER 


means that any piece that carries the Keen Kutter 
trade mark is guaranteed to deliver good work for 
a long time, whether it's a lawn mower, a garden 
trowel, a pair of hedge shears, a spade or a jack 
knife. You try em and you'll meet up with my 
experience. I've never yet had to take any tool 
back to the dealer an’ ask for my money, though 
he's authorized to return it, any time we say so— 
you orl. That's the kind of a guarantee you want 
—isn't it? Sure it is. We can always get a square 
deal from the Simmons people. 
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Lawn Mower No. KND 
Prise $11 06 emis 

























Ask Your Grandfather 


if he had the “Old Reliable” Perkins Wood Wheel Wind Mill erected* 
which is still doing the pumping on the farm. Many of the wood 
wheel wind mills have 


Been Faithfully Pumping Fifty Years 


me of these 10-ft. wood wheel mills, costing you $28.2 





and few repairs. 0; 5 
at our factory, with a 30-ft. 4-post steel tower, costing you $28.00 at our fac- 
Sey, en beds au Sexty peers, SBS ete Seas a HAS ot ea See. If in 
use only twenty years, the j costs less than one cent a day for all the 
water you can use. 


Save Your Wife This Hard Work 


We make all kinds and sizes of steel wheel wind mills, but for home 
use the wood wheel mill will outwear three steel , is nearly nm ess, easier on the nerves, 
and less trouble to care for. Descriptive circulars free. 


PERKINS WIND MILL & ENGINE COMPANY 
200 Main Street, - - - - - - Mishawaka, Indiana 
GUARANTEE BOND 
Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















backed by the advertiser and 
any advertiser in Successful Farmi A any subscriber to: ad i Leming. 


iti tely proven and that it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Raup chile quesantes tit yuan other valetiie gener. ee 
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Publisher 


In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused i 
5,000. of advertising besnuss we could not efferd to place this 











included to settle quickly. More for your money in 
Sf ee enh hel nen 
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Fairbury Nurseries Box R Fairbury, Neb. 
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SEVENTEEN-YEAR LOCUST 


By JOHN T. TIMMONS 


HIS is lo- 

cust year 

through- 
out a great por- 
tion of the east- 
ern and central 
portion of the 
United States. 
From certain lo- 
calities in differ- 
ent states comes 
the report that 
the seventeen 
year locust ap- 
peared in 1913, 
and from other 
sections we learn 
the cicada ap- 
peared in years 
ust previous to 
ast season. 

It is strange how this curious insect 
should appear at different periods in differ- 
ent sections of the country, but it is a fact 

Each particular locality has a period of 
seventeen years between each visitation, 
but many persons declare this is not cor- 
rect simply because in some manner the 
swarms have become divided, and come 
every few years, but they are still the 
seventeen year cicada. 

In Ohio and parts of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa ,and Kentucky, as well as many of 
the eastern states, the locusts appeared 
in certain localities last year. They will 
come again in 1930. In the same states, 
and others, the larger swarm will come 
this year, and reappear in 1931, or after 
just seventeen years have elapsed. 

In 1915, 1916, and ams certain locali- 
ties are expecting the locusts to appear 
and they will, on because they did 
seventeen years previous, and unless 
something occurs to destroy the swarms, 
they will return in seventeen years more. 

Many orchardists andsmall fruit growers 
make an effort to escape the ravages of 
this pest by not planting trees within a 
year or two previous to the appearance of 
the locusts. This is a loss of time, which 
is a greater loss than is apt to be done to 
the young trees. The proper method is to 
plant trees just whenever the time comes 
and other things suit. 

It is far better to prepare to combat 
the foe than to leave o plantin trees, for 
unless the fruit grower is thoroughly posted 
as to the time of appearance of the differ- 
ent swarms, he will dodge one locust year, 
and have young growing trees in another, 
for they appear quite often in some locali- 
ties 

It is the stinging of the tender growth 
of the tree when the locust deposits its 
eggs that does the damage. If young or- 
chards or small fruit trees stand where the 
locusts did great damage in 1897, when 
they appeared in such vast numbers, the 
trees will most likely be greatly damaged 
this season unless precautions are taken. 

If orchards are on land that was not oc- 
cupied by trees in 1897, the locusts will 
not do much damage this year. 

Young orchards on hill tops are not as 
apt to be infested this year as those on 
eastern hillsides, or in valleys, for in 1897 

ust after the locusts became well estab- 
ished, a very heavy storm passed over a 
great portion of the country, carrying the 
locusts to the more protected spots, and it 
was in the valleys where they did their 
worst work in that year. : 

In localities where the English sparrow 
was abundant in 1897, the locusts will not 
be so plentiful this year, for the sparrows 
devoured millions of the insects before the 
eggs were deposited. 

It will pay every orchardist or fruit 
grower to gather the locusts each evening 
or morning from the weeds, grasses and 
trees, where they come up from the earth, 





The periodica] cicada: (a), adult; (5), same, side view: (c iI 
shed pupal skin. Natura) size. ti 





during the few 
days the cicada 
are makingtheir 


appearance. 

ey climb up 
on something 
and remain for 
a short time to 
burst their shell, 
and they can be 
gathered in 
great quantities 


and arenes 
fed to poultry or 
hogs 


The locusts 
come forth from 


would pay to 
carry a good light and collect these insects 
during the — sultry nights ae 
appear from their long P. 
they get their shelle open and fly to the 
tender twigs of the they may be 
to 


ry 


shaken off, or drenched with water applied 
+ eal al and killed ae they 
the . 


Poison might be used to kill them, but 
since they do not eat much of the foliage, 
it would be expensive as well as more or 
less injurious to trees and fruit to use 
such. Water will knock them off the trees 
when applied vigorously, and it will be 
sport for childen to follow and kill them 
with paddles. 

Such a fight made at the proper time 
will prevent inj to thousands of trees, 
and that is not the locusts will not re- 
appear in 1921 ifthe greater portion of the 
swarm of this year ie destroyed before they 
get to deposit the eggs that are so many 
years in maturing into the cicada, 


FIGHTING CURCULIO PEST 

Righty per cent of the plum and cherry 
crope upon our farms is destroyed every 
season by this pest which poisons, washes, 
and tree dopes will not conquer. Plums, 
apricots and prunes drop immature to the 
ground, while both sour and sweet cherries 
ripen upon the trees, but, filled with 
worms, are made unfit for canning and the 
table. 

For several years we have been keeping 
our small fruits remarkably free from the 
attacks of this pest through the agency of 
our farm-yard flock of hens. During — 
spring we scatter a heavy mulch beneat 
the plum and cherry trees, and by scatter- 
ing small grain into the mulch, induce the 
hens to work there. We have alsolearned 
that by jarring the trees early in the morn- 
ing we dislodge these insects which crawl 
upon the trees at night to deposit their 
eggs. Therefore we scatter the small grain 
in the evening late, and early next morn- 
ing the hens are under the trees busy at 
work, 

During the curculio period, which is as 
soon as the blossoms drop, we are under 
the trees early also with a padded tamper, 
jarring the bugs down into the litter where 
the hens can get at them. Plots of trees 
not treated in this manner bore fruit badly 
infested. Therefore we know this remedy 
to be profitable and but little trouble as 
well.—G. W. B., Ohio. 


Don’t prune too closely among the or- 
chard trees—only enough to give them a 


symmetrica! shape and induce vapid = 
ty 


growth. A close study of the individu 
of the tree is essential to judicious pruning. 


Ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
people file a hoe on the wrong side, the out- 
side. Try filing it on the inside and see if 
it doesn’t work easier and do better work. 
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l ow 30-Day Price 


Shim atheist 


STEEL Shingles 


| 


Don’t make a single move toward that new 
roof until you get Edwards’ Special Cut-Price 
Proposition for April. Save to $30 under 
best wood shingles and get a genuine leak- 
proof, rust- f, fire-proof and lightning- 
proof STEEL Shingle roof. A roof that will 
outlast your house or barn. 














PROTECTOR HAT 75 cts. 
(waterproof) 


yp That’ | t 
SO fos co mach a wound emnton. 


Satisfaction <OWER's 
Send for free Catalog Curt! gaat 
A. J. TOWER CO., Boston 

Limited. T. 


PURE PAINTS 65 











Mixed to Your Order 


The Painter’s Paint, made of Carter strictly pure whive 
and pure linseed oil, bought at your dealers and mixed 

on your premises, will cost from $1.50 to $1.65 per gallon, 
depending upon how heavy a paint is needed, upen 
distance from market centers. You can get no better 
int at any price; while some paints may cost you less 


3. 


et first, you will save money in the end by paying the 
difference for paint that you know is pure. If you have 
any painting to do this year send for “‘Pure Paint.’’ 


A TEXT BOOK ON 
HOUSEPAINTING FREE 
Full instructions for pistes pat of any color to suit 
ther tions i lors look 
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pre for painting weather when it comes. 
CARTER WHITE LEAD COMPANY 
12091 South Peoria Street 





BARN BUILDERS 
write f 4 LUMBER 
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INVIGORATING 





FRUIT TREES 2 


Fruit trees in the orchard or anywhere 
about the home may be made to bear a 
much larger crop of fruit, and much finer 
specimens, if the trees are properly treated 
with fertilizers and given the attention 
they need to produce a healthy and vigor- 
ous growth. 

May is the best time to apply the ferti- 
lizer, and it makes no difference how old the 
tree is, the application should be given, and 
the results will be plainly seen. ‘Those 
whe have made a careful study of this 
method of>invigorating fruit trees declare 
there is a great difference seen when cer- 
tain trees or rows of trees are not treated 
and stand in the same orchard on similar 
land to that on which the other treesstand. 
It is not a costly experiment, and will 
bring the fruit grower immense returns. 
One application will do good but it is best 
to keep it up each year for a period of at 
least t ears, before a year is allowed 
to pass without fertilization, and then it 
should not be discontinuea for more than 
a year at a time. 

Trees large enough to bear should be 
given the following: five pounds of ni- 
trate of soda, five pounds of acid phos- 
phate, and two and a half pounds of mu- 
riate of potash, making twelve and one 
half pounds of the mixture to the tree. 

A less quantity of the same mixture may 
be given a tree not old enough to bear 
fruit, judgment being used in the amount 
assandinn to the size and vigor of the tree. 

In applying this fertilizer the party 
should walk round the tree taking care to 
keep three or four feet farther from the 
trunk than the ends of the longest branches 
as they spread out over the soil. 

Sow the mixture, throwing it in toward 
the tree, but allowing the most of the fer- 
tilizer to fall nearest the point where you 
pass round the outer circle. It is not 
essential that any fallon the ground nearer 
than three or four feet from the body of 
the tree. 

The smaller roots will collect the 
strength and carry it to every portion of 
the tree. It is well to sprinkle the ferti- 
lizer on the surface just previous to a 
shower. The rain will dissolve it and it 
will immediately go into the earth. 

If the trees have been mulched it is not 
necessary to remove this to apply the mix- 
ture, but simply scatter on top of the litter 
and the rains will soon carry its strength 
to the soil beneath the mulching material. 
—J. T. T., Ohio. 


THE HIMALAYA BERRY 

I am a fruit crank. I surely eat it and 
think I can grow a few kinds. I am now 
growing the Giant Himalaya berry. It is 
surely a great fruit if given proper care and 
covered in winter. It is a tender vine in 
Iowa. It makes a wonderful growth, many 
runners being thirty feet long in one 
season. 

They should be set eight or ten feet apart 
each way. Make a trellis of good tall 
posts set thirty feet apart with four 
smooth wires strung tight, the top one 
seven feet from ground, others sixteen 
inches, apart below. They should be tied 
and trimmed the same as grapes. The 
fruit hangs on the outside of vines and is 
easy to get at. They yield wonderfully, 
and are of the finest 7 @ ben more tart than 
dewberries or blackberries.—T. ©. Shaw- 
ver, Ia. 


A smart slapping on the cheeks, or a 
dash of cold water in the face, usually will 
revive a person who has fainted. Lay the 
person flat, open the clothing at the neck 
and don’t allow people to crowd about and 
shut off the f air. 
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THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
STUMP REMOVER IS 





#RED CROSS @ DYNAMITE 
WHY? 


BECAUSE 


1. Any stump can be gotten out with it, no matter how large. 
2. It leaves the soil behind. No long, hard work cleaning 


roots of dirt. 

3. It delivers stump and roots split into pieces small enough 
to handle. 

4. It clears an acre of stumps much quicker than by any 
other method. 


5. If help is scarce you can do it alone. 


6. The blasts mellow the subsoil, making plowing easy, and 
crops extra large. 


7. No machinery or horses needed. 


ASK POR FREE FARMER'S HANDBOOK Ne, 138 PF 


BLASTERS WANTED 


Many farmers prefer to hire blasters. Demand exceeds supply. Reli- 
able men taught free and helped to get work. $200 capital needed. 


Write for free booklet No. 138 B. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
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th 1d’ . 
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Before you buy any 
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oat bellers and Direct to ou at actory roofing you mustsee 
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pes and for! this wonderful asbestos-covered roofing. It is as handsome as it 
wees piay | iS durable. Costs no more than ordinary roofing. Use Breco 
Asbesto-White on any building—rgsidence, barn, garage, store, 
Now you have ssbes- | warehouse. All white surface mak@ybeautiful effect. Turns back 
BrecoAsbesto- White the sun’s heat, instead of absorbing it nary roofings do. The most 
durable. Write for samples at once. A postal card will do, We will 

oy send you our extremely low factory wholesale s. Address 

THE BREESE BROS. CO. Roofing Dept. 













Farm lands of Virgin Soll are offered to home- | tems traverse this section an@ goo@ roads the year 
seekers by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. — the | ‘round solve the problem of markets. 


world’s largest lumber dealers—in upper Wisconsin 


Upper Wisconsin 


Remember we are a lumber concern and are 
na 


disposing of this la 
because the timber has 





holdings. The timber has 
been cut and the valuable 





farming tracts in this first speculative yy 
allotment of 10,000 acres ‘ ” hence we can er it at 
are all ready for the keen ‘The Clover Land of America extremely 








business farmer to come 
in and make himself financially independent. 


- LOW PRICES——-EASY TERMS 
You can grow everything you are familiar with 


and no need to re-learn to farm. The climate insures p= Neng quick for our Kap with complete de 
perfect crops. Educational, religious and social terme. Ts as in tracts 0: Bo acres or moran} 
opportunities are splendid. Two big railroad sys- this fret tract of 10, ro 


A. R. CODE, Land Sales Mgr., B1324 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a better 
paper for you. Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming 





when writing to them. 
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THE SOIL FOR POTATOES 


By C. L. FITCH 


LL the old set- 
tlers know 
that there is 

nothing like hazel 
brush Jand for turn- 
ing out fine potatoes. 
Here and there over 
the corn belt some 
veteran potato grow- 
er has a little piece of 
hazel brush soil that 
he is keeping for old 
time’s ‘sake and to 
raise a few fine Rurals 
or Ohios upon to win 
prizesat the cornshow 
and at the fairs. 

The reason for the 
health and beauty of 
tubers grown on new- 
ly cleared land is ap- 
parent. The soil is 
virgin to potatoes, 
has in it none of the 
diseases that attack 
the roots and the 
water tubes of potato 
plants and that 
starve them and the 
tubers that they pro- 
duce. Brush land is 
rich also with the 
leaves, roots and 
stems that have ac- 
cumulated for ages 
and that have made 
the soil open and mel- 
low so that in it the 
potato roots find the 
air, moisture and drainage as well as the 
food and space that are needed for the 
production of wide, flat,smooth tubers and 
many of them. to the hill. 

As our fathers and we have subdued one 
new state after another in the march to 
the west, and as we have broken up one 
new pasture lot or wood lot after another, 
or have drained and subdued and broken 
up the sod of the prairies, we have had 
plenty of new lands for potatoes. But the 
end of new fields, never before planted to 
otatoes, is in sight. We in the corn belt 
Lave found that the largest crops were 
secured as soon as the roots were grubbed 
out and the sod was well rotted and mellow 
and that later crops have averaged poorer 
and poorcr, and that we have had to 
dl ne the Burbank and the Early Rose, 
because they no longer thrive except in the 
far north. We find that early potatoes like 
the Ohio do not do so well as formerly. 
We have had to take up with the Rural 
and the Cobbler, whose merits in our re- 
gion are shape and yield rather than 
quality. 

Increased Interest in Potatoes 

It seems to me that there is to be an in- 
creased interest in the potato crop. The 
United States government statistics for 
the ten year period prove that potatoes 
ay much more profit than corn. We will 
owe from the experience of the early days 
and will try to -_ soils as nearly new 
to the potatoes as we can and as full of or- 
ganic matter as was the hazel bush patch. 
If we face the fact that the cool lands of 
Scotland are able to raise many successive 
crops of potatoes through the use of green 
manures and fertilizers, and that Long 
Island or our states along the Canadian 
border can make potatoes their main crop, 
but that our climate is different and that 
we cannot do these things, because with 
us the plants seldom live through the 
season in full health; if we face these facts 
and remember the lesson of the hazel 
brush patches and the new, well drained 
sod lands, we can make potatoes one of our 
important crops. 

We will secure healthy conditions if we 
will plant a small enough percentage of 
potatoes on each farm, where the soil 





The root-cap of the potato tells the story of 
proper soils for the potato crop and proper 
management of those soila. The potato root 
has a poor root-cap that breaks up and is al- 
most no protection to the growing parts. For 
this reason as well as because potato roots 


must have pienty of air, 
open in texture and full of loose vegetable mat- 
ter. The alfalfa root has a snug root-cap, that 
covers its tip like a glove finger and the alfalfa 
Toot goes straight down through hard soils ask- 
ing no favors. Alfalfa is a great subsoiler and 
prepares the ground for other crops. The po- 
tato plant must have its conditions 





is not too heavy. If 
on a quarter section 
we plant ten acres a 
ear, not near the 
alone but over 

the whole farm, we 
need not come back 
to the same land 
more than once in 
fifteen years. We 
can have — that is 
virgin to the potato 
plant, or practically 
so, in this way, for- 
ever. When we have 
alfalfa ground to 
break up, we will 
have some great 
fields for potatoes, 
Heavy coatings of 
manure and the alfal- 
fa reots and fallen 
leaves will give us the 
rich, mellow soil, that 
potatoes must have. 

If we examine t 
roots of the potato 
plant in contrast with 
the roots of the alfal- 
fa plant we will find 
some lessons as to 
how to manage the 
soil for the potato 
crop. The potato 
has a root cap that 
will hardly hold to- 
e ther at all. It 

yreaks up if we rub 
it against soft wet 
filter paper, and is entirely unable or only 
very partially able, to perform the services 
expected of root caps in protecting the 
tender growing regions near the ends of 
roots as they make their way down be- 
tween the particles of soil. Thus, potato 
roots are unable to penetrate close, tight, 
fine grained soils except along the pat 

the roots of other plants that have gone 
before and have left looser spaces in the 
ground as they have decayed. In such 
soils as potato roots do enter readily, you 
will find their pathway exceedingly 
crooked, made so by dodging here and 
there through the ground as there were 
found easy courses to follow. This is in 
marked contrast to the ways of the alfalfa 
root. It has a snug root cap, covering it 
like a glove finger. Although it likes deep 
sandy loams the best, it will send its roots 
straight down through hard clay soils 
where no roots have gone before. It 
crowds the earth so hard that potato roots 
will not go down alfalfa roots even in 
sandy soils, until the alfalfa roots have 
commenced to rot, when the potato roots 
will follow down through ground they 
would not otherwise enter, and for as 
much as five feet. 

These in part are the reasons for givi 
the potato alent deep, mellow, humus-fill 
soils and why there is no legume so good 
to rotate with potatoes as alfalfa, 

Potatoes After Alfalfa 

Most growers in the corn country agree 
that clover or alfalfa should precede 
tatoes. If manure is to be plowed under, 
it does not seem to scab up the potatoes 
when plowed under with clover or alfalfa 
in the spring when there is a good deal of 
new growth. The reason may be that the 
acid of the rotting clover sweetens the 
alkalinity of the manure, which would 
favorscab. Most growers, however prefer 
to plant corn on clover sod, plow the corn 
ground and then plant potatoes. This 
puts the potatoes one year farther from 
the manure, and gets the benefit of havin 
potato ground for the seed-bed for oats an 
clover or alfalfa the following spring. No 
one has been able as yet to do any job of 
plowing and ee | to equal the job that 
the potato digger does in sifting the top 
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Get This Free 
Berry Box Book! 


Tells You How to Save Money on Berry Boxes 
and Baskets —Buy at Low Factory Prices 
Be sure to get our Low Factory Prices on 
all Berry Boxes and Baskets before you buy. 
Big line of quality goods—sold to you direct 
from factory. Our new catalog describes 
baskets and gives 
com Get it—it’s 


This is our Amer- 
ican Crate, made in 
16, 24 and 32 —— 
SE ep 

i rs the PP’ 
= rid satiate Light, unusually Gurab e, 
and allows free nowt peak wes 5 which pre- 
vents moulding and so g of fruit. 
“a Our new Half-Bushel 
Wire Bail Picking Basket. 
Smooth inside surface 
avoids bruising of fruit. 
Bail swings back, allowing 
basket to go inside a barrel. 
Very strong and durable. 
Write! Don’t buy your boxes or baskets 
until have seen our catalog 
and low factory eeleee. Write for it ty ny 


























learn how to save money by buying direct 
largest factory of its kind in the country. Cata- 
log with lowest prices is FREE! (2) 
NEW ALBANY BOX AND BASKET CO. 
Box 12, New Albany, Ind. 









That’s all it takes. Just 15 minutes to the acre 
with a Spramotor, twice, three times during 
growing season and you will have good crops in 
poor years and bumper crops in good ones. 

Care for your own first then make big 
money spraying those of your neighbors. One 
season's work will more than pay for it, save 
you money, make you money. 

There is 1@ Rosemotee buflt for every purpose. 
Simple in ction. Nothing to get out of or- 
der. Guaranteed. Write for free profusely illus- 
trated booklet, *‘A Gold Mine On Your Farm.” 


The Spramotor Company 
144 Erie St. 194 King St. 
—— 








Kill the Worms— 


Let us tell you how easily you can kill 
the bugs and worms that destroy your 
cabbages and cucumber vines, etc. 
customers, everywhere, recomm 


Jones Cabbage 


Worm Killer 


anteed non-poisonous—yet it’s dead- 
y for worms and bugs. Invented tor our 
own farms—proved so effective that we 
have had hundreds of calls. Used on 
currant bushes, melon and squash vines 
—all kinds of plants. One gousd suffi- 
cient for ordinary garden. ail orders 


rect for folder. Pri Ib. 

$0 ot sepaid. 12-1b. pail. not prepaid, $3.25. 
O. S. Jones Seed Co. 

Box793-G, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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must be beaten out when it 
is threshed. This is the only sure way 
to get aii of the grain. Incompetent 
threshers are letting too much grain 
go to the stack. . 


Hire a 
Red River Special 
And Save Your Thresh Bill 
J. H. Hallford and nine other farmers 
of Clinton, Missouri,say: **T 
River Special put our grain in the 
sacks and not in the stacks. It 
does save the farmer’s thresh bill.” 
You spent time and worked to 
w and harvest your grain. Don’t 
t an incompetent thresher make you 
divide at fits with the straw 
e Big Cylinder, the “Man 
ind the Gun’ and the 
Shakers let nothing but straw 
chaff go to the stack. 
Write today for “Thresher Facts.” 


You Need Utica Pliersif You TakeCare 


of Your Farm Implements Properly 
How many times have you wanted a tool to use as 
you would your fingers? id it ever occur to you that 
you need a UTICA PLIER? It's the handiest tool for 
r fixing mac or building 
fences. No. 700 Household or Pocket plier, two wire 
cutters, tempered side cutting edges for twine, cord or 
wire, slot in nose to hold nail or wire for brad-aw!; one 
handle a screw-driver, the other a reamer or punch. 


Every farmer should have UTICA PLIER. If dealer does 
wie wil supgiyryou by mail and guaran are prs 
and will you by guarantee to 
back if you for any reason. Our sin ine 
a Hag we cond you a cov. A post-card will bring it to 

“There are no just as good as UTICA” 
This Tool at your dealers 8.85. By parcel from us $1.00 
UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL Co.. UTICA, MH. Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


six inches of soil on the surface of the field. 
If the vines are ed and burned after 
digging, the ground leveled and harrowed 
and then harrowed again in the spring, 
and planted to oats with no further fitting 
a seed-bed has been secured that is g 
for ten bushels more of grain to the acre 
than can be had in any other way. 

Usually it is best to plow for potatoes in 
the fall and to fit the ground by repeated 
discings from the first opportunity in the 
spring. Lands that are so light that they 
blow are an exception and have to pass the 
winter in the stubble or covered with rye 
or even with weeds or to be ridged east 
and west to stop the drifting tendency of 
northwest winds. 

Sometimes where potatoes are to be 
risked on a field that is rather too heavy, 
it has to be Begs in the spring rather 
than in the fall to keep the soil from set- 
tling down too compact, and such a field 
may even be plowed just before planting, 
if care has been taken to conserve the mois- 
ture in the soil. 

Deep and thorough discing, and keep- 
ing the soil loose and mellow for at least 
four inches down until the time of plant- 
ing is one of the essentials for best yields, 

ially of late potatoes. 

art potatoes should not be planted 
until the ground is warm. That date will 
vary with the season. The best date for 
planting late potatoes is fixed by the 
average hot summer and long time ex- 

ience, in advance, and the date should 

adhered to, when once established. It 
does not vary with anything that can be 
told at planting time. For the south line 
of Iowa, it is about May 5. For the south- 
ern line of Minnesota it is about May 25. 
Farther north, with sandier soils, cooler 
summers and earlier frosts the optimum 
date is earlier again. 

As soon as late potatoes are planted 
they should be cultivated by following the 
planter ridge, as deep as the cultivator 
will stand, to loosen and mulch the soil, 
and to provide a rounded row from which 
any heavy June rains may drain into the 
middles. 


PREPARING SOIL FOR CUCUM- 
BERS 


Many fail in growing cucumbers simply 
because they do not prepare the soil prop- 
erly. The cucumber will do best in a 
light rich soil, where there is proper drain- 
age. Too much moisture will produce 
failure to a certain extent. Heavy soil 
can be made to grow cucumbers by adding 
a liberal quantity of sand mixed with 
stable manure. 

In heavy soil the hill for cucumbers 
should be raised from four to six inches 
above the surrounding earth, and a 
shovelful of well rotted manure placed in 
each hill with two or three inches of soil 
above the manure. In lighter soil the hill 
need not be raised so much, but the well 
rotted manure will assist greatly in pro- 
ducing a good yield. 

From eight to a dozen seeds should be 
planted in a hill. The hill should be about 
sixteen inches in diameter. After the plants 
are up the black flea pest is often found 
very troublesome. If the plants escape, 
thin to two and three plants in each hill. 
—J.T.T 

A mistake sprouts a lie when you cover 
it up. And one lie breeds enough distrust 
to-choke out the prettiest crop of con- 
fidence that a fellow ever cultivated.— 
Lorimer. 


Always see that the wound from a rusty 
nail opens and bleeds well, to remove 
poison. 
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This means a better yield—more profits 
for you. No seed is wasted—none left 
exposed to birds and wind. Every seed 
is laid in the bottom of a packed seed 
bed and covered. 


The New 


Peoria Drill 


For YOUR Farm 


can pay back its cost quickly 

If you don't work your farm yourself, 
ive your men this wonderful drill. Do 
t even if necessary to discard some 

other make. They can show you better 

results. You stop wasting seed and get 

bigger crops. 


Every Seed Is Covered 


No other drill can duplicate the work of 

the New Peoria. It works in any soil. 
Use it for any of the small grains—or 
peas, beans corn. Can not in- 


jure the seed. Write for catalog 
and “Facts on Drilling.” 









































ment; lowest prices. Send perfect sample 
for low estimate and best expert advice 
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HOW PLANTS FEED 

LL of Our Junior Farmers know a 
A great many things about feedin 

the various kinds of animals fond 
yn the farm, but I wonder how many of 
you have ever thought much about feed- 
ng the crops which grow in your fields 
and gardens? Do you know the kinds of 
food necessary to make plants, or where 
and how plants get their food? You can 
feed a plant just as truly as you can feed 
an animal and a plant that has to rustle 
all its food without assistance from the 
grower doesnot usually thrive much better 
than an animal that is turned loose to 
shift for itself and is given no further 
care. 

You shuck the corn, ycu shred or cut 
the fodder, you grind the grain, and in 
various ways fix the feed for animals so 
that they can eat it more easily and di- 
- more of it and make greater growth 

ou can greatly help your crops by fixing 
their food for them if you know how to 
go about it. 

In the first place, you should know that 
plants take all of their food in the form 
of liquid or of gas. ‘That is, they either 
drink it or breathe it; water is the most 
common example of a liquid, and air is a 
gas. 

But some of you will say that plants 
get food from the soil and the soil is cer- 
tainly neither a liquid nor a gas. That 
is very true but there is both water and 
air in the soil. 

When you are digging out a woodchuck 
er helping your father dig post holes I 
expect the soil seems pretty solid and it 
may be a little hard for you to believe me 
when I tell you that almost one-half of 
most soils is open space which is filled 
with air and water. 

Try This Experiment 

But you don’t need to take my word 
lor it—you ean prove it to yourself 
Just fill a glass or some cther vessel with 
dry soil and then pour water upon it 
slowly. Measure the water you use and 
vee if the soil will not hold almost half as 
nuch water as there is soil. If your 
vessel holds a quart of soil, see how nearly 
a pint of water you can pour into it be- 
‘ore there is water standing on the sur- 
ace. 

Before you add the water the space is 
filled with air. As the water fills up the 
spaces it crowds out the air and that is 
what causes the bubbles which you see 








Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Figure 1 shows the amount of space which could 
be filled with air or water if marbles were placed 
in a tumbler. There would be more nce if the 
tumbler were filled with soil to an equal depth but 
it would be divided into smaller portions so that it 
could not be seen so readily. 

Figure 2 shows a root (No. 3), and two root hairs 
(No. 1). The light spaces (No. 2) are air spaces. 





en a surface as the water soaks into the 
soi 

You all know that if you filled a tum- 
bler with marbles there would be a large 
amount of space between the marbles. 
The space im the soil is like that between 
the marbles. Soil is composed of grains 
which correspond to the marbles. The 
soil grains are fine pieces of rock and 
minerals. Qf course they are not smooth 


lar in shape like the larger stones you find 
in your fields. The size of soil grains also 
varies. In a sandy soil they are rather 
large, while a clay soil is composed of fine 
grains. 

What Plants Drink 


You know that when you put sugar or 
salt imto water it soon dissolves and 
you eannot tell by looking at it that there 
ig anything in the water. If you drink 
the water which sugar or salt is dis- 
solved, -you get the sugar or salt and the 
water just the same as ff you eat the one 
and drink the other. That will give you 
an idea as to the way in which plants get 
their food from the solid part of the soll 
The water in the sof] dissolves some of 
the soil grains and then the plants drink 
the water 

The roots of plants have very fine hairs 
growing out from them. On most plants 
the root-hairs are so fine that they cannot 
be seen without the aid of a magnifying 
glass. ‘These root hairs take in the water 
_ pass it on to the larger pens from 
there it passes up through plant as 
sap. The plant takes the food out of the 
sap as it passes along and the water goes 
out through the leaves and is evaporated 
into the ar. 

Water, you see, is really the carrier 
which delivers food to the erent parts 
of the plant. There may be plenty of 
plant food in your soll but & there is not 
water to dissolve it and earry it to 
parts of the plant which need it 
growth is hindered just the same as 
there was a lack of plant food in the soil. 

But we should not forget that there 
must also be air in the soil as well as 
water. When you poured water into the 
soil in the tumbler you found that it 
crowded out the air. The same thing 
happens out in your fields and that is one 
of the reasons why you cannot grow good 
crops In @ season that is too wet or im a 
poorly drained soil. All, or too much, 
of the space between the soil is filled with 
water so that there is no room for air. 
One of the important points in growin 
crops successfully is to so manage the soi 
that it will have the proper amount of air 
and water as nearly as possible. 

The Proper Amount of Water . 

When you dip a marble in water and 
take it out you say that it is “wet”. 
There is a film of water over the surface 
of it. The ideal condition of a soil is to 
have a film of water over the surface of 
each soil grain and the rest of the space 
filled with air. 

‘There are various ways by which a 
farmer can partially control the amount 
of water in hie soil and thus help his crops 
to obtain their food. By means of drains 


mis 





he can avoid Roving too much water in 
his soil for any considerable length of time. 


and round like marbles, but are i | % 
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Does not “burn” the life and strength 
out of muscles, ligaments and tendons 
that need to be strengthened and made 


elastic. 

SAVE-THE-HORSE does not harden 
nor calcify joints that should be kept 
limber and strong. 

This remedy is positive. It is the 
humane treatment for sore, lame and 
blemished horses, 

t 
Sa oe 
Produces a Cure That Withstands Every Tesi. 
No Scar or Loss of Hair. Horse can work as 


We Originated (2 perc rotting borers 
Return Money if Remedy Fails. 
Co phtesiee ing Sey Wine ‘nae 
Discoveries 
—and Al L— Shoulder, 
Tells How 


CHARG! 
A But write and we will send our— 
Lay . and Advice—ALL FREE to (Horse 
anagers—Only). 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commerce Ave Binghamton,N Y. 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-th 
Horse WITH CONTRACT. or we 
send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. _ 























h Bite 
Sr ee Boece ee, bet 
to help introduce it. wan — 
- Gregory, Dept. 37 Louis, Me 
Mention our guarantee when writing 
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7 . 
This Tractor is Different 
Caterpillar Motors have ahigh reputation 
for good work. Even our competitors praise 
it. Four cylinders —giving steady even power. 
All parts easy to reach—from a standing 
position on the ground. Even the pistons 
can be taken from the side of the crank~ 
case—without disturbing the cylinders. 
Our 43 years of a experience 

has taught us to be thorough. 


catEkpilap 


Reg US Pot Of, 

The Caterpillar transmission is just as re- 
markable. here is no differential gearing. 
Each Caterpillar track is separately controlled 
by a friction clutch. You can pull with all 
the power on one track or the other and turn 
short, or—and here's the point—on both to- 
gether when you go ahead. There is no differ- 
ential to let one side slip when you don't 
want it to. 

But the Caterpillar tracks are the impor- 
tant difference. They allow the Caterpillar to 
work anywhere—on any soil whether wet, loose 
or slippery. They support the tractor as a 
board placed over a mud-hole supports the 
weight of a man. THEY NEVER MIRE OR 
PACK THE SOIL. The pressure to the square 





inch on the ground is less than seven pounds 
less than the weight of « man. 

The Caterpillar works twice as many days 
a year as the ordinary tractor. It plows, 
harrows, harvests, hauls, builds roads, fills 
silos, saws wood and does a hundred other 
things. 

Send for catalog A-B-24. Read about the 
many kinds of work the Caterpillar is doin 
all over the world. Investigate the claims o 
Caterpillar owners. There are about two 
thousand Caterpillars in operation. 

Service branches everywhere. 


The Holt Manufacturing Company 
Branches 
Stockton, Cal., Peoria, Ill., New York, N. Y. 
















ans a 
Typewriter 


Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great offer. 
You have full ten days free trial. ur facto 

price is less than others ask for second-han 
machines, Every sale bears our ten year iron 
clad guarantee. ttlement for the balance can 


wy and We'll 














be made on the easiest monthly nts, The 
first buyer in each locality gots a handsome 
rite today, Now. 


leatherette carrying case free. 
BALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO., Dept. 195 G alesburs, 
ewer 
There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns— Dandelion, 
Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. 
In one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

Your dealer should have 
them—If he has not drop us 


@ line and we will send cir 
Cculars and prices. 


}\ Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Bex M, Dixon, Il, 


AGENTS—A Big Seller 
Lab th Keyless Padlock. 

Works like asafe. Operated in the dark 
as easily as in daytime. For hen- 
house, barn, corn crib, automobile—a 
hundred places. Sells everywhere— 
eity or country. Jones of Pa. sold M42 in 
ten days. Splendid profits. Patented. 
Ne competition. Write quick for ter- 
ritory, terms and canvass sampl 


e. 
Thomas Lock Co.,1271 RomeSt.,Dayton,O. 


WeWill Pay You $120.00 


to distribute religious Uterature in your community. 
Sixty days’ work. Experience not required. Man or 
woman. Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may 
be used. Internationa! Bible Press. 570Winston Bid. Philadelphia 






















_ Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
ing and mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers. 
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A drain never makes a soil too dry; it 
will not take away the film of water which 
surrounds each soil grain. 

Cultivation is the most important 
means for increasing the amount of water 
in the soil. It does not add an appreci- 
able amount of water to the soil but it 
keeps that which is already there from 
being lost before the plants have need of 
it. Sun and wind take the moisture out 
of soil rapidly and the way to save it is 
to keep it from being exposed to sun and 
wind, This can be done by ‘keeping a 
mulch of loose soil on the surface. “Phe 
mulch will look dry, but that means that 
the moisture is staying beneath it and 
not rising to the surface where the sun 
and wind can get at it. Do’not make 
the common mistake of thinking taat soil 
with a crust over it contains more water 
than one with a loose soil mulch just be- 
cause the surface looks more moist. When 
the surface is moist it is certain that 
moisture is being lost rapidly. 

All that I have told you about plant 
food in this article applies to the plant 
food in the soil and what you can do to 
assist plants in using it f course it is 
important that plant food be added to 
the soil in the form of manures and vari- 
ous kinds of fertilizers. Sometime I will 
tell you something about feeding your 
crops by putting plant food into the soil. 


OF INTEREST TO OUR JUNIOR 
FARMERS 


I hope that all of Our Junior Farmers 
will read the article on page nine of this 
issue. Mr. Jones knows what he is talk- 
ing about and it would be well for you to 
consider the things he says. 


TRELLIS OR SUPPORT FOR PEAS 


I have ascertained after several seasons 
of repeated tests that all ordinary field and 
garden peas, except perhaps some of the 
dwarf varieties, bear or produce from one- 
half to double the amount of peas if trained 
to supports. As peas untrained usually 
gow, they will very soon sprawl out in a 

ense matted condition, the vines, leaves, 
etc., crossing and intervining, until no 
ight or air can freely penetrate the 
tangle. Sunlight is a vital necessity to 
nearly all bloom and a free circulation of 
air as important. When deprived of both 
toa t extent the vines, like potatoes in 
a dark, warm cellar, will grow an abnormal 
amount of stems or vines to the exclusion 
of blooms—consequently not nearly so 
man ‘ 
While brush to a certain extent answers 
the purpose, it is unhandy, uires a lot 
of labor, is unsightly and an old out-of-date 
method of training. I find that the ordi- 
nary woven wire, 2x2 mesh, poultry netting 
from 18 to 36 inches in width is the best 
ever. Directly over the center of the 
planted row or rows of peas, this is pulled 
tightly and fastened to small but rigid 
stakes driven in the ground along the row 
about 2 to 3 rods apart. This netting may 
be fastened to the stakes so that a free 
space 6 to 8 inches intervenes between it 
and the row below, as they will soon grow 
and seem to know that it was placed there 
for their especial requirements. Peas and 
beans do best if drilled or planted in rows 
~unning east and west, as then more or 
less sunlight strikes both sides of the vines 
all day long. After the have ripened 
and have been picked, the nettin uld 
be taken down and as nearly all the vines 
will hang to it, simply run a small stick or 
iron rod through the roll, suspend it over 
a quick blaze, and the vines, if dry, will 
quickly burn from it as readily as straw 
and leave the netting rolled and clean for 
the next season’s use. This will not spoil 
the wire for this purpose.—G. A. R., Mich. 
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One Plow Pulls Easy 
Another Pulls Hard 


The Difference is ia the Share 


The share does the cutting. If it is a hard, 
phere. keen cutting share, the plow pulls easy. 
ey 





$s a soft, dull share, the plow pulls hard. 

shares are a h and sharp when 
new, but they will not hold a sharp edge after 
the temper has been drawn. There is but one 
share made that will keep a hard, well tem- 
pered edge as long as it lasts. 


Flying Dutchman Acme Steel Shares 


can be retempered any number of times by 
anybody, anywhere that fire and water can be 


found. By being retempered they are always 
, retain a sharp cutting edge, reducing the 
cost per acre of plowing. 





The Best Ever Flow 
With Flying Dutchman Acme Shares 


is the best made plow in the world—best bal- 
anced—lightest draft—plows more acres with 
less effort—reduces the cost of plowing. 

_The BEST EVER has positive wheel control, 
high lift, foot lift, direct beam hitch, and is 
made of the best steel and malleable iron. 

Your Flying tchman Dealer sells the 
BEST EVER—See him. 

Write today for our FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLETS on FLYING DUTCHMAN ACME 
SHARES and BEST EVER PLOWS. 








Moline Plow Co. 





Happy!— 


cata 


‘e’li refund your moncy immediately if you 

are not more than pleased with both the 

Magazine and Engine. ak a — ny 
The Boott FP. Redfield 1554 Main Smethport, 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news-stands, 


BASEBALL OutFiT FREE 


Here is your 

















chance te get 
a fine baseball outfit, isting 
of complete suit. including shirt, 
pants, cap and belt, good quality, 
extra well sewed, or combination 
catcher’s mitt, fielder's 
catchers 
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HORSES IN THE 


S market de- 
mands are at 
present consti- 

tuted it is harder than 
it once was to describe 
the various classes into 
which the general run 
of the receipts is di- 
vided. It should be 
understood that the 
horses are not sorted 
off by themselves, so 
many from this man’s 
load and so many from 
the next, and those of 
one “class” sold by 

themselves, as some have erroneously supposed. On the con- 
trary, each horse in each man’s lot settles naturally into his 
class and as such is bought and sold. A shipment may contain 
horses of several classes and they will all be sold, perhaps one 
after the other in the auctions, or by private treaty standing side 
by side in the stalls. Market classes, then, are mere intangible 
divisions into which the animals fall naturally by reason of 
their weight, make-up and the uses to which they are best fitted. 

A few years ago there were more classes than there are today 
and the lines of division were more sharply defined according 
to the jobs for which the horses were best suited. Today the 
classes lap over and verge into one another quite frequently, the 
demand having been generalized to a considerable degree in that 
only animals of considerable draft blood are in good demand. 
Nevertheless, in typical examples these market classes are dis- 
tinct enough to admit of ready recognition and reasonably 
clear definition. 

Broadly speaking the demand at present is for draft horses, 
wagon horses, chunks, expressers, horses for municipal uses, 
farm chunks, southerners—in all of which draft blood is more 
or less pronounced. Their values range relatively in about the 
order written, and there are many sorts included in each so0- 
called class. It would take endless and very minute description 
to attempt even to locate the dividing lines, so each reader must 
use his own best judgment in deciding to which of the various 
jobs a horse is best suited according to his weight and confor- 
mation. 

Drafters 

Drafters are the heaviest and most valuable class and of these 
the so-called ‘“‘New York” variety is the highest 
in price. To be entitled to inclusion in this drafter 
class a horse must weigh at market 1,600 Ibs. or 
more, or not far from 1,725 Ibs at home, and a ‘‘New 
York drafter” must weigh not less than 1,800 lbs., 
which means 1,900 or over in the grower’s yard. 
For the market in the big eastern metropolis a 
rather upstanding, d y, strong-boned, muscular 
drafter is soounll penton, 7 on somewhat preferred, 
but bays and browns also sell very well. For the 
Boston demand a shorter-legged, less dressy, Dutch- 
man’s sort is usually taken when available, and for 
the general run of the New England stables all sorts are 
taken according to the individual preferences of the buyer. 

Special orders for drafters of all sorts are continually bein 
executed, greys always bei pular, but sometimes there wi 
come a requisition for lots of ays with white legs and faces, for 
blacks and none but blacks, and so forth, these special orders 
usually bringing forth the best prices. Primarily, size governs 
price in this division, but aa has almost as much to do 
with fixing the value, Quality, be it said, has, in the general 
market for commercial horses, a different significance to that 
which attaches to it among the breeders of pure-breds. Among 
the latter “quality” refers to the legs mostly, indicating great 
refinement of bone, silky hair and clean joints. In the general 
market, if a horse is a good looker with fine hair and a harnessy, 
pleasing conformation, he is said to have quality. Roughly put, 
the use of quality as a technical term among breeders refers 
almost always to the legs, while commercially it refers to 
the whole animal. 

Time was when there was a well defined class called “logger,” 
but that term is seldom used now. It meant a big, rough, often 
unsound heavy horse of drafter weight and such sorts were 
taken to the lumber woods in preference to sounder, higher- 
priced stuff. Today big horses of any sort are so scarce that 
the.woodsmen must take the good with the indifferent and are 
often the best buyers for days at atime. Naturally the horse 
with the most weight and the most quality will bring the most 
money, but mere size without quality will not sell high. Buyers 
of drafters want them full-breasted, full quartered, ends joined 
by as deep a middle as possible—the deeper the better—plenty 
of bone and the whole topped off by a neat harnessy neck and 
bony head. Horses that weigh into the draft class at its lowest 
edge—1,600 Ibs. here, will weigh 1,700 or more when shipped 
from home, hence the one that tips up the scale beam at 
1,800 Ibs. in Chicago must have weighed 1,900 Ibs. or over 
when leaving the grower’s yard, Horses shrink about 100 lbs. 


By J. H. S. JOHNSTONE 
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MARKET PLACE 


in transit and are sold 
as they weigh at mar- 
ket, not what they 
weigh at home. 

Not many more 
than 10 per cent of all 
the horses marketed 
here weigh 1,650 Ibs. 
or over, which shows 
that they are the scarc- 
est of all the classes. 
All that weigh 1,800 
Ibs. or over have quite 
a bit of flesh on them 
and almost without 
exception those that 
weigh 1,900 Ibs. or more are full-fed. Nowadays only a very 
few loads of “full-fed” or drafters reach any market, buyers 
having found that it pays them better to buy horses in moderate 
condition rather than full of soft gobby fat. Still, for the few 
full-fed loads that do come to market buyers are usuady on 
hand. Full-fed means stabled 90 days or longer and fattened 
to the limit, without exercise. 

Team Horses and Chunks 

As a sort of sub-variety the next that may be named is called 
a “rugged team horse,” suitable for the New York trade. This 
is an upstanding sort, not much over 1,500 to 1,550 or 1,600 Ibs. 
in the market, hardly a drafter and hardly a chunk. These are 
always in demand because they do almost the work of drafters 
and yet can be bought for less money. There is generally a 
—~ > sale for them. Feeders are thin, big horses to be put in 
good condition so as to bring full value when again marketed. 

Now we reach the great mass of the market offerings—the 
chunks and wagon horses. It is quite hard to split this lot up 
into well defined classes, but the weight runs all the way from 
1,250 to 1,550 Ibs. Of course the heaviest of the chunks sell 
right close up to the smallest of the drafters and in some in- 
stances aright good, heavy chunk will outsell an inferior drafter 
of 200 Ibs. more weight but lacking quality, and t here isa 
point on which too peat emphasis cannot be laid. Mere size by 
itself counts for little; a horse must have quality and be sound 
to command the highest market price. . 

Buyers run against this situation every day, to wit: one 
farmer will have a well shaped, good-colored, sound, qual- 
itied gelding weighing, say, 1,700 Ibs. We'll s t the 

uyer gives $275for that one. This farmer's neigh- 


bor has a rough, —s of a horse 
that weighs just as much as his nei or per- 
haps a trifle more. When he hears of the first being 


sold for $275 he determines that he is entitled to just 
as much for his ungainly beast and often thinks the 
buyer is trying to rob him when he offers maybe $75 
less for him. It may be true that the ungainly one 
will do just as much work on the eye just as 

a day, or even 


big a load and walk as many miles or ev 
more, but lacking quality and general ility 
as he does, he is not worth within $50 to $100 of the 


other one, despite the fact that he weighs in the same notch 
or a little heavier. There will be competition for the shapely 
one at market. It will be a peddling job to get rid of the shape- 
less one with the other fellow setting the price. Yet it is often 
hard to make growers believe that two horses of the same 
weight should not sell in the same notch. 

Chunks are described by their name—supposed to be short- 
legged, thick-bodied horses, their igh indicating the measure 
of work they are bought to do. we Poem Sak ge Fs 
weight. One order will call for a load of heavy chunks, whic 
means that a bunch of horses is wanted weighing from say, 1,400 
to 1,500 Ibs. each, perhaps a trifle more at the top. If well 
selected they wil! stand about the same height, variation about 
two inches only, and each and every one will be wide in the 
chest and quarter, deep in the flank, strong in the bone and more 
or less well set up about the head and neck. In so far as they 
differ from the accepted model they will cost less money. 
Chunks weighing from 1,300 to 1,400 are in very general request 
and brin about the average price of the market. These are 
selected for city or country use, being handy in all harness and 
if rightly shaped, easily kept. Mining chunks are sh 
horses weighing from 1,300 Ibs. to as high as 1,550 Ibs., and stand- 
ing from 15 to 16 hands, average ly about 15.2% hands 
in height and 1,375 Ibs. in weight. 

Wagoners - 

Wagoners are of many sorts beginning with the cocky, little, 
dressy chap weighing from 1,250 to 1,350 Ibs., that pulls the 
delivery wagons for the dry goods and other big stores. He has 
some draft blood to give him weight, strength, bone and rotun- 
dity of conformation, and generally trotting blood to give him 
action and style. Heavier wagoners of the same class verge into 
the chunk division. Rough wagon horses are sometimes called 
excavation horses, medium team horses or just plain work horses 
and would be chunks if they possessed more quality and round- 

Continued on page 40 
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Maxwell ‘‘25-4"' 5-Passenger Touring Car 


Stripped of All Adjectives 


and Advertising Verbiage 
This $750 Maxwell is— 


A CAR DESIGNED FOR THOSE discriminating buyers who yet must consider the pocket- 
book—or who, able to pay more, don t choose to—and who want a light family touring 
car of ample power to go anywhere of reliability that guarantees a pleasurable return 
sans road troubles of any kind 


A CAR THAT WILL PERFORM; but also a car that looks the part; a car for the man who 
considers his automobile an every-day necessity and who counts the cost. A car that is 
economical in cost of upkeep—gasoline, oil and tire consumption. 


YOU HAVE OFTEN SAID that you would be willing to pay a little more for a car that 
looked a lot better. 


THIS IS THE CAR. It has been designed trom your standpoint—for thousands of others 
have expressed the same desire you expressed 


KNOWING THE NEED—the demand, we have designed to meet it 
AND IT’S MADE JUST AS WELL as it’s design. Every ounce of metal that goes into it 


has been specified by our chief metallurgist, after the most exhaustive analyses and tests to 
determine the kind of metal—and alloy and heat treatment that would best meet the re- 
quirements and perform the functions of that particular part 


BETTER MATERIAL does not enter into the construction of any car on earth at any price. 
for here is the best the science of metallurgy and automobile construction knows. 


THE MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY offers this car without a mental reservation—and 


every dollar we have, and our reputation, stand back of it, to guarantee every owner 
satisfaction 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. 


Address 1007 Woodward Ave. er Deal d Servi 
For literature describing this” Detroit, Michigan Everywhere 


wonderful car. 
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Your Dealer Has This 


Galvanized lowa Gate 
Ready for You 


He stands ready to turn it over to you 
this very day—without asking you to pay 
aredcentdown. Put it up on your farm 
—use it 60 days or six months—if you are 
mighty well satisfied with it, pay for it. 
If you are not, return it to your dealer. 
We will buy back from him every gate 
you try out if it doesn’t sell itself to you. 
We guarantee this gate to be the strongest 
made today anywhere. Built of Aeaviest 
High Carbon Steel Tubing Galvanized. 
Easily withstands shock of wildest steers 
or stallions—breachy cows—meanest bulls. 
Guaranteed for three years. If, b 
ehance, your dealer is not supplied, 
wus us at once for full details, low prices 
an 


lowa Gate Co, 36th SL, Codar Falls, lewa 


MiW | Wwaen yIND 19 FREE 
[tiple Renting, Double Goared 
| SAMSON 
| WIND MILL 
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open hearth wire. Double galvanterd. 

Compare our qualityand prices withothers. 

in Prices — Direct From Factory 
Styles —13 Cents Per Rod Up 
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Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaran- 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. rite 
for Free Ca’ First Order and Early Buyer's Offert 
Ward Fence Cow 210 Penn Decatur, ind. 














KING AERATOR 

Makes profits and saves prop- 
erty. Keepsstock healthier end 
barn in better shape. Send 10c to 
ostage for Prof. King book op 
Jentilation. Regular price 75¢. 

for free Catalog 

RING VENTILATING CO. 
Pormerty Galvanized Stee! Cupole Ce. 
1178 Vine Street, Owatonna, Minn. 















Wemanafactere Lawn sod Farm Fence. Sel! diregt 
shipping to asers only me Piers. rices, Ro 
ageots. Ourcatalog is Free. Write of it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MEG. CO, $47 10th St., Terre Haute, ind. 


‘ ~ Direct to You at 
Factory Prices : 













Write for our new catalog and freight paid 
prices on hog, sheep, cattle, poultry and rab- 
bit fence. New farm aad ornamental gates. 19th year. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO. x 
MN. StateSt. Elgin, ‘ 
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HORSES IN THE MARKET PLACE 
Continued from page 38 

ness of form, This last is not a well defined 
class at all and is probably most profitably 
described as “rugged work horses weigh- 

from 1,300 to 1,500 Ibs.” 

oxpressers are no longer a well defined 
— as they once were. = aes 
coach horse and heavy -bred 
practically disappeared from the breedi 
districts, the old-style expresser, whi 
was nothing but an overgrown coacher, 
is no longer common. Express companies 
are now using big wagon sorts a bit on the 
leg, but withal possessing power and step. 
Weight is around 1,400 The. 

Fire, patrol-wagon and mounted-police 
horses are in limited supply always and 





the demand absorbs what few of them are 
annually offered. These can scarcely be 
called a regular market class, though the 
terms come handy to describe certain 
kinds that fit in nowhere else. Naturally 
they are big, quite coachy horses, always 
pe Alpe tanding, weighing from 1,250 to 
1,500—the lightest and likeliest for saddle 
purposes being taken for the mounted 
police and the others, which look like 
they are able to run, for the patrol and 
fire equipment of the big cities. 
Farm Chunks 

Farm chunks, or farm workers as they 
are often called, include everything that 
fits in nowhere else. The flotsam and the 
jetsam of the great equine main finds its 
way into this all comprehensive division. 
Weights run from 1,050 to 1,500 or even 
more pounds and the conformation is as 
varied as the colors of the delegation. It is 
generally supposed that any sort of a 
will do to work on a farm and during the 
first. four months of each year the bulk of 
the business at all the wholesale centers is 
done in this division. Mostly they are 
bought to be taken into some district 
where team-power is short and there re- 
tailed to farmers. As the demands of 
farmers vary according to their means 





| 


| quite high class, the best types of farm 


‘| to include all sorts and conditions of horse- 





| 





| closely approaching it. 


there is usually considerable diversity of 
individuality in such loads. At that, how- 
ever, some dealers in the East and South 
who cater to farmers’ trade, buy mares of 


mares being usually drawn from the ranks 
of the heaviest chunks or the lightest 
drafters and paid for accordingly. The 
farm chunk division, then, may be said 


flesh in which there is yet left a reasonable 
amount of work, and of course the ages 
are as varied as their shapes. 

Southerners 

Southerners are neat, round, shapely 
chunks with plenty of quality. Southern 
people like their horseflesh roundly built 
and not too large. Therefore the typical 
southerner ne = from 1,050 to 1,250 lbs.., 
nice and smooth all over, dressy ut the 
head and neck and with nica, clean 
bone. Some heavier chunks, weigh- 
ing as high as 1,350 Ibs. and off the same 
piece can also be disposed of to advantage 
in the south. 

That about. finishes the description of 
the various so called market classes of 
horses, imperfect though it necessarily 
must be, owing to the extreme generality 
of the demand and the overlapping of one 
division onto another. Market terms and 
phrases are legion, continually being added 
to and sometimes changing in significance. 
Unsoundnesses all have their peculiar 
titles in market lingo, and as all the horses 
sold at auction are described when ushered 
into the ring in that parlance a few defin- 
itions may be offered. 

Unsoundness 

Here, for instance, comes a horse and 
the caller announces: “Spot in the eye, 
gristle and a little rounding.” This means 
that there is something wrong with one of 
the horse’s eyes, that he has an incipient 
sidebone and a curb. Next one is de 
scribed as being “‘coarse,”’ which implies 
that he has a bone spavin or some 
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it ander our guarantee—your money 
t *t make the horse 
jo cured by a single 4- 






sound. 
Siacte 

.2 cases alike. N: 

on splint, earb or soft bunches. Wri 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
it Rem ou eave rr] bs 
69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in 
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BROS., Chemists, @ 
Yards, Chicago, Il. 



























Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 

Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 

ness from any Bruise or Strain; 

Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
oes not Blister, remove the hair or 
y up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 

delivered. Book 1 K free. 

W.F. YOUNG, P.D. F, 95 Temple Street, Springfield, Mase 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* Sr” 


P oes | ee 

Opthalmia) Cataract a 

tivitis. ‘Shying horses all suffer 
eves. 


. “Visio” will convince any horse ownerthat it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eve. irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use “Visio” under our money beck guarantee. 





















ditio orm 
bas years. "he or 
second 61.00 can cures heaven. © 
et ee oe or money 
can at dealers’ dtreet prepaid. Booklet free. 





“Puffed hoek”™ 





iter ee REMEDY COMPANY, Tetede, Ohio. 


















































means that for some cause or other the 
animal’s hocks—one or both—are swelled 
(not hard) and a “fresh car bruise” or 
merely ‘car bruise’ means that he has 
some bump or abrasion obviously freshly 
done and presumably on the journey to 
market. ‘Down in the pasterns” is not a 
very common call, but means that the 
animal is too long and weak in those parts, 
while “nigger-heeled” indicates that he 
stands with his toes out. Ifa sidebone is 
well developed announcement is made 
accordingly. If one good eye alone re- 
mains the horse is so described, while if 
the bad eye is of a milky appearance, but 
the sight is still good, it is called a “blue 
eye.”’ Splints are called as such. 

After these defects have been announced 
buyers are supposed to bid with their eyes 
open and cannot reject for blemishes an- 
nounced. Of course, if anything else 
except what has been called is discovered, 
rejection may follow at the option of the 
buyer. Lastly, as soon as possible after a 
horse has been struck down, he is hitched, 
tried and winded. If his wind is sound, if 
he works kindly and pulls true the deal i 
closed and he is led off, the property of the 
man who bid the high dollar for him. 
It should be remembered that blemishes, 
which may seem unimportant to the grow- 
er often reduce selling prices on the market 
very materially. An unsoundness which 
may not detract from a horse’s usefulness 
may reduce his value $25 or even more. 


HORSES FOR PROFIT 





Make sure the horse you buy has a clear, | 


bright eye. 

A dark, damp stall is apt to b 

rheumatism, especially wor yb ne olin 

Too long periods between the times the 
horses drink is apt to upset their digestive 
organs. 

One pound of good hay for every one- 
hundred pounds of horse is a good rule to 
follow in feeding—first-class hay, not 
reeking with must or mold. 

The temperament of the colt when he 
reaches maturity will Cepend much upon 
whether you are “bre ing ~ simply 
training him to saddle and harn 

While corn is a nourishing feed fo for horses 
one-half corn aud one-half oats form a 
more balanced ration—one that will insure 
health, strength and vigor. 

In making a long drive, just let the 
horses take their time for the first few 
miles, gradually increasing their speed, 
and they will feel fresh and strong for the 
home-stretch. 

If the horse refuses to eat well or take 
on.fiesh, and is subject to fits of i 
tion, examine his teeth and see if they are 
in condition to grind his feed. They may 
need pulling or shaping up. 

Show us the advantages of the hot, 
sweaty collar-pad. It causes sweating, 
collects dust and filth, thereby galling the 
neck and shoulders. "Try the bare collar 
with a firm, smooth face working against 
the skin. 

The horse is apt to have his head in the 
manger or be otherwise engaged when you 
step into the stall behind him, and it may 
save you a cracked shin or a broken leg if 
you speak to him every time you pass 
within reach of his heels. 

Isn’t it quite likely that the horses relish 
a cooling draught of water as often as you 
do? Don’t tie them up in the scorching 
sun while you go and “‘tap”’ the ref reshing 
water-jug or “the old oaken bucket’’, but 
unhook the team and drive them down 
to the well for an enjoyable drink of fresh 
water—takes only a few minutes, but it 
adds much to the comfort, strength and 
endurance of the animals.—M. Coverdell, 
Missouri. 


Break an cg ace it in a bottle, and 
pour it down the throat of any animal that 
gets choked. 
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$1250 


Now Buys a Powerful 
Gearless Transmission 
Cartercar 





—_— 
Meet the Hills With a Smile 


Some automobile owners have a regular habit of 
going several miles out of their way to avoid a big hill. 

The reason is they doubt the ability of their car. 

Cartercar owners, however, take pleasure in hunting out 
the steepest hills they can find because they know the lever- 
age and many speeds of the gearless transmission is equal to 
any emergency. 

Heavy mud, aeep sand, mountainous grades, plowed 
ground, all these are easy for the Carter- 





MODEL 7 
With act 9 singic te fea: ear. 
t . . . 
7‘has the many ad adnan A card will bring complete catalogue 
tages of geariess trans- 


fe, ieee: | Cartercar Company 


A compiece car in 
every detai Fe saline 
for only $1 
7 is almost more than 
you would expect for 
the money. 


Address Department S. F. 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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— purpose of pleasure and¢ 
business. Many new styles 
and big improvements in 

ine. 40 years of 


success selling direg 
roves quality and & 
ig savings. 
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MeL illustrated. Let us send youa copy [> 
and quote prices that will surprise and please. 
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Successful Farming subscribers are guaranteed a square deal and court- 
eous treatment in dealing with any advertiser in this magazine. 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry ‘3 this 
Gepartment. Questions answered free ‘this 
department, answers at once by mail are cents 
an inquiry. Give and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and x 
dies tended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our 
should consult our advertising as in man 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
mals are aMicted with and on account of having been 
eclentifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective tan dlicin D ded by local drug- 
. Address all communications to Veterinarian, 
uccessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Lame Horse—! have a mare that is lame in her 
right front foot and I notice a little bulge in the 
leader just below the knee on the back part of her 
leg. I judge this is what is called Bog Spavin. 
She also has blood spavins in her hind knees. 
Could you tell me if there is a cure for blood 
spavins or bog spavins and if so what must I do? 

The bog spavin is always found on the hind } 
and when they are chronic, they are ome 5 2 
There are no such things as blood spavins. . The 
enlargement is TY - 4 Fy tendon. Try a 
good blister on it and rest the horse for a few days. 

A Tonic—Will you please answer this question 
for me? Here are some things that I believe if they 
were mized would make a good hog tonic. I have 
been feeding some of each of them and my hogs 
are doing fine. Now I want to know how to miz 
them so I could buy some of each and would know 
how much to use according to one pound. Would 
you please let me know? Here are the things I use: 
epsom salts, copperas, quassia, nux vomica, worm 
seed, salt, charcoal, mustard bran. 

Epsom salt, 1 Ib., copperas powdered, 4 os., 
quassia, ground, 6 os., nux vomica powdered, 2 os., 
worm seed ground, 6 os., salt, 6 oz., charcoal pow- 





dered, 8 oz., mustard bran, 6 os. Mix this well. 
Will make 344 Ibs. and the dose for a 200-lb. hog 
would be a tablespoonful in f twice a day. 


Mammitis or Inflammation of the Udder—I 
have a mare about fourteen years old who raises a colt 
most every year and she is in fairly good condition. 
A year ago this winter one side of her udder swelled 
up quite badly and this last spring she again had a 
colt, but still that side of the udder was four times 
as bigas the other side and the colt did not like to 
suck as well on the swelled side as on the other 
side, although it had lots of milk init, and about a 
month ago we weaned the colt. It is a good deal 
bigger and seems to hurt her. Will you please 
tell me what to do about it and is there anything 
that will cure it?—A. 8. 

Possibly an abscess -has formed and if so, it 
should be lanced and washed out with a mild, 
disinfectant solution. If no abscess appears, mi 
° out and apply camphorated ointment twice a 

ay. 

Ringbone—Please let me know what I can do 
to cure my horse from lameness. The horse is 
about sixteen years old and has ringbone. I fired it 
and now it is somewhat better. I have used ab- 
sorbent for over a month but it did not help. 
Would it be good to use medicine on top of the 
firing or not? It bas a hard crust onit now.—C. H., 
8. Dak 

There is no better treatment than the firing iron 
for ringbone. but it takes time to get results, usuall 
two months. He will enaebeely come out 
right from your treatment 

Red Water—I saw in my last two papers of 
Successful Farming in the veterinary department 
of parties asking for a treatment for cows with red 
water. Cows get red water from eating red cedar. 
I have lived in Washington myself and know it to 
be true as I had some of my cows troubled with red 
water and usually lost the cow and her second calf 


after the red water came. Here is the cure I used 
and it cured several of mine. Get brine from a keg 
of herrings and give about an ounce in feed night 
and morning and give more if the cow will eat it 
until cured, and feed the cow plenty of feed to keep 
her from eating the cedar boughs. Brine from no 
other fish will do. Only the herring.—E. A. 

In reply will say that while red cedar may cause 


color in the urine when eaten in abundance by cat- 
tle, we often find the trouble in cattle that have 
never been near red cedar. 


There are two kinds of red water in cattle. One 
from eating vegetable matter of any kind that 
would produce the color, and the other is the true 
type meaning blood in the urine caused by gravel 
in the bladder or rupture of small blood vessels. 


In either case a good dose of epsom salts is usual- 
ly all that is required to affect a cure except when 
large stones are found in the bladder, which can 
only be removed by an operation. 

Breeding Young Mare—Mare colt two years 
old last May. Is she old enough to breed? If not, 
when will she be? She does not have to work.— 
E. A. C., Nebr. 

Yes, she is old enough. 








In the past two years men 
have bought more than 
2,000,000 Goodyear automo- 
bile tires. 


That fact tells clearly which 
tire Motordom found best. 
Men are not guessing on tire 
mileage now. Nearly every 
car has its odometer. 

We have won this place— 
the top place in Tiredom—by 
building exceptional tires. 


Twe Million Tires 
In Two Years 


efficient way. And Goodyear 
alone uses the double-thick, 
durable All-Weather tread. 
These four features—em- 
ployed by no other maker— 
have made No-Rim-Cut tires 
the most popular tires in the 


world. 
28% 


Prices on No-Rim-Cut tires 
have dropped 28 per cent in 
the past 12 months alone. 
Most tires now sell much 


higher. 

But the higher-priced tires 
are no better, for better tires 
can’t be made. And none 
has one of the costly features 
we mention in this ad. 

Goodyear prices are due to 
efficiency, to mammoth out- 


Goodyear alone makes No- 
Rim-Cut tires. And they have 


proved themselves the only 
satisfactory tires that can’t 


rim-cut. 


Goodyear alone final-cures 
tires on air bags, to save the 
blow-outs due to wrinkled 














fabric. This put and 
extra proc- low profits. 
ess costs Our profit 
us $450,000 last year 
per year, averaged 
but it saves 6% per 
our tire cent. 
users muil- . Give these 
lions. (jOODSYEAR tiresachance 
Good- this season. 
year alone z Let sg 
combats | No-Rim-Cut Tires | 272725 
tread sepa- | With All-Weather Treads or Smooth | what they 
ration inan mean to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akren, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London England Mexico City, Mexico 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities—Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
PBALEMS BVHARY Ween 



























OLD NOW SOLD 
RELIABLE ON APPROVAL 


We'll ship you a Hart-Parr Oil Tractor—no money in ad- 
vance--put it to work on your farmand let you decide whether 


T R | A L you can afford todo without it. No strings to this offer. If 
= the tractor doesn't do what we say it will, we'll take it back, 


pocket our loss and consider the matter closed. 

And when we tell you that a Hart-Parr Oil Tractor, depending on size, will take 
the place of 10 to 30 sturdy horses—do your plowing, discing, seeding, harrowing, 
harvesting, threshing, hauling, etc., better, quicker and cheaper than horses—and ° 
it on cheapest kerosene—we can back up every one of these claims with a 12 years record 
of fair, square, successful achievement and gilt edged proof. — 


Write For Details of Free Trial Offer 


Don’t confuse our free trial offer with the “catch” schemes 
advertised by some tractor concerns. Youdon’tpayadollarfor & ta tees, 
the tractor unless you decide to keep it. : 

Ask for full information. Places you under no obligation. 
We'll explain all about it, then leave the rest to you. Write today. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


302 Lawler Street, CHARLES CITY, 1A. ; 


Erickson Legsh “=¥ar"” Auto- 
andArms:s-, sss} Marvel << Fish Hooks 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. Send for Catalogue. te for free hooks to help introduce. 
E. 8. Ericksen Artificial Limb Co., 34 Wash. Av. A, Minncapelis, Mina. GARVEL HOOK CO., Dept. 41, CLINTON, (ows 


Remember, Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as 
represented. We stand behind each one. 
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BREAKING THE COLT SINGLE 

Some years ago we confronted the task 
of breaking a colt single—a wiry, nervous 
animal that had rather spoiled itself by get- 
ting the best of us on two previous oc- 
casions when we had made some attempts 
at training. We felt that we had need to 
resort to some method more secure than 
that usually employed. Accordingly, we 
went to the woods and cut two sm sap- 
lings about twelve feet in length. These 
we used as shafts. Strong ones are neces- 
sary to resist breaking should the colt 
throw itself upon them. The rear truck 
of our common farm wagon was then re- 
moved, the coupling-pole remaining on the 
front truck. 

Two two-by-four scantlings from three 
to three and one-half feet long were pro- 
cured and an inch auger hole bored 
through the center of each. The saplings 
were then laid upon the ground in the 
shape that they were to be in when in use, 
care being exercised to have the rear ends 
= far enough apart so that they would fit 

ugly between the standards at the side 

e bolster. About four feet from the 
Pack end of the shafts the two scantlings 
were nailed across them, one above and 
one beneath, with the auger hole centrally 
between them. 

The back end of the shafts were then 
placed on the bolster between standards, 
while the front end of the hounds was 
placed between thescantlings, secured with 
a bolt through the auger-hole. A strong 
board with notches cut in its ends to re- 
ceive the standards was then fit down over, 
and nailed to the rear end of the shafts, 
after which it was securely tied to the 
bolster. A strong board was attached to 
the scantlings in front while the other end 
was allowed to extend back over the 
bolster a few feet. This provided a good 
spring seat. 

This completed, we hitched up the colt, 
realizing that if it should break the kicking 
straps the truck and the driver would be 
back out of danger; if it went to backing, 
it would not have a frail buggy to cramp 
and upset, and if it decided to run away it 

was hitched to something that would not 
be smashed to pieces by the first thing 
it hit. It muieel effectuall y—accomplish- 
ing what we had failed in before—merely 
because we took time to provide some- 
thing that stuck to the colt until it was con- 
quered. 

When we were through, the shafts were 
removed from the trucks and put away 
for future use.—P. C. G, 


A DAY OFF FOR THE HIRED MAN 

If there were a law compelling every 
farmer to give his hired man a half-day o 
for fishing or hunting for every night he 
worked him till nine or ten o’clock at night 
in case of emergency, there would be fewer 
“cases of emergency.” 

Besides, matters would be more agree- 
able all around, if the hired man were given 
a fish-pole or a gun and allowed to go off 
on the river for a half-day each month. 
The hired man who doesn’t earn such an 
outing isn’t the kind of a helper to have 
around the farm, and the farmer who is too 
narrow-souled to allow a faithful hand that 
much recreation, is not worthy of oversee- 
ing anything or anybody.—M. C. 


In matching up aan théenitn colts, have an eye 
to their size, Suid, gait and goneral ap- 
pearance, mating them early and training 
the mane of each to lie on the side next to 
its mate, so the bare, graceful neck will be 
arched to the view when the team i is looked 
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To all men 


owning horses, 





my won 


Bad Habits 
Cured 
By Beery System 


Refusing to lead. 
Running away when hal- 

ter or bridle is removed. 
Getting fast in the stall, 
Pawing in the stable, 
Pawing while hitched. 
Orowding in the stall. 
Fighting palteroe bridle. 
Tender 

~~ - one sein. 

ugging on the bit 
Lunging and plunging. 
Refusing to Teck 


Bhying. 
Afraic of eqtomebiies, 
Afraid of robes. 

Afraid of clothes on line. 
Afraid of cars. 

Afraid of sound of a gun. 
Afraid of band playing. 
Afraid of steam engine. 
Afraid of the tou of 

shafts or harness, 

Running away. 


a lifetime—enables 


all good traders. 





Kicking 
Biting. Striking. 
Hard to shoe 
Bad to groom. 
Break ina oeege. 
fusing to hold back 
— going down hill. 





N. Y., says: 














Lolling the tongue. 

gomping fences 

Bad to hitch to buggy or 
wagon. 











my students has said, 
that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” 


Master Any Horse 

The Beery Course gives 
you the priceless secrets of 
you to 
master any horse—to tell the 
disposition of any horse at 
sight—to add many dollars to 
the value of every horse you 
handle—and my students are 


BEFORE TRAINING 


My Graduates Are 


Doing Wonders 


- L. Dickinson, of, Friendship 
‘Lam working a pair of 

horses that cleaned out several men. 

I got them for $110, gave them a few 


worth many times ite ox 
have many similar letters 
rraduates al] over the world. 





who answer this ‘adv ertisement immediately, 
I will positively send my introductory course \ 

in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE, 


World’s Greatest S — 
of Horsemans 
Twenty-five thousand aye and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that 77 does the work. 
Even = have only one horse, it will pay you to master 
rfulsystem. The Beery Course ts 
lifetime’s work as a tamer and trainer of hofses. 









the result ofa 
As one of 


“The horse has never been foaled 








= fA hogs or dogs sommena, and | ve been offe ie 
road. or the pair.” Fre wden, 
Tail switchers No. 2, Keokuk, Iowa writes: 


“It's 
I 
“from 
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My record proves it. 


Break a Coltin 
Double-Quick Time! 
You can do it by my simple, 
pone tical,humane system. There 
8s alotof money in colt training. 


Make $1,200 to $3,000 
a Year 


Many of my graduates are 
making big money as profes- 





sional horse trainers at home or 






traveling. I made a fortune trav- 
eling and giving exhibitions. You 
have the same opportunity. 


Send the Coupon 
ep nd get the Introduce ey ge Course in 
orse Training FR -—~ 
special offer may never “be 
peated. Act now. Tell me about 
your horse, 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 





Box 9 , Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





















of any Spinal D 


It is 6s easy to take o 
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encea, Describe your case fully so that we can 


for your order—it is ready to use. 


the remainder and get all your money back. 


Instructions for pain 





~ to - Order 
to wear many 
ars. Write today for he 
ree Paint Book and Color 
ards. Agents Wanted. 


° Address: Dept, 46, 








at from either side.—M. C, 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 
and Let You Use It 30 Days 


ff you or your child are suffering from espinal trouble of any n& 
ture, write at once for our new boo with full information and refer 
advise you intelligentiy. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO.; 288 16th St. 


Buy Paint at Factory Prices goa 


I will save you Dealer’s Profit and make fresh paint 
Freight paid on 6 gallons 
or over. Try 2 gallons out of your one not satisfied return 


Cure Vemeel or. Your one at Home, Without Pain or Inconvenience 
eformity with the Wonderful SHELDON APPLIANCE 


No matter how old you are, or how long you have suffered, or what kind of spinal 
deformity you have, there is benefit and a possibile cure for you by means of the 
wonderful Sheldon Appliance. It is as firm as steel and yet elastic at the right 
it gives an yp poe support to the weakened or deformed 

or put on as a coat. causes no inconvenience, an 

does not chafe or irritate. No one can notice you are wearing it, 


Cure Yourself at Home 


Gem 7 Appliance is made to order to fit each individual 
\ perfectly. It weighs ounces, 


where other supports weighs 
pounds The anne panes within the reach of all. Hundreds of 





with each order. Don’t buy stale 
int with the ut eaten out of it—let me give you Fresh, 


1220-24 Ligget Bidg. 


spine. 
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STARTING SPRING PIGS 


FEEDING pen that will answer 
all requirements can be constructed 
in a short time out of rails or boards 
It should be substantial enough to prevent 
the sows from forcing an entrance. The 
opening to the pen should be just large 


enough to admit the pigs. A strong gate 
should be provided for the entrance so 
that the pigs may be confined whenever 
desired for the purpose of ringing or cas- 
trating. Put a trougir in the pen and see 
that it is kept clean and sanitary at all 
times. 

At first the pigs should be given sweet 
milk to which a mixture of ground wheat, 
rye and odta, sealded, has been added. A 
little shelled corn separate from the slop 
should also be given. Feed twice a day, 
just what the pigs will eat up nicely, grad- 
ually increasing the ration as their di- 
gestive capacity increases. A mistake that 
is made by many farmers when they com- 
mence to feed their young pigs is to over- 
feed. Of course overfeeding is never good 
feeding. An overfed pig will soon lose its 
appetite and thereafter it will not do much 
good. Feed will be saved and pigs will be 
saved by practising sane methods of feed- 
ing 

The male pigs should be castrated be- 
fore they are weaned. At this period, if 
the operation is rightly performed and con- 
ditions are favorable afterward, they will 
get along with no appreciable setback. 
But if they are allowed to run until they 
are great big fellows, they will receive a 
setback from which a few may never re- 
cover. 

Choose a cool day for this work, no 
matter whether the pigs are little or big. 
Then avoid all undue excitement so as not 
to overheat them, and so arrange before- 
hand that the work can be completed as 
speedily as possible. Never run the pigs 
down to catch them. This will heat their 
blood and then they are in no condition 
to be operated upon. The best plan is to 
shut the pigs in their feeding pen while 
they are eating, provided the pen is high 
and strong enough to bar the sows effect- 
ually. 

Points on Castrating 

When ready to begin work take some 
rails or boards and confine the pigs tightly 
in one corner where they cannot move 
about. Then they can be picked up one by 
one as desired. Throw out the sow pigs 
as they are reached instead of causing 
a lot of excitement by picking them out 
first. 

Where there are a large number to cas- 
trate, it is best to have sufficient help to 
accomplish the work in a short time, say 
half or three-quarters of an hour at the 
most. When the pigs are confined longer 
than this they will fret and worr mee 
apt to get very much heated. “ or 
four hands are none too many. Have one 
hand to pick the pigs out and hand them 
to a second who holds them on their backs 
between his knees while a third man does 
the operating. Two or three good sh 
knives should be provided before the worl 





solution of carbolic acid and water into 
which the knife is dipped after each ope™- 
ation. Throw a little of this solution mt® 
the wounds. Ifn to ring the pigs» 
do this at the time they are castrated. 

When the work is done in this manner 
most of the pigs will be on hand at the 
next feeding time, although a few may be 
sick for a little while. Arrange for ade 
in case the weather turns hot immediately ; 
also provide plenty of pure drinking water 
and clean sanitary beds at this time. — 

The weaning period is a critical one in 
the pig’s life. Many hog raisers wean 
their pigs entirely too en pig is 
not ready to depend altogether on feed 
from the trough before itis at least ten 
weeks old, although it may seem previous 
to this time that it is not getting much sus- 
tenance from its mother. But that little 
helps wonderfully hence the mothersshould 
be ed go they will keep u a good flow of 
milk until the pigs are old enough to de- 
pend fully upon themselves. 

Weaning the Pigs 

Pigs that have learned to eat freely can 
be weaned safely earlier than those that 
have never been given a feeding pen of 
their own. In all cases circumstances will 
have to govern to a great extent the age at 
which the pigs are weaned. Some let 
wean themselves, but if the sows are to 
raise two litters a year the pigs must be 
weaned in order that the sows may be bred 
at a certain time. Where the litters are 
large, say ten or twelve, the pigs are not 80 
large at a certain age as when the litters 
are smaller, and in t ane canes & 8 6 pees 
plan to take away one-half the bigs, v- 
ing the weaker ones with the sow for a few 
days longer. One or two of the weakest 
»igs may even be left for a week or two. 
With this method of weaning the sow’s 


udder will dry up in perfect condition, and 
the weaker pigs will be given a good start. 
If it can be so at weaning time 


plas iott' ta thot old russ andl deeping 
pigs left in i runs ing 
and ieoting pase, they will feel more at 
home and will not worry nearly so much as 
when they are moved to strange quarters. 
About weaning time some of the pigs 
are liable to become afflicted with intestinal 
worms and will not do well. A simple 
remedy for this condition is turpentine 
given in the slop or milk. One-half tea- 
spoonful daily for each pig is about the 
proper amount to gre, continuing the 
treatment for three days. Often a li 

use of charcoal made from wood or corn- 
cobs will ward off worms. Pigs and old 
hogs relish this burnt material greatly. 

Care of the Runts 

There are always a few runt pigs in 
every drove. Some of these are naturally 
weaklings while others are the result of 
injuries, and sometimes of underfeeding. 
The poor feeder will always have more 
runts than the good feeder. The best plan 
to follow with these pigs is to separate 
them from the rest of the drove at weaning 
time and place them in a lot or field by 
themselves where they will have good 
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without being knocked and jostled by the 
larger pigs. They never have half a 
chance while running with the main drove 
and the chances are they will never pay 
for the feed they eat. By separating the 
two classes and then giving the runts some 
special care, they probably will return 
some profit on the feed given them. An 
prem! evs of ground grain mixed into a 
thick slop with skim milk is what the runts 
need. Then keep them free from lice and 
provide them with good shelter so that all 
the profit will not be chilled out of them 
during damp or cold weather. 

After the weaning period has been 
passed safely there are still many respon- 
sibilities for the swine breeder to meet. A 
reasonably safe rule in feeding is to allow 
the young shoats every ounce they will 
eat, providing the ration is a fairly well- 
balanced one. An abundance of skim milk 
is a valuable help at this time, as it is at 
all stages of a pig’s development. Forage 
crops will also assist materially in the 
finishing process. Besides promoting 
good health in the shoats, gains made on 
forage are attained at twenty to thirty per 
cent less expense than similar increases on 

ain alone. Clover and alfalfa are excel- 
fent forage crops for swine because of their 
palatability and ready adaptability to ro- 
tations. Rape and rye also furnish good 
cheap forage. 

Besides the matter of the proper feeding 
of the spring pigs, there are some other 
matters that must receive due attention if 
the pigs are to thrive. During hot weather 
shade and an abundance of drinking water 
are very essential. Water must be given 
four or five times a day. Much labor can 
be avoided if a tank or trough is arranged 
for water to run into from the stock tank. 
The pigs can then help themselves to drink 
at will, and on warm days one or more will 
be at the trough drinking nearly all the 
time. This practice of keeping a constant 
supply of water before growing pigs will 
add twenty or thirty pounds to each one’s 
growth during the summer and fall. 

Hogs suffer much in hot weather with- 
out shade and are weakened in vigor. A 
few trees in the hog lots are always desir- 
able, but when these cannot be had sheds 
should be constructed. 


HANDY HOG DIP 
The above picture shows a concrete 
vat for hogs, constructed at one corner of a 
concrete feeding floor. A permanent, 
raised board is placed at the side of the 
feeding floor to keep the cobs and trash 
from working into the vat. 











It is also worthy of note that the feed- 
ing floor is built close to the corn crib, 
thus making the feeding of the hogs a 
very simple matter. 

The little pen at the right of the dip- 
ping vat is used as a receptacle into which 
cobs and manure from the feeding floor 
are thrown. This saves much manure 
which is lost in the mud on many farms 
and also provides a more clean and sani- 
tary place from which the hogs obtain 
their food. 





Wear a pair of shoes till they seem to fit 
to your feet in that “comfy” style;.then 
take them off and replace them with a 
strange pair. You will then understand 
something about the feelings df the horses 
‘when you mix up their collars, getting 
them all changed around in harnessing 
the animals. 
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BOHON eass BUGGIES 


ARE SOLD ON 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


UNDER AN 


UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 
BACKED, 4*50,.000 BOND 


3 tes heading outlines in a few words the most liberal sell- 





ing policy ever adopted by any buggy manufacturer. It 
means that if there is any risk in dealing with me I am the 
one who takes it. 
First of all, there is my 30-day trial offer. When I ship you a BOHON 
“BLUE GRASS” BUGGY I want you to really try it—on your own roads— 
no matter how rough they erro | if it doesn’t stand up satisfactorily—the 
is mine and the money yours. Shipit back, and will refund your money 
pay the freight both ways Posides, 

Then there is my unlimited guarantee. If you keep the buggy after the 30 days’ 
trial I will guarantee that it will not break down or give out from any defect of 
material or workmanship—not for a year, or two or three years—but forever. 

Further, I have deposited in the Mercer National Bank of this city a legally binding 

guarantee bond for $30,000. It means that I could not afford—even if I wanted to— 
to go back on any statement, claim or promise I make in my dealings with you. 

Now, honestly, have you ever heard of an: fa’-er, squarer way of doing business? No, 
and you never will But there’s more to be said, and I want to say it to you by sending 


you my big 
OOK fircans FREE 
Xe 
upholstering, etc. Let me send it to you—I'll Ms - 


It tells how and why—by selling direct from my 
be glad to pay the postage. Just drop me a . ia 
THE ECONOMY OF THESE MACHINES IS PROVEN 
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factory—cutting out all middlemen’s profits 
etc., than you can find in 20 dealers’ stores, Tells 
postal NOW, \\ 
K Sie 
‘Harrodsburg, Ky. 


and expenses—I save you $25 to $50—shows 
how to get your own choice of style, color, 
D. T. BOHON SS 
AR ANS 
ASIAN 





You lose $1.00 on every six sheep you shear in 
old way. The Stewart a length and 
ity of wool that brings highest _ price. 


horses and mules at the proper 
t runs so easily a child can turn the handle — * 
















while you shear. Extra profits aoe gages = every They look 
The poet & Oe Ses es Pe ee and feel betfer, do 
ated shearing machine ever devised. Has more work, rest bet- 
bearings in eve rt where friction or wear ter and yore 
occurs. Hasa bearing shearing head of a th ead 
the latest improved Stewart pattern. Its price ersof cows prevents 
ete, including 4 combs and 4 cutters of the dropping of filth 
the celebrated Stewart quality is only $11.50. into the milk. The 
can be used for 
Gets More & Better Wool Sings’ fs 
2 * easiest to does 
and takes it off quickly and smoothly in one the fastest work, stays 
broken blanket. To shear with the Price ‘harp - 
t er and is 

most dura- 
ble. Get one 

from 
, OF send us ” 
we will ship C. 
you do. D. for the bal- 
Stewart saves all that and easily and quick- . _ Your money 
ly gets you more and better wool. Get one trom , Re ae | 
your dealer, or send us $2.00 and we will ship youare not well 

C. O. D. for the balance. Money back if not pleased. pleased. 
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T is always a perplexing problem to get 
f the cows to grass without checking 
their milk yields and at the same time 
cutting down the yield of the pastures for 
the summer. This problem is greatly sim- 
plified if we have an abundance of well- 
prepared silage at hand. This furnishes 
the succulence that grass does, and makes 
the change less abrupt. With plenty of 
silage one can afford to keep the cows in 
the barn until the grass contains sufficient 
nutriment to produce a maximum flow of 
milk. He can simply refuse to injure his 
pastures, and he will be wise in so doing. 
Many dairymen are not in a position to 
do what they know is best. If hay is 
scarce the temptation is great to turn the 
cows out before the grass is fit. In some 
cases this must be done. Possibly no 
roughage can be bought in the neighbor- 
hood at any price. The cows are turned 
out and graze the pasture so close that it 
cannot supply good grazing during June 
and July. 

The spring is here and we can do but 
little to improve conditions for this year 
However, we must avoid similar losses 
next year. We can harvest more corn and 
feed the cut and shredded fodder during 
the early part of the winter and hold over 
the hay and silage for spring feeding. We 
can seed more land to hay and forage crops 
and thus have more feed for the cows next 
spring. A large portion of these sprin 
losses are due to a flaw in our system o 
feeding our cattle. Buying high-priced 
grain feede often seems like a hardship, 
but buying roughage for a herd of dairy cat 
tle is like pouring water in a rat hole. 

Pasture an Ideal Ration 

If winter rations are continued until 
grass becomes fit for grazing the dairy 
man has a right to expect that his grain 
bills will materially decrease, or disappear 
altogether, for there is no ration yet dis- 
covered for dairy cattle that is equal to 
good pasture. Yet every dairyman knows 
full well that his pastures will furnish a full 
ration only two or three months out of the 
year, when he will again be met by the 
same problem of how to furnish afullration 
which will leave a profit. Necessity com- 
pels many dairymen to use considerable 
of their land for pasture, comequently it 
is not my purpose to advocate an exten 
sive or exclusive system of green soiling 
crops. However, few dairymen appreciat« 
the value of soiling crops in tiding the 
cows over periods of dry weather and short 
pastures. Soiling crops will help wonder 
fully in maintaining the milk flow without 
extra cost except the item of additional 
labor, while short pastures will result in a 
falling off in milk yields and flesh condi- 
tion. What, then, is the cheapest and most 
efficient method of supplying additional 
food for the cows during the pasture 
Bt ason? 

lortunately, over the most of the coun- 
try it is unnecessary to make elaborate 
preparations for the late summer shortage 
of pasture, and early shortage seldom 
occurs if judgment is exercised in turning 
the cattle into the pastures. Where oats 
and peas, corn, clover and alfalfa thrive, 
no other crop exceeds them in the amount 
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of forage yielded per acre, and in the 
amount of Yanga they give when har- 
vested in the erdinary way for winter 
f ding. The best winter cro 
and the best seiling crops are thus the 
same, This fact has proved a ons 
block te many dai who have allo 
many dollars to through their hands 
in losses on suffering iv keeping 
back their feed erepe for winter, . 
than cut and feed them green. The better 
way is to consider that they have already 
produced more feed than amy other crope 
that could be grown on the same land, and 
actually a greater yield than any pasture 
grass has produced on a similar area in an 
entire season. 
Oats and Peas for Forage 

For early feeding, oat and pea forage 
is exceedingly valuable. This erop may be 
sown early and at various intervals during 
the spring. I prefer to sow about equal 
parts of each kind of seed, about 
three bushels of the mixed seed to the acre 
It is ready for feeding as soon as the oats 
are in the milk stage of their development. 
For a herd of from twenty-eight to thirty 
cows we sow two acres mow 4 week and make 
four sowings, one as soon aa the soil can be 
worked, the next, two weeks later and 
the last about three weeks later than the 
others These two-acre patches leave con- 
siderable each time to be cut and cured for 
hay. In eutting for hay it should be al- 
lowed to get a little beyond the milk stage 
of ite growth, but not ripe. If the peas 
are hard, the cows do not relish them so 
well. If the crop is ripened and threshed, 
the grain may be ground and will give an 
excellent balan ration for the dairy 


cow. 

Many dairymen who have succeeded in 
getting small fields of alfalfa started on 
their farms can realize the most from it by 
use as & summer soiling crop to su 
ment pastures. AMalfa is the best 
crop —_ o our farms. — 
using ‘a for soiling purposes it is w 
to keep in mind that It is dangerous to feed 
hungry cattle all they will eat of 
stalin aah wilted.cat maw Gunn toatl 
I like to cut sufficient at ome time to last 
two or three days and allow it to become 
wilted, and thes pile it in cocks and cover 
them with hay caps. There is no danger 
in feeding moderate quantities if it is 
wilted and handled im this manner before 
feeding 

The Use of Greem Corn 

Green corn makes a very acceptable 
feed for dairy cattle. Better results may 
be secured by running it through a cutti 
machine and feeding a little dry grain wit 
it. The feed may be still further improved 
if green alfalfa is cut with the corn. So 
efficient is his combination in feeding dairy 
cattle that many dairymen prefer it to 
ordinary pasture grass, and the returns 
from a few acree of corn and alfalfa cut 
together are fully four times as much per 
acre as a crop of pasture grass on similar 
land. It is true that when corn and alfalfa 
are cut green they contain less nourish- 
ment than when they are allowed to reach 
a proper degree of maturity, but when fed 
green there is almost no waste, even the 
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What a 


OE LAVAL 


CreamSeparator 
SAVES 


over any other 


separator or 
creaming system 


Quantity of cream that no other 
separator will recover completely, 
particularly under the harder condi- 
tions of every day use 


ity of cream as evidenced 
by Laval butter always scoring 
highest in every important contest 


Labor in every way over any 
gravity system, and also over any 
other separator, by turning easier 
being simpler, easier to clean an 
requiring no adjustment. 


Time by hours 
over any gravity 
system, and as 
well over any 
other separator 
by reason of 
greater capacity 
and the same 
reasons that 
save labor. 





Cost since 
while a DeLaval 
cream separator may cost a little 
more than a poor one to begin with 
it will last from ten to twenty years 
while other separators wear out and 
require tO be replaced in from one 
to five years. 


Profit in more and better cream, 
with less labor and effort, every 
time milk is put through ma- 
chine, twice a day, or 730 times a 
= for every year the separator 
asts 


Satisfaction, which is no small 
consideration, and can only come 
from knowing you have the best 
separator, with which you are sure 
you are at ali times accomplishing 
the best possible results 


Easily n—these are all facts 
capable of easy demonstration and 
proof to any user or intending buyer 
of a cream r. Every De Lava! 

t is of a chance to prove 
con by a De Laval machine itself 
—without the slighest obligation on 
your part unless entirely satisfied. 


if yew don’t know the neares 
De Laval agent, simply addre 
the nearest main office as below 


THE DELAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


50,000 BranchesandLocal 
Agencies the World Over 
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stalks being eaten. These crops cut green 
and used for soiling purposes give greater 
net profits.than if allowed to mature and 
fed from the mow and silo. 

At this time of the year dairymen should 
not forget that their profits depend fully 
as much upon their kill as farmers as upon 
their ability to coax their cows to produce 
large yields of milk from purchased foods 
We need more producing dairymen and 
fewer of the manufacturing kind. The 

roducing dairyman will plan to grow the 
con food crops for his cows and reduce the 
cost of purchased feeds to the lowest pos 
sible notch. If one will note the character 
of the feeds most in evidence through the 
lairy sections he cannot fail to observe 
that by far the largest part of them are 
‘mixed feeds,” quite low in protein (the 
mly element the dairyman has any reason- 
able excuse for buying) and high in fiber, 
of which he now has a surplus in his farm- 
grown feeds. The very best feeds, those 
containing the most digestible protein, 
are neglected because the cost per ton is 
greater. Now is the time for dairymen to 
zet busy and grow on their farms more of 
the feeds their cows require; alfalfa, clover, 
sats, and peas, and corn, both as roughage 
and grain, always keeping in mind that 
hay cut early and properly cured and well- 
made silage will replace daily a pound of 
grain in the cow’s ration. 

Repair the Fences 

The fences should be repaired before 
the cows are turned in the pasture. It is 
much easier work to drive posts and repair 
fences early in the season, before the 
ground becomes settled by the rains. If 
the herd is turned out before the fences 
are in condition the cows are sure to 
find weak places and acquire bad 
habits that will prove a nuisance during 
the whole season. If the cows are made to 
understand that the fence was put there 
to mark their limits of » they will 
settle down and cause very little trouble 
so long as their supply of food holds out 


DAIRY ADM@ONITIONS 
It is very desirable to k 


if any cow has not done her 
dl such a method know where to p the 
for the failure. Weighing and test- 
makes this possible. 
heifer that is being kept for a dairy 
vow should not be bred too early. She 
must reach a certain stage of development 
ist, or she may not later appear so desir- 
able for esd purposes. 

An excited cow is a detriment to a dairy- 
man’s pocket book. See that dogs and 
/hunters are ye out of the pasture. Don’t 
allow any of the cows to be abused, so that 
they become afraid to enter their stalls; 
they sometin.es aequire an ugly disposi- 
tion from this one point alone. 

So many don’t understand just how to 
take care of dairy utensils, as far as clean- 
ng is concerned. The best time to wash 
the cans and buckets is immediately after 
the milk is emptied from them, first usi 
a dash of cold water, followed by the re 
hot wash and airing. i es it pos- 
sible to do the work in one-half the time it 
would take if the things stood for a while 
after beng emptied. 

Don’t get it into your head that a cow 
ean thrive on any old kind of feed, nor ex- 
peet her to come from a short, dry pasture 
at night ready to fill a bucket with the 
best of milk. She must have the right kind 
of feed, else she will not pay for her keep- 
ing.—B. H. W. 
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an account 
of what each cow has done for the year. | 
; you can | 
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Stop Feeding Butter 
Fat to the Hogs 





You Can Feed Them BETTER on Food That Costs a Lot Less 


the ekim milk which you feed to your hogs. Yet nobody on earth can turn the handle of a 

separator at the right speed by “‘guess.’’ The Stewart Speed Indicator stops all the waste and 

pays you 20% to 50% more butter-money because it keeps you turning exactly the proper num- 
bet of revolutions per minute. 

The “Kansas Farmer” saye—‘It is easy to lose the butter-fat (cream) of 2 or 3 cows ina 10 or 12 
cow herd by incorrect cream separator turning."’ Dairymen have lost thousands of dollars just that 
way. But NOW bundreds of dairymen are using a Stewart Speed Indicator on their separators, and 
saving the cream they used to waste. The 


Stewart Speed Indicator 


for Cream Separators 


goes on the crankshaft and shows how fast you are turning the crank-handk 


Rr NNING your cream separator at the wrong speed leaves one-fifth to one-half of the eream in 


The maker of you: 


separator has already told you just how fast to turn it. If he says ‘55 revolutions” he means just 
that many —not even one more or one less per minute. 

Keep your eye on the Stewart Speed Indicator as you turn the crank-handle. If it says “55,” tlten 
you are cranking at the rate of 55 revolutions per minute. If it goes above or below that mark you 
must slow down or speed up, as the case may be. Keep it right there. 


‘A Great Saving of Cream’’ 


Walter L. Griffith of Wisconsin writes us: “I find that the Stewart 
indicator is a great help in many ways. I have found heretofore when 
separated milk stood, that cream would rise on it, but since using your 
Indicator there has been absolutely none, which in the cost of a year's 
time will amount to a great saving of cream. Also the cream gives a 
higher test and seems to be more even and of a better quality.”’ 

One dairyman with 20 cows lost $524.10 in a year by guessing at the 
. i he turned the crank handle 

ther dairyman writes that he has 8 cows and that guess 
work lost him $18.50 in one month. 

How about YOU? Are you willing to throw cream to the hogs? 
ut a Stewart Speed Indicator on your separator. If it does not in- 
erease your cream production, then take it back within 30 days and get 
your money. 


Price $10—Easy to Put On 


lust tell us the name and number of your separator, and the year it 
was made. We furnish the Stewart complete on a new crankshaft that 
you ean easily install—al! for $10. (If your’s is a DeLaval, then no 
extra crankshaft is necessary.) Order from your dealer or direct from us. 


Cream Literatureand Butter Book—Free 


You ought to have this information right now—and you can get it 
tree by filling out and mailing the coupon below to us. Be sure to send 
w the coupon today. 














Stewart-Warner meter Corporation, 
118 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, free, all your literature on Cream 
Production and the books about the Stewart Speed In- 
dicator for Cream Separators. 


My name is. 


My address . 














*3000 TO °5000 A YEAR 


AND A BIG PERMANENT PAYING BUSINESS 


We want a good man in each community to work with us on 
our wonderful new plan. We want Special Agents everywhere 
to travel by automobile and handle our immense retail business 
and we equip these agents with latest model Ford Touring Cars. 


This Offer is Open to You 


No matter who you are or where you live. No experience necessary. 

We teach you everything. Nocapital required. a 

ndid chance to make $3000 to $5000 per year and ge 8 automo- 

She besides. Write us at once—today. Don’t put it off. Full details 
of our plan, how to get started, etc., will be sent at once. 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD CO., 752 Wichigaa St, KILWAUXEE, wis. 





Please mention Successful Farming when writing to our advertisers. 
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THE CALVING HEIFER 


By M. A. COVERDELL 
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HE time soon will be at hand when 

| the heifers begin to drop their first 

calves, and it is of vast importance 

that they be carried through this strenuous 

season with the best of care, as neglect 

may ruin an otherwise promising member 
of the dairy herd. 

From now on we avoid all heavy- 
stemmed, fibrous roughage as much as 
possible, such as clear timothy hay, millet, 
ete., giving bright, clean corn-fodder, 
clover or alfalfa hay. Roughage of a 
coarse, fibrous consistency is lacking in 
nourishing elements, and is very apt to 
cause derangements among the digestive 
organs, as it is not only difficult of diges- 
tion, but is conducive to costiveness, or 
binding of the bowels. 

This spring we are feeding mown oats, 
cut last season just as they were passing 
from the milk to the dough stage. This 
furnishes the heifer not only a tender, suc- 
culent roughage, but the mild grain part 
of the feed is very nourishing, at the same 
time acting as a gentle laxative. 

With this roughage and a generous 
quantity of clean mill-feeds, such as bran, 
shorts, a limited amount of corn chop, and 
a couple of handfuls of oil meal as a laxa- 
tive, we avoid the common mistake of let- 
ting the heifer rough it as best she can on 
a single roughage ration and whole corn. 
A few nubbins may be given, along with 
the above ration, but the corn alone is too 
heating and productive of digestive ail- 
ments. Then, corn alone as a grain ration 
for the pregnant heifer is too fattening. 
By this it is not meant that the heifer 
should be half-starved, as she should be of 
good health and strength to bear her 
through the calving period. But if she 
were fat, it would cause the dropping of 
her calf to be much more laborious for her, 
and the calf would be formed of those 
elements known as fat and carbohydrates, 
while it should be developed from albumi- 
nous substances. We simply keep the 
pregnant heifer in normal flesh about 
calving-time, which insures her good 
health and that of the calf when born 

Preparing for the Calving Period 

\ few days previous to the date on 
which the heifer will drop her calf, we get 
her accustomed to staying pretty closely 
in the stall, where she will bring her calf. 

When she is ready to deliver her calf, 
we aim to be on hand to help her in case 
she needs any assistance. We go the 
rounds of the stalls late in the evening 
and, if none of the heifers are restless or 
moving around, we retire; if they are, we 
remain up till they become quiet and rest- 
ful or bring a calf. They are visited again 
as early as possible in the morning to see 
that all is well. 

rhe calving heifer is left strictly to her- 
self till it is apparent that she requires 
unce. The presence of an attendant 
sometimes excites and worrics her, and 
unless it is absolutely necessary to assist 
her in calving, it seems to be following 
some natural instinct for her to seek pri- 
vacy and quiet at this period. Where the 
weather is warm and bright, we turn the 
heifer out into a lot, so she can move about 
unrest rained, and it has been our good for- 
tune never to be compelled to assist a 
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single one in calving; although we con- 
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sider that the care and feed previous to this 
account in large measure for our success in 
this respect. 
After Calving 

Here is where many, especially begin- 
ners, make a serious blunder when they 
think that the critical period is past, 
since the heifer will require as close or 
closer attention immediately after calving 
as before. This being the heifer’s first 
period of lactation, udder troubles are apt 
to set in; her entire system is heated and 
feverish; and what is at first only a slight 
disturbance, may develop into some serious 
and even fatal derangement. 

As soon as the heifer is through calving, 
we have a pail of fresh water, slightly 
warmed, for her to drink. This quenches 
her thirst, soothes her congested system, 
and prevents chilling of her body till she 
recuperates from her exertions in bringing 
the calf 

It is imperative that both she and the 
calf be kept where they will not chill, and 
after the little fellow has wallowed around 
an hour or two and the mother has licked it 
dry, we see that it gets nourishment from 
her. The calf should have the very first 
milk drawn from the udder (colostrum), as 
this is what starts the bowels and puts 
them in working order. 

Now comes the critical stage, especially 
if the heifer is a heavy milk producer, and 
we watch the udder closely, to see that 
every teat is open and delivers milk freely; 
that there are no hard lumps or in ed 
spots; and that the swelling begins to 
leave gradually, right from the start— 
that is, as soon as the calf has suckled and 
the milk has been drawn from the heifer 
about the second or third time. 

Where - — does not a of the 
swelling and loosen up properly, we mas- 
sage it Locestiy while milking, beginning 
at the upper portion and working down- 
ward as the milk is drawn. This works 
the heat and swelling away with the milk 
We also see that the calf sucks every teat in 
getting its meals, as there is nothing to 
equal it in drawing the heat and swelli 
from the udder i these treatments f 
to decrease the swelling, lard and essence 
of peppermint are rubbed on well (about a 
dozen drops of the essence being mixed 
with a tablespoonful of lard.) We have 
remedied the most obstinate cases with 
this. Some use turpentine or camphor and 
the lard, but this is apt to the cow up 
and may injure the milk-producing organs 
permanently. 

Feeding After Calving 

One should be as careful in feeding the 
heifer just after calving as before, and we 
feed practically the same roughage and 
grain at this time as before calving. 

Corn is more to be avoided at this stage 
than before calving, as a renewal of the 
heat and congestion among her various 
organs by undue feeding is productive of 
serious results. No corn whatever is given 
the heifer for two or three days after she 
drops her calf. She is fed very sparingly 
of everything, both grains and roughage, 
as we consider that a little insufficiency 
in feed is preferable to over-feeding. 
There is time enough for heavy feeding 
when she “‘comes to her milk.” 

This spring we are fortunate enough to 
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The Melotte— 

the wonderful imported 

French - Belgian Melotte—the world’s 
grand prize winning c.eam separator, now 

offered on the first bona fide free trial, no-money 

down offer ever made on any separator, and at 
the same price you would pay in pee. plus 
$1.75 for water freight. Write—write for the spe 

cial offer we are making. No manufacturer of 
any cream separator, American or foreign 

ever dared make such a startling offer before 


All others who have pretended to 
offer you a free trial have taken care 
to get something out of you first. But 
we ’t want enything. Your simple request 
brings the great Melotte direct from Belgioe to 

our farm—so it can prove its absolute super- 
jority against any cream separator ever made. 

The Melotte, introduced only one year 
has swept the country. The machine which 
has won more than 180 international contests is 
now in every state. And now theduty isoff—the 
Melotte comes in free. You win—you save $15.25. 
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30 Days’ Free Trial 


Without A Penny Down 


Your simple word that you would 
like to test this cream separator in your 
own barn or dairy house —_— it to you 
instantly, We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free trial, no 
C.O.D., no lease nor mortgage. If, after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense. If 
you decide to keep the genuine Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


Monthly Paymen 


These monthly payments are so 
small that you will hardly notice them. 
You only pay out of your increased profits. The 
Melotte pays foritself. It does not soereap 
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have alfalfa meal for the heifer after calv- 
ing, and this, with a little bran, mill- feed | 
and the mown oats mentioned above, has 
taken the earlier ones through the calving 
period in fine condition, their calves-being 
strong, healthy and vigorous at birth. 
After about three or four days, we “grad- 
ually put the heifer back on full feed, giv- 
ing her practically what we feed the rest of 
the dairy herd, being careful that she has 
access to ple nty of pure, fresh water, and 
that an over-supply of corn does not bring 
on any udder complications. A little extra 
amount of the laxative ration is added, to 
guard against any clogging of the bowels, 
which often follows the calving-period. 
Aside from the present importance of 
handling the heifer as above advised, it 
will wield a beneficial influence on her 
future career as a breeder and milk pro- 
ducer. If she is neglected at this period, 
and some derangement or loss of calf re- 
sults from such neglect, the same trouble 
is very apt to be repeated at her next 
calving-period. Indeed, the trouble may 
become permanent, or chronic, and an 
otherwise most a member of the 
dairy herd be practic ruined; where, 
with proper care and feat she might have 
proved a profitable addition to that herd. 


THE VALUE OF A COW 

There were two cows grazing side by 
side in the pasture of a large Illinois dairy- 
man. The State University bought them 
and placed them in the or Ae herd, gave 
them the same care, and the same feed Bo 
far as they could consume equal amounts, 
and after three years of accurate records 
of uction, as well as of consumption 
of feed, the two cows revealed vast di 
ences in value. 

Cow A produced 2.97 times as much 
milk as cow B and 2.93 times as much 
butter-fat. To be more specific, cow A 
a on an average of the three years 

390 pounds of milk and 404 pounds of 
butter at a year, while cow B produced 
3,830 pounds of milk and 138 pounds of 
butter-fat. 

The a — made a net profit of 
$69.87 and Fy gl cow cost $3.94 
one for. Cow A is earning 
5 percent on a capitalization of $1397 or 
6 percent on $1164. Cow B is a loss—not 
only is she of no income value, but she is 
costing more than the $3.94 joss shown 
by her record. Any dairyman who un- 
knowingly kept her calves to add to the 
herd would increase his loss in years to 
come by such poor stock. 

A cow has worth only on the basis of net 
returns in milk or calves. The farmer ean- 
not sell cow A for instance at her capital- 
ized value of $1397 because cows have nev- 
er been sold on such a basis. The market 
value has been set arbitrarily by the 
owner, or by bids at an auction, and 
generally in both cases it is mere guess 
valuation. But if you are to borrow money 
to buy cows, you want to know that they 
will have a capitalizing value to you. 

It will increase your interest in the cows 
if you capitalize their values as suggested. 
That’s the way — corporations 
capitalize their stock—only they are not 
always satisfied with Pn value capital- 
ization. They guess im the future values 
and capitalize that If farmers could 
fix the price of milk = butter on capital- 
ized values it would make consumers 
whistle at the price! 

If cow B is working for you, fire her at 
once just as you sea any man who failed 
to give a profit on his labor. 


There may be some fun in sowing wild 
oats but the harvest brings sorrow and 
shame. 
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N THE face of an advancing | § 


leather market we still use the 
genuine bark tanned \eather |i} 
which has made Wiliams Quality 
mean the best in harness for the 
least money. 
Our fair and square methods 
| of manufacturing and selling 
create and hold in the minds of 
our customers the strictest con- 
fidence. Hundreds of horse 
owners who use harness daily will 
The steady growth of our have none other than the cele- 
| 
| 
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Williams 
Quality 
Harness 
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harness store—now the largest brated Williams Quality. 
in the country—is due only to 
the exceptionally high guadity Our guarantee proves our | 
we offer, at prices asked else- confidence in our merchandise, } 


where for ordinary grades. guards our customers against 
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We want you to know all disappointment and protects f 
about our harness store—the them against loss. | 
reasons for its success—and 
the values we are now enabled i 

| 


~ ewe 


Turn to the harness pages of 
to offer. Turn to the harness Our big General Catalog, or write 
pages of our big General Cat- for the special book mentioned 
alog—or, if you prefer, writeus at the left. 
a postal card and we will mail 
= new coe of oy ess, 
ery, ets, fly nets, 
dusters, robes, trimmings, 
whips. This book also con 
tains our complete line of 
buggies, ppm cream 
separators, gasoline engines, 
farm tools and other farm 
hel If you oy this new 
book free, eae write on a 


nd me your 
ress Book No. 65868" 


Sears, Roebuck and 1d Com Chicago 
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SEPARATOR’ 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 
our investigating our wonderful offer to 
urnish a new, we le, easy run- 
ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming separator for only $15.95. Skims one 
of milk a minute, warm or cold. Makes thick or thin cream. Different from 
this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The 1 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies al! our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 


Our wonderfully } low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish y Whether your dairy is large or small, or OTe engin 
make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our ri 
of charge on est, is the most complete, Tiabesele and expenaive tock om Cream Separators issued by 
any concern in world. Western orders ‘ed from Western 's. Write today for our catalog 
oak 208 Aer souvent aah a ig maa proposition Address, 
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$600 for YOU: 


—Add to 
- Your Bank 
Account 


Every Year 
—And Do It 











Look at this remarkable 

device! Itis the hand and 
wer style No. 2 ofthe / 

amous Minnetonna 7 / 
Home Creamery — 
completethome Wj 
creamery plant. vA , rest without any 
You simply at- // work on your part. 
tachitto your Just watch the little 

giass until the butter 
breaks. No back break- 
ing labor. Nouncertainty. 
You Anow when the butter 
is worked to a nicety. 


Or—!If power is not handy, 
throw off the belt and it oper- 
ates easily, smoothly by 
hand. The 


farm 
A gasoline 
; engine or 


small elec- 
tric motor. 
It will do the 
















CREAMERY 


will enable you to make $600.00 more eve 
year. The dairy cows you are feeding a 
milking are netting you much less today 
than they will when you begin reaping a// 
the profits instead of keeping a little 
profit for yourself and letting someone 
else have most of it. 


There’s nothing else like the Minne- 
tonna Home Creamery on the market. 
With It you can get butter equal to the 
finest creamery butter—and 


You Can 
Pocket the 
Butter & 
Profit 
Yourself! 


If you are milking 
cows, your duty to 
yourself is to learn 
all about this re- 
markable device—made in 8 hand and poweg 


en Sold on a Strong Guarantee 


Write for catalog—and talk to your dealer, 
Drop a post card for catalog today. 
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-25—choosing Premium entitled to (ace 
cording to number of sold . 
Sent preumenes Ceehe seers ee 
WAVERLY SUPPLY CO., Box 740, 
than granite or marble in enduring qualities, 
beauty of design and ornamentation. et 
they cost less. We deliver anywhere. Write 
for free Booklet. Give approximate idea of 
size or price and we will send selected designs. 
Reliable Representatives wanted 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
408 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, 


wilie today 
Pa. 




















HONEST MAN WANTED 


in each town for special advertising work; $15 a week 
to start; experience unnecessary; references required 
McLean, Black & Co., 29 E. Beverly 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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DAIRY ITEMS 
Alfalfa is like clover only more so. 
It is hard to resist thenaturaltemptation 
to have a round with the cow that kicked, 
but the best thing to do is to find out why 
she kicked. 
The largest and richest milkers have the 


most sensitive udders and are also very 
nervous. Cold hands when beginning to 
milk or a sudden fright will cause them to 
kick when they have been raised to have 
better manners. 

Kicking or scolding a nervous cow is 
sure to increase her nervousness and de- 
crease the milk yield. 

The habit of holding up her milk takes 
the cash value off of a cow isingly. 
With a young cow the habit may some- 
times be broken by bathing the udder 
with hot water. 

The best and cheapest way to secure 

od cows is to raise them. I know one 

armer who noticeably increases his farm 
— by having a good young cow to sell 


each year. 
It is quite a help for the boys to do the 
ing in a busy time, but it is well for 
father to keep his eyes open and see if the 
boys do a good job. 
ise more feed and buy less would be 
a good plan for some folks whose cows are 
not returning a fair profit. 

The increasing demand for cream for 
family use, ice-cream, and among the cit 
restaurants forms a particularly desirable 
outlet for dairy products. 

ing tied up with debts is worse than 
being tied down with cows. And think of 
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the numerous by-products of dairy farm- 
ing. If you would like to know the value 
of skim milk, just grow one bunch of pigs 
to maturity on corn alone and one on corn 
and skim milk. Nothing will put the curl 
in a pig’s tail like skimmed milk.—F. W. 


COULD ANYTHING BE WORSE 
The pm ne Lm was received from 
an Iowa subscriber: 


“If you don’t want lots of trouble, don’t 
sow alfalfain Iowa. Along in the middleof 
June when corn needed cultivating most, 
we had to stop and cut that durned alfalfa 

»atch. It was all in bloom; three feet 
high. We had to haul in twenty big loads 
of hay. 

“In July the folks in town invited us to 
spend a week attending Chautauqua. I 
expect they were glad when they got my 
postcard, ‘Cannot come ’cause I have to 
cut that durned ten acre alfalfa patch.’ 
Gee, it was hot hauling in that hay! 

“Worser still, I got four bushel more of 
clean alfalfa seed and put it in. It’s sure 
to grow. Next summer I expect I'll get to 
rest on rainy days from hauling in alfalfa. 
It got to raining in September; first I 
knowed that durned alfalfa was three feet 
high again, allin bloom! Had to hav» an- 
other hair cus. Then I got a bill by mail 
that Barnum'& Bailey would be in town. 
Durn my buttons if I didn’t have to miss 
that show for the first time in forty years 
and haul in twenty more loads of that 
alfalfa! I got mad then and turned the 
igs, the cows, and calves all in; still it 
ept right on growing. But still these cold 
oil Hog days it makes mighty fine 
stuffing for the cows. Everything on the 

lace eats it except the hired girl and she 
Bain’t been here long. Yours in trouble, 
John Peterson.” 


‘Narrow mindedness isn’t all 
cornered by partisan politi- 
cians,” remarked General Gin- 
ger. “I’ve known church 
members who couldn’t see 
any good in any crced but their own.” 
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Splendid for earty forage. acre with 
he di ‘h. 


Sow one bushel 
qetoorentsan 7a Marre when thegrain isin t. 
Big yield of first quality hay. Peas fertilize the sdil like 
clover. Write today for price circular of instructions, 
Catalogue of Farm G Seeds 


Iowa Seed Co., Dept. D4, Des Moines, lowa 
SICK COWS 


The treatment of diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 
156 William St., New York. 
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OATS FOR DAIRY COWS 
A Minnesota subscriber writes: “I 
have quite a quantity of oats on hand and 
I would like to know whether t will pay 
me better to grind my oats and feed them 
> my milk cows or to sell them and buy 
ran. 
This correspondent fails to tell us the 
rice at which he e can buy bran or the price 
ean obtain for his oats. Both of these 
must be taken into consideration in decid- 
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impossible for us to give him a definite 
answer without knowing these facts, we 
can explain to him how he can solve the 
problem fer himself. 

A ton of oats is sixty-two and a half 
bushels. Let us assume that he could 
sell his oats for 40 cents a bushel. A ton 
would then have a value of $25. Grindin 
at 2 cents a bushel would cost $1.25 aod 
this added to $25 makes a total of $26.25. 

Experiments conducted by the Wiscon- 
ain experiment station show that ground 
oats are worth about ten per cent more 
than wheat bran as feted for milk cows. 
Assuming that bran would cost our cor- 
respondent $18 per ton, oats would be 
worth $19.80 a ton. 

At the prices assumed, there is a differ- 
ence of $6.25 per ton in favor of selling the 
pats and buying bran. 

The above calculation is made with the 
supposition that the farmer has his own 
feed mill and does his grinding at home. 
Hence, the cost of hauling is not con- 
sid . If he does not have his own mill, 
it makes practically no difference whether 
he draws his oats to mill and back or 
draws the oats to market and brings home 
a lead of bran. 

While this comparison is made between 
oats and bran it is mportant that the farm- 
er consider the relative prices of other con- 
centrated feeds before purchasing. In 
many cases protein can be obtained chea: 














OLYMPIC “Forty,”21385 


Your first glance at the simple, 
clean-cut, well balanced appear- 
“No Hill too Steep ance of the Jackson ‘‘Olympic”’ 
No Sand too Deep” chassis will tell you that here 
is designing ability of the highest order. 
The deep, strong frame braced with ample cross 
members carries its load with strength to spare. The 
motor is suspended by the flexible three-point system. 


Note the compactness of the unit ashing’ oll lant—with motor, clutch and 

pare poncnyah gy a a TF, - it oll-tight, dust and dirt-proof. The 

costliest cars use t is oneof the high-class features that gives 
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upiian ead ieee $1835. 


The irresistible power in the Jackson 

motors is built into them by twelve years’ Suients e “Six”—Six-cylinder, long stroke 

experience and constant improveme ve peasenser, ine Mg 
on ” full full eiiip ic spring suspension, qin. 


And think of finding all this in a five Seven facmenatt, 188 inch wheel 
touring car—with a 40-horse $2800. cranking and lighting. 


Catalog giving full and interesting details on request. Write to 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO., 


1512 E. Main Street, ~ - - Jackson, Mich. 





An Ohio reader asks: “Does it make 
— difference which is fed to milk cows 
» grain or roughage? When should 
they be given water, before or after feed- 









The stomach and digestive organs of the 
cow are so large that they provide storage 
room for a great bulk of feed. The churn- 
ing action of the paunch rapidly and thor- 
oughly mixes together the hay and grain 

_— they are gradually softened in the 
warm liquid so abundant in that organ. 
rhis on ee _, the order o—s the W N 
grain and roughage is not of great im- DO a nd 


portance. It is true, however, that the 





























cow is better satisfied when she receives ‘ 
the more appetizing portion of her ration] O y ~- 
first, and after this is consumed she will n e eC dr 


eat her roughage more contentedly. 

While no definite data are available re- 
garding the time of watering, the common 
yractice is to water after feeding. The 
best method is to provide for the cow to 
have access to water at all times. 


WIDE AND NARROW RATIONS 

A Kansas subscriber writes: “I have 
a bulletin from our experiment station 
which discusses different rations for dairy 
—- it — to some of them being 
“wide” and others as “narrow. an you cone Geaning, gece ckimening, Susabie, 
tell me the difference between wide on aS a J 2 four ote 
narrow rations and what is meant by the terms of only ©2 down snd 2 yeor to pay. 
terms?” 

The terms “wide” and “‘narrow,” as 
plied to feeding rations, refer to the ratio 
existing between the protein and carbohy- 
> pe A ration which has a small amount 

—— in proportion to the amount of 

lyhrates is known as a wide ration. 
When the amount of protein is large in 
proportion to the carbohydrates, . the 
ration is said to be narrow. 7 
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Opening a New Road 


A Wisconsin reader inquires: “Kindly 
advise what can be done under the follow- 
ing circumstances: there has been a peti- 
tion made up and signed by all the farmers 
in the neighborhood that a new road be 
made. The road is to be on the section 
line, and runs directly into town. All 
farmers have agreed to give two rods to the 
road that live along it, except one man. 
He had bought his farm from a widow 
right after the petition was made up, but 
she had already agreed and sold her share 
of the land to the road for $25, before he 
bought the farm, and after he bought the 
farm, the lady put the $25 into the bank 
and told him he should have the money 
But he would not accept it, and is holding 
that share of the road for $100 and the 
town does not want to pay so much more 
Now the man has hired lawyers and does 
not want the road to go through unless 
he gets the $100.—Mrs. J. A. Z. 

If the land for the road was not deeded 
before the man mentioned purchased the 
farm, I am of the opinion that he cannot 
be compelled to sell the strip according to 
the former owner’s agreement, unless that 
agreement was in writing and unless it was 
recorded or he knew of its existence when 
he bought the land. Otherwise the road 
authorities will be bound to have the land 
appraised according to the provisions of 
the Wisconsin road opening law, if an 
agreement as to the value of the land can- 
not be reached with the present owner. 

Damage for Trespassing Stock 


A South Dakota subscriber writes: 
“Would like your legal advice as to the 
law and necessary steps for a person to 
take against a neighbor who insists on let- 
ting his stock run at large. I have tried 
all means I could, and try to be neighborly 
with him but he won’t regard my requests 
to look after his stock, so must look to the 
law to protect me.”—A. E. J. 

You should notify your neighbor that 
unless he keeps up his stock you will pro- 
ceed to hold him responsible for all dam- 
ages done. Then, if he fails to do so, your 
only recourse is to consult a reliable lawyer 
in your locality with a view to bringing 
suit to recover any damages that may have 
been sustained by you. The different 
counties in South Dakota are governed 
by different fence laws, and if you happen 
to live in a county governed by the law 
which prescribes what shall constitute a 
lawful fence, your right to recover damages 
will be affected by the question whether 
you have a sufficient fence. A letter to 
your county attorney will bring you full 
information as to what regulations are in 
force in your county governing the run- 
ning at large of stock. 

Inability to Pay on a Note 


A Michigan subscriber writes: ‘‘When 
a person buys a machine and gives notes 
for the price, the property to remain the 
property of the seller until paid for in full, 
can payment be enforced if the buyer is 
unable to meet the payment when due 
for any reason unforseen at the time the 
deal was made? In such cases the seller 
usually tacks on a larger price, besides 
charging a big rate of interest.”’ 

The inability of the buyer to pay, from 
whatever cause, does not defeat the right 
of the seller to enforce payment. The 
Michigan Supreme Court has even decided 
that the buyer forfeits payments made on 
the price. (85 Michigan Supreme Court 
Reports 185.) When a buyer under such 
a contract gets behind with his payments, 
and the seller will not grant further ex- 
tension of time, the only remedy is to 
raise the money and pay off the debt.— 
A. L. H. Street, Attorney. 
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Pick Out Your 
CALIFORNIA 


FARM 
this Spring 


OOK into the money-making possibilities of dairying, poul 
L try-raising and fruit-growing in the San Joaquin Valley— 
heart of Golden California—now. 
thousands of home-seekers in California. 
lead you to anticipate this influx. 

Here is a wonderfully fertile valley whose deer rich soil, all 
the year ’round growing climate and irrigation facilities make it 
a food factory that produces a great range of crops in bountiful 
measure. Its location gives it ready access to markets eager 
for all that can be produced 

It is already a well developed country. People here get to- 
gether and co-operate to save and to make money for each other. 

I am here to help you to locate to advantage. I am not 
se'ling land—but I can point out the land best adapted to va- 
rious crops. I can save you time and travel. I want to secure 
ambitious, progressive farmers to cultivate these prolific acres 
along the Santa Fe. 

Write for our free books “San Joaquin Valley,” “Dairying” and ‘“‘Poul- 
try.”” Read what they tell of the reasons why this country is good—of 
people who have made successes and how—of results which you can get if 
you have only the necessary energy and ambition. 

I would like you to read what the farmers already here have to say in 


regard to what has been done by them to win fortune in this land of big 
returns. 


_ Your name and address on a postal saying “San Joaquin Valley’’ will 
bring the books promptly and any additional information desired. Write 


today. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES 


This year will see 
Your foresight should 


General Colonization Agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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A Missouri subscriber writes: “How 
much salt does a cow need and what is the 
best way to give it to her? Should it be 
mixed with her feed?” 

The amount of salt necege 
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SALT FOR COWS Valuable Shipping Hints 








one ounce of sa 








under avers 
that it bg”given regularf¥"pnd in small 
amoupse at short intervals jdaily if pos- 


wher than in large dfhounts at long 


inte placing large 
lumps \o he cows have 
access fp fiactory solution of 
the salty : A 

It is nat @ivisable to mix salt with the 


is danger of compelling the 
cow to consume an excess of salt in order 
to obtain her ration. In somewhat rare 
cases salt may be added to feed to make it 
more palatable, but as a general practice 
it is not advisable. 


COLIC IN HORSES 

The so called colics are among the most 
common ailments to which horseflesh is 
heir. To the average stockman, all cases 
of colic are alike; the peculiar actions of 
the horse indicate pain in the abdomen 
and the owner figures that he will recover 
without treatment just because a horse 
recovered which was similarly affected. 

As a matter of fact, colic is not a special 
disease but refers to any disturbance of 
the stomach or intestines. The severity 
of an attack depends largely upon the 
variety of colic and it usually requires 
an experienced man to thoroughly diag- 
nose the case, 

One of the most common causes of colic 
is a sudden change of feed. Often the new 
feed is so relished by the animal that it 
over-loads its stomach,causing fermenta- 
tion, and as a result the stomach or in- 
testines, or both, are distended by gas. 
The construction of the stomach and in- 
testines is such that once distended it is 
impossible for the gas to escape unless it 
is aided either by the introduction of a 
stomach tube or trocar. 

Care should be exercised in turning 
horses on pasture as the tender grass is 
very palatable and there is danger of the 
animals overioading their stomachs if the 
supply of grass is epee A bran mash 
containing a handful of linseed meal and a 
little salt, given at least twice a week, will 
help to prevent danger. 

A reliable veterinarian gives the follow- 
ing brief description of symptoms and 
remedy for colic: 

“Pain which may come on suddenly or 
gradually. If in harness the horse goes 
‘short,’ gives way in the hind quarters, 
tops, becomes restless, paws the ground 
onl stamps, shakes himself, and can be 
prevented only with difficulty from lying 
down. Later on, he often totters, groans, 
kicks at abdomen, with hind legs looks 
round at his hind quarters, whisks his tail, 
stands over at the knees, arches his back, 
stretches the head and neck, and places 
the hind feet under the body. As a rule 
the animal lies down very carefully and 
slowly, or makes attempts to lie down, but 
sometimes may throw himself recklessly 
on the ground. He may lie still or roll and 
kick violently. He may sweat profusely 
and bloat and die within four or five hours 
from the outset. 

“During the onset of an attack of colic 
it is well to give one quart of raw linseed 
oil, to which has been added one ounce of 
spirits of turpentine and two drams of 

uid extract of nux vomica. Feed should 
be entirely withheld for at least twenty- 
four hours, but allow plenty of water. If 


bloat is excessive it should be promptly 
relory with a trocar by an experienced 
and, 
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Ship the Cheapest Way 























This man is compelled to pay the railroad company almost dou- 
ble freight charges because he put a cloth cover on the barrel instead 
of a wood cover. 

Ten minutes extra labor in packing or crating will sometimes save 
$10.00 in freight charges. Everyone should know how to pack or 
crate all kinds of produce, animals, farm machinery and even house- 
hold goods for shipment in order to receive the benefit of the lowest 
freight rates. The average man or small shipper does not have the 
time or opportunity to read railroad tariffs for information on these 
points, so we have had Mr. P. G. Estee prepare an article for our Ma 
number which will give you a general knowledge of the subject as it 
affects farmers. Mr. Estee is thoroughly informed on the topic he 
discusses, having been a railroad station agent for years. 


READ “VALUABLE SHIPPING HINTS’’ 
IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING FOR MAY 


Dozens of other excellent articles will appear in our May number, 
among them the following: 

**BLUE SKY COSTS MONEY’’—a very interesting edito- 
rial. Last year the government indicted 529 “blue sky” scoundrels 
who fleeced the American public out of at least $77,000,000. Don’t 
miss this editorial. 

“THE FAMILY DRUG STORE,” by Manthei Howe. The 
sum of $5.00 invested in a supply of drugs and articles necessary for 
taking care of common ailments will likely save many times that 
amount in physician’s fees and drug bills. Such an investment will 
also enable one to get quick relief in many cases, instead of having to 
wait for a physician to arrive. 

_ “FARM SEWAGE DISPOSAL,” by P. B. Paxson. This 
article contains much information for the farmer who is thinking of 
installing a water supply system. 

“SOME PRACTICAL SILO RESULTS,” by W. F. Purdue. 
Read this article if you want to be convinced that the silo saves feed. 

“SAVING THE FARM ANIMAL,” by Thos. J. Harris. What 
to do in cases of emergency, necessary instruments, etc., are discussed 
in this article. 


READ ALL THE MAY NUMBER 


In addition to the unusual articles mentioned above, the May 
issue will contain our regular departments, also a great many other 
strong articles on general farming topics, feeding, cultivation, garden- 
ing, fruit growing, etc. 

i to the left of this paragraph indicates that your 
subscription to Successful Farming has expired, 


Red Arrow to 7 
or that this copy is sent you oe eam le with a 


cordial invitation to become a subscriber. In either case, SUBSCRI ONCE— 
your family and yourself will be delighted with our May number and the numbers 
that follow. Use the coin card we have pla in this copy of your magazine for 
your convenience or send money order, bank draft, postage stamps, or personal check. 


Subscription rates: $1.00 for 7 years, 75 cents for 5 years, 50 cents for 3 years, 
35 cents for 2 years. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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A CAPTAIN OF AGRICULTURE 


Continued from page 11. 


acres than the “‘little’’ man can on 160 or 
even 80 acres. Generally speaking, men 
who accumulate large bodies of land do so 
because they are good managers and know 
how to handle it. 

Soil Building One of Success Secrets 

No doubt the reader is still wondering 
how all this land has been accumulated, es- 
pecially since no profits have been taken 
on account of the increase in its value. In 
the first place let me say that not only 
was Mr. Sargisson a boy without means, 
but Mr. Payne also started with nothing. 
In the second place, the firm has never 
had access to cheap money, but have 
always paid current rates of interest, and 
in the early days they were high. In other 
words, the land has all paid its own way 
from start to finish. 

The secret of the whole thing lies in the 
fact that Mr. Sargisson has been a soil 
builder, not a soil miner, as so many have 
been. He grew clover years before one 
ver cent of the farmers around him could 
~ persuaded that clover could be grown, 
notwithstanding that they saw it grow on 
his land. Strange that men can be so 
blind, but very many are afflicted with 
that same blindness or stubbornness, 
whatever one chooses to call it, today. 
Later, when alfalfa, which Mr. Sargisson 
calls the “farmer's friend,”’ began to be 
introduced he was one of the first to get 
yosted on growing it. In fact his early 
~— ledge of this crop caused him to buy 
thousands of acres of rolling land in Wood. 
bury County. This he did before any of 
the farmers in his neighborhood knew 
what the crop looked like. 

A Scientific Feeder 

He fed cattle 30 years ago not by shovel- 
ing corn into them to the exclusion of 
other grain, because it was worth only 10 
or 15 cents a bushel, but in a scientific 
manner. Every pound of grain that he 
has ever fed to steers, and he has fed a8 
many as 5,000 in a single year, has gone 
over the scales—of which there are 21 sets 
on the various farms—-before reaching the 
feed bunks, and it has been properly 
balanced with oil meal, cottonseed meal, 
clover, or alfalfa hay. He fed oil meal 
when corn was worth only 10 cents a 
bushel. This scientific feeding has en- 
abled him to make profits where others sus- 
tained losses. 

Though he had 1,100 head of fattenin 
steers in six different feed lots when 
visited him about Christmas time, 400 
head of stock cattle cleaning up stalk 
fields, 2,000 sheep in one yard on the Iowa 
farms, and 1,040 breeding cows, 72 bulls, 
750 stock steers, 266 heifer and steer calves 
on a half a dozen Nebraska ranches, he 
was able to, and did, tell me to a pound 
how much grain each animal was con- 
suming per day. This may sound a bit 
overdrawn, but it isn’t. Mr. Sargisson 
has a wonderful mind for details and exact 
knowledge concerning his business, so 
essential to success. 

There are today millions of farmers who 
are handling one acre of land to Mr. Sar- 
gisson’s thousand, who are feeding one 
head of cattle to his thousand, and yet 
they have less definite knowledge about 
their small undertakings then he has of his 
extensive operations. The great trouble 
with so many farmers is that they permit 
guesswork to form too large a part of their 
business; they lack system in their work; 
they do too little planning. 

Business Sagacity 

That the reader may better understand 
Mr. Sargisson’s success, I want to describe 
briefly how he has improved one of the 
Nebraska ranches—No. 7. This is only 
one example of many others that might 
be mentioned. This ranch of 960 acres was 
purchased a few years ago at $10 per acre. 
‘The price was low because a most tortuous 
creek—the Big Sandy—tran through it in 








such a way that it cut the land all up and 
every spring flooded half of it. ™ produced 
practically nothing but weeds and brush 
when he bought it. 

After having purchased this tract Mr. 
Sargisson suggested to one of his neigh- 
bors that it would benefit them to straight- 
en the creek to prevent overflows and drain 
the low spots, but the neighbor did not feel 
inclined to help in the matter, saying that 
the project was impracticable. The man 
said that he knew what he was talking 
about as he had lived on the creek for 30 
years. However, Mr. Sargisson asked a 
surveyor to survey the land for him, to 
estimate the flow of water through the 
creek, and to suggest a plan for straighten- 
ing it. As a result a ditch four feet wide 
on top, two feet wide on the bottom, and 
from four to six feet deep was dug. The 
new waterway is now only one-twelfth 
as long as the old. The low spots have 
been tile drained and the whole cost was 
only $2,000. ‘Today the ditch does the 
work of ing the water to perfection, 
overflows have been stopped, and there 
are now 400 acres of land on that ranch that 
are producing from 60 to 70 bushels of corn 

r acre. These 400 acres are now worth 
$100 per acre, or $40,000, while the whole 
tract, including land and improvements, 
cost only $11,600. 

To the man who had lived in that 
country for 30 years the idea of improve- 
ment had never occurred, and when the 
matter was suggested to him he said, “‘it 
ean’t be done.” Yet this same man, had 
he cooperated with Mr. Sargisson by fur- 
nishing two men and six or eight horses 
for two or three weeks at a season of the 
rear when he had nothing to do could 
oe made almost as big an improvement 
on his ranch, without tile drainage, as 
Mr. Sargisson did on his. This is a clear 
illustration of why one man succeeds and 
continues to accumulate where another 
fails. There are thousands of opportun- 
ities of this kind everywhere, but many 
fail to take advantage of them. 

The Conclusion 

What does this article teach? This: 
that Mr. Sargisson started his career with 
bare hands; that he began with certain 
fixed ideas empemnne the Fen patqee of 
soil fertility which he carried out, regard- 
less of discouraging advice offered by men 
older than és that he has always 
been quick to adopt new methods when- 
ever they appeared to be better than the 
old; that he has never bought land for 
speculation, but for some ial use to 
help round out his general scheme of 
management; that his activities are never 
based upon guesses, but upon knowledge 
gained from experience, or upon infor- 
mation otherwise acquired; and that he 
constantly keeps one eye on the profit end 
of everything he handles. ile thousands 
of farmers are debating the desirability of 
growing clover or alfalfa, or testing their 
seed corn, he quietly goes ahead sowing 


clover, testing seed, and growing alfalfa. 
He doesn’t postpone taking hold of new 
things till every man in the country is con- 


vinced that the new is better than the 
old, but he is invariably one of the first to 
put the new into practice. “Making 
every acre produce and each year making 
each acre a little more fertile than it was 
the year .before,”” may be considered his 
motto, and it is one that every man may 
adopt to advantage. 

Advertisers in Successful Farming are 
guaranteed to be reliable. Any subscriber 
to Successful Farming can patronize an 
advertiser in Successful Farming wit 
absolute safety. You can depend on any 
statement made by any advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming. Always be sure to men- 
tion that you are answering the ad from 
Successful Farming. 
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Gas engines furnish power for less 
than one-third the cost of man power 
and do your work better and quicker 
than it can be done by hand. 


Rumely-Olds 


145-65 horse power 


and 
Falk Kerosene Engines 
: 3-20 horse power 

are built for all kinds of work— 
they come mounted on skids, trucks 
or stationary bases, or combined in 
handy outfits with balers, cream 
separators and saw mills. 
Falk engines use the Secor-Higgins 
Oil-Fuel System and burn cheap 
kerosene and distillate. 
Rumely-Olds engines have made and 
sustained a reputation as leaders in 
their class for 33 years. Both are 
backed by Rumely service—49 
branches, and 11,000 dealers stocked 
with repair parts. Ask for Olds 
or ges | No. 344 and Falk Catalog 

°. ; 


RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
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SALESM! 
EARN $1000 TO $5000 A YEAR 
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Nations! Satesmen's Training Association 
Chleago §=New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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M SEPARATOR 
Patterned after 
the great world 
spinning on its 
axis, the revolv- 
ing bow] of the 
TUBULAR 
has no fixed 
shaft and no 
fixed bearing. 
It is suspended 
by a flexible 
steel spindle, 
its weight being borne by a 
resilient ball bearing, permitting 
the bow] to run practically without 
rocking, with ease, smoothness and 
precision. Increases the centrifugal 
force without increasing the speed. 
The TUBULAR skims close, is 
easily and quickly cleaned, is built 
sturdily in all of its few parts. All 
gears are enclosed. It is con- 
structed to afford a lifetime of 
durability and consumes little oil. 
Its suspension is natural and is not 
eccentric to its center of gravity. 
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The MILKER is in 
daily use under all 
widely varying cor- 
ditions in dairies of 
different classes, in 
all dairying sections 
of the United States 
and Canada. The 
teat cup with the 
upward squeeze is 
almost buman in its 
ability to adapt it- 
self to the proper 
way of milkingcows 
of different temper- 
aments. The fresh and heavy 
milker, the hard milker, the hold- 
up milker—all are milked as they 
should be milked. 
The SEPARATOR CATALOG and the 
MILKER BOOK give full details re- 


garding the construction and utility of 
these dependable SHARPLES products. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 

Kansas City San Franciseo 

Omaha Portland, Ore. 
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SAFETY KINKS ABOUT THE FARM 
Keep all male animals where the chil- 
dren cannot possibly reach them. 
All poisonous chemicals should be plain- 
ly labeled as to contents, and kept strictly 
separate from all other medicines. 

A weak ladder should have no place 
about the farm. See that all steps are 
Med nailed or mortised solidly in the 

er. 

By cleaning the chimney at least twice 
a year, there would be very little danger of 
the soot catching fire in it and the sparks 
setting fire to the house. 

The horse that strikes or bites is in a 
class with the vicious kicker and ought to 
be in the market-place, no matter how 
highly he is valued by the owner. 

One should burn or bury all broken 
bottles, fruit jars, etc., instead of throwing 
them out where they will cripple some of 
the live stock or some member of the 
family. 

By firmly attaching a strong snap to the 
end of a four-foot broom stick and snap- 
ping it into the ring in the bull’s nose, when 
leading the animal, the danger of attack 
from that source would be avoided. 

Many a painful accident would be 
avoided if the driver would but look over 
the harness before starting out on a tri 
repairing those weak spots that oun 
give away later on, exciting the horse and 
causing @ runaway 

Every fire or smoke e about the 
farm-home should be closely examined 
frequently, whether it be of ordinary stove 
pipe or a brick flue, to ascertain if there 
are any leaks where sparks might creep 
thro and set fire to the house. 
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Elastic Faint 


VERJET is a low priced 
elastic glossy black paint. 
It is made only in one col- 
r—for it is possible to give 
three times the value in black 
paint as in any other shade. 
It-is used for painting ready roofings 
and for tin and galvanized iron roofs, 
Useful on all iron work, such as—tanks, 
silos, windmills, hot or cold pipes and 
farm machinery. All ready-mixed. Al- 
ways ready for use. Keep it on hand 
and you will find a thousand uses for 
it every year. 
Booklet on request 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Pittsburgh 


evelana Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Seattle Birmingham 


IRVING asa 


Smazing ‘‘DETROIT” Kerosene Engine’ 
shipped on 15 days’ PREE Trial, proves 
erosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
fal fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine ; if not, 
pay nothing. No waste, nove 
no explosion from coa) oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is Oc to 15c hi than 
coal oil. Still going up. 4 te 
of three 


of coal off do work 
Pints gasoli 


ts ne. 
Amazing “DETROIT” 
Pd running on coal 
cline and benzine, too. Starts with 
out cranking. Only three moving 
came—no 


parte—no sprockete—no 

> val vee—the utmost in SB? power and 
itedon skids. Al) sizes, 2 to 20 - Bin stock read 

Bngine tested before crating. Comes al! ready to run. 


saws, 
Just consider for a moment how dan-| $35 sous heme 


us is an open well to both man and 
sy then fix every one about the farm 
so it can be closed til] not even a mouse 
can enter it and see that it is kept that 
way every hour im the year. 

The smal] boy may be a pretty good 
rider, and the horse he rides may be trusty 
enough, but unusual thi are forever 
occurring, and the safest plan is to keep 
the little fellows off the horses till they are 
stronger and more skillful horsemen 

The kicky horse is a constant menace to 
the Life and limb of every animal and hu- 
man being around the farm. He should 
not be trusted at any time, he should not 
have an additional and ugly weapon given 
him by shoemg his hoofs with steel. The 
safe horse costs no more than the unsafe 
one. 

Keep a reliable telephone in the house, 


Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 
Pay te high and sure; hours short 








and in case of fire, give the line-alarm im- 
mediately Thuis is also asafety kink where 
some of the stock or one of the family be- 
comes suddenly il, as the veterinarian 
or doctor can thus be on the scene so much 
quicker than where one must depend upon 
a messenger to carry the call for assistance. 

The stove-pipe which runs through the 
attic is a constant danger of setting the 
house on fire, as the joints so often work 
loose, allowing the sparks to fall inside the 
attic, where the fire gets a good start be 
fore it is diseovered. Such pipes should 
have the joints firmly nveted together, or 
better still, a brick chimney 1s safer, and 
may be constructed at small cost. 

How often we read of some ordinarily 
quiet, tractable stallion attacking his 
keeper, horribly mangling and often kill- 
ing him! One never knows when such out- 
bursts of viciousness are apt to occur, and 
to always be on the safe side, the stallion 
should be kept where it is possible for 
someone to feed him almost altogether 
through an opening from the outside. 
Such an arrangement is especially to be de- 
sired where it sometimes becomes neces- 

for the boys or the women-folks to 
f and water the ion when his 
regular keeper is absent or ill—M.C. | 











standard sp 
America since 1889. 40 sires—fit any wagon— 
sustain load up to Stons. If not at dealer's, 
write us. and fistful of proof free. 


BARYEY SPRING CO., 715~170St., RACINE, WIS. | 





They fit fineand feel easy—no 
bunionsor soreness, Write | for book, 
Ctesl, learn how to save shoe money. 


O. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Stee! Shoe Mas, Dept, 2// Racine, Wis. 
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FEEDING YOUNG 


By ZALE GREEN 





NFERTILE eggs which have been 
] tested out, make a good first feed for 

chicks, They should be hard boiled, 
cut in halves and chicks permitted to pick 
at them. ‘They will soon clean out the 
shell. This method seems better than the 
more common one of crumbling the egg 
and adding it to crumbs or other feed. 
Keep dry wheat bran, charcoal and fine 
grit in hoppers before them from the first. 
Pinhead oats or stale cracker crumbs, 
slightly moistened with milk or water, 
make a good meal for baby chicks. 

There should be a drinking fountain for 
each coop or brooder. A shallow dish con- 
taining pebbles, in the hollows of which 
chicks can drink, without getting wet, 
makes a good substitute for the regular 
fountain, as does also an ordinary fruit-jar 
inverted on a pie plate. 

From the start it is well to salt the mash 
very slightly, about a teaspoonful of salt 
to each liquid quart used in making a dry 
crumbling mash. On very chilly mornings 
a dash of cayenne pepper is helpful. 

One part corn to two parts oats, by 
weight, crushed together and sifted, fed 
dry in slatted troughs, is much relished by 
chicks, if not crushed too fine. It should 
be crushed just enough to crack the corn, 
the size of the small wheat and get the 
hulls off the oats. 

For variety, one part hard-boiled egg— 
shell and all—to six parts rolled oats is a 
good feed. Sweet milk is excellent unless 
there is bowel trouble in the flock, in which 
case it should be scalded but not boiled. 

After the first week, chicks must have 
some animal feed, green bone, beef scrap 
or something rich in nitrogen. 

Chicks must not be permitted to gorge. 
They should continually search for food. 
It is unwise to give it in such shape that 
they can fill their crops in ten minutes, 
then remain idle for a couple of hours. 
They should be encouraged to scratch in- 
cessantly by first scattering some fine 
grain on top of the litter. The second day 
this grain can be lightly stirred in. After 
a few days, when they have learned that 
the litter contains feed, the fine grain can 
be well mixed with it. Keep them busy 
from morning until night. In every day- 
light hour they should be hunting for a bit 
here and there. For this purpose there 
is nothing better than cut clover or cut 
alfalfa asa litter. The chaff of the litter is 
then beneficial. 

Ralstonites say that the humankind 
need one “stomach stretcher” each day to 
keep the digestive muscles in proper tone. 
Chicks are also better off to have their 
crops well filled. Bulky vegetable food is 
good for this purpose in the middle of the 


forenoon and again in the afternoon. The 
feed at night should be grain instead of too 
readily digested material. 


I dige stion is the greatest foe of young 


chicks. It is more apt to make its appear- 
nee in flocks in which a monotonous diet 
8s US d than V here the re is considerab le 
variety. When it comes, varying the diet 
ls giving Epsom salt will work a speedy 
cure, if chicks are not suffering from un- 
cleaniy surroundings or poor ventilation of 
their sleeping quarters. 
Ul s should never be fed with older 


fowls, for the adults will eat more than 


their own share and leave the little anes to 





If no separate run is provided for 


suffer. 
chicks, stakes should be driven in‘ one 
corner of the yard, close enough to exclude 
larger birds but far enough apart for chicks 


to pass back and forth freely. Their feed 
can be put in this cut-off corner and also 
their own drinking supply. They need a 
great deal of water. 

If chicks are well-bred and given simple 
common-sense treatment without neglect 
or coddling, they should mature in time to 
pay a good profit the first year. 


MANAGING YOUNG CHICKS 


If a cattleman lost twenty per cent of 
his increase, or ten per cent of his grown 
stock, he would eonthder it a serious thing 

but not infrequently careless handling of 
young chicks results in more than a fifth 
of them dying without any special in- 

vestigation as to cause. Yet the paying 
hen will return one hundred per cent on 
the investment, while it takes a good cow 
to pay forty-five per cent on the money 
invested in her. 

Properly housed, properly fed, healthy 
chicks have as good a chance for reachin 
adult life as any other stock, if protectec 
from enemies (whether lice or animals) 
and given quarters where they have fresh 
air, freedom from drafts and enough room 
so that they are not crowded. If old hens 
are disposed of every year,sothat the flock 
consists of vigorous young birds, not more 
than one in a hundred hens should die; or 
more than seven chicks out of one hun- 
dred. Any loss greater than this demands 
immediate study of conditions under 
which the birds are being reared. 

If chicks are to be left with a hen- 
mother, they should be given warm, dry 
quarters as soon as hatched. Chicks can- 
not stand humidity even with warmth. 
The runs to their new quarters must also 
be dry and so arranged that oe rains 
will drain off at once. A coup about thirty | | 
inches square, with a hinged roof and two- 
part floor so made that it can be readily 
taken out and cleaned is advantageous. 
Preferably the wire-covered run should be 
attached to the south side and contain 
about twenty square feet. The side wires 
should be one-inch mesh but two-inch 
does well enough for the top. 

Before putting the family into the coop, 
the hen should be dusted with insect 
powder, rubbed well into the feathers. 
Then all the surroundings should be so 
clean that there is nothing to breed ver- 
min, for lice literally suck the life and 
vitality out of chicks. To keep chicks 
free from disease, cleanliness is imperative. 
Yards or runs must not be permitted to get 
filthy; houses must be dry; sun and air 
must have a chance to purify every nook 

and eranny; lice and mites must be kept 
out. 

Chicks need variety in feed and it must 
be of good quality. Nothing must be left 
to sour in the troughs after meals, for sour 
feed causes nearly as much bowel trouble 
as dampness and uncleanliness. They 
should never be pampered but require good | per 
care. Whether brooder raised or by the 
hen, they must not live in idleness. ey 
will scratch for their feed if it is given in 
the litter, and if the litter is cut clover, the 
chaff is good for them. A piece of meat 
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CHICK S| PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 


METAL BROOD coop 


made entirely of 
=e will last ~ 


ly von’ tilated. an 
Rat, Mink Weasel and Skunk 
you are 
Ext etwas ter dress 
" Brood Coop 
Co., Box 36 F. Wareaw, 1k 


a=" POULTRY 


Almaneae for 1914 has 224 with man’ 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Incubators, their 














Greider’s Fine C 
and calendar of pure-bred poul 
large, many pages of oat pet 
ent breeds in natur: 0 varieties 
illustrated and pt Ny Incubators and 

low bg ae stock teas 4 
oe jest all poultry raisers. 


book. 
a ad GREIDER. Box 43, Rheems. Pa. 


1 yt of chickens, oo. geese 
and turkeys. Dirds score en 
y Todd. Thousands of blue ribbons 


sion. Largest poultry farm in 
Iowa. 4 ct. ETT for catalog. Address 


J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, Ia. 
POULTRY PAP —- PAGE 


to-date; tells all you want 
care and management of 
leasure or 

0 cents. 

DEPT. 85, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR *3 


No freightto pay. Actual hen controls everything, 
We lamps, ne expense, ne costly Over 600,000 
sold, Thousancis of povtasetate, Agents wanted. 
free Catalog with Ofter, 
HATURAL HEN INC, CO., Sta. bent 98.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 


55 B Geese, Turkeys, 
also 


Incubators, and Collie 
Send Sot leet large Poultry bool 
ibator Catalog and Price 

H.M. HINIKER, Box is Mankato, Mina, 


Varieties: Chickens, Bantams; Guin- 
eas; Bronze, White, Holland, Bourbon 
Red Turkeys; Embd 
Geese; Pekin, Muscovy, Indian Runner 
Ducks. 510k EODOR for sale. 
Catalog 2c. 
Box 93 eras = oy See. 


. > 
E’S 65 Varieties 
AND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with eggs in season. 
Send 2c for my valuable illustrated de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1014. Write 
Henry Pfile, Box 610, Freeport, ll 
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LEGHORNS fseesg os 
Sony a FOR CATALOG 

usiness and beauty, 

ID peaisrced, trapuestes. 

LE an & 2nd Ave. , Sallis, Miss. 


EADING V. oe Ducks. Single birds, $3; Pair 
$5; Trio, $7. Haws, $2, 15; =. $9, 100; Baby Chix $18 per 100; 
safe delivery guaranteed. . MILLER, LANCASTER, MO, 

$ Werk ron al Jt 


Water Fow! 
List 5 SY GRENNER Der Dept.14, ankato. Mina: 


BARRED ROCKS [ELEN Pee 


: Chickens, White Runners, Faw —. 
White Orpington White Runners & Pekin Ducks We 
express on eggs. DAVIDSON, BROS., Dongola, Il. 


xtensive Free. Many varieties fine Poultry, 
E Ta heys Cresee ‘Ducks, Guiness, Hares, Dogs, ly eg 
eggs and stoc 












stock reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Telford, 
dian Mu 
Im unmmex Rip Ry LE $1.50 


per 13.MammothToulouse G 
anywhere in CRANDALL FAR ,Albion,N. Arua 


Var. Poultry Hares, Stock & E for hatching at 
Titus. Desc, © 
§ SiS Sore 


reasonable Drees. OV 
H. D. R 

os P. Rock, 8. C. Brown & 
White Leghorns, M. B. Turkeys. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. FRANK KOEYEN, Rt, 4, Mankato, Ninn. 
EGGS esi or Reeschie Pure bred Turkeys, Ducks, 
kens. Poland China pigs $15 a pair (not 

‘ Oates Emma Presier, St. 











eter, Minn. 


Eggs, Baby Chicks, Mating List. 
BUFF ROCKS $5 J.E. Foy, <- Goodland, Ind. 

Partridge Rocks. Stock and eggsreasonabic. 
Square dealings. W. R. Craun, Butler, Ind. 


INDIAN RUNNER ooo tr laying strain. Eggs $1 
15. Write quick. ER, BERLIN. PA. 


60 hee + —— W ater fowis and 
Hares. Stock and Eggs H. A. Seuder, Box6. Sellersville. Pa 
R. GC. Br. LEGHORNS— Kulps 242 egg strain, eggs $1 per 
15. $3 per 50. SAMUEL W. HENSEL. BASTL, OHIO 


66S 8.C. W. Leghorn, Large, Nonsetting. $3 per 100. 
E Satisfaction Guar, A,4. Taylor, Buffalo Lake, Minn. 























Stil 


nailed to a board is also a good inducement | 


of exercise. 

Clean cool water should always be kept 
before them, preferably in fountains and 
where the sun will not shine on it. The 
water should be changed frequently, the 
fountain cleaned daily and scalded once a 
week. 

From the start the writer feeds Epsom 
salts fortnightly, a teaspoonful to fifty 
young chicks, fed by dissolving in water 
used to make a crumbly mash. If bowel 
trouble appears in the flock, this should be 
made a semi-weekly treatment. After 
chicks are ten weeks old, double the quan- 
tity of salts. So used, the salts purify the 
digestive tract, tone all vital organs, but 
do not really physic the birds. 

Chicks need a dust bath as much as do 
older birds. Coal ashes are not harmful, 
but wood ashes should not be mixed with 
the dust because wood ash contains an 
alkali which destroys the oilin the feathers. 

Chicks grow so rapidly that one must 
be careful to avoid overcrowding, either b 
enlarging quarters or dividing the brood. 

From the start, chicks should be kept 
growing like we and so continue from 
egg tomaturity. Asthey grow itis well to 
raise the end of their run enough for them 
to get more range, but if with a hen, she 
should remain in confinement. When 
chicks are beyond the need of brooding, 
several broods may be combined and put 
into a colony house.—Mary Winona. 


OUR FRIENDS OF THE FEATHER 
Johnnycake is boss stuff for little chicks. 
The will 


leave most an fy else and go 
for that as if they know a g thing when 
they see it. 


How shall we make that Johnnycake? 
Here’s the rule: corn meal, one pint, bran, 
one teacupful, one raw egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one teacup of cold water. Mix 
well, bake two hours. 

Or try this: corn meal three quarts, 
wheat middlings one quart, meat meal one 
teacupful, stir up with milk or cold water, 
adding a little vmegar and two teaspoon- 
fuls of soda. 

Off with the head of every hen that has 
the egg-eating habit. You may break her 
of it, but the chances are that you will not. 

An egg red hot with cayenne pepper is a 
fine dose for the dog that gets to eating 


Good enough for him if it does|: 


"ges. 
make his mouth smart. 

When the old hens get their litter laid 
gut sell them. They cost too much to 
keep, and they may never lay many more 
eggs anyhow. 

Be a good friend to your hens. They 
know the difference. The hen that is 
petted and made much of is the best hen 
to lay. That’s what we keep them for 

Sell the roosters after they have finished 
the mating season. 

Save some of the finest cockerels for the 
home flock. 

Fix up some of your finest chicks for the 
local fair this fall. 

Did you ever stop to think that one 
poor hen may take all the profit out of 
two good ones? It’s so. 

Get your crates from the conumis- 
gion man who dies your eggs. C 
too much to buy new ones every time, 

Get a stencil plate and stamp every 
erate you ship. It is a new joke to steal 
the tag off your crate and put somebody’s 
a on. No fun in that—for you.—E. L. 
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rain and the driving snow. 


to make 





The natural oils of this 


The KANT-LEAK 


samples. 





New York 





BIGGEST HATCHING) 








Your roof must have powér to resist 
the blazing sun, the forceful wind, the pouring 


Real life and resisting power come from natural © 
asphalt. We use the natural asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


Genasco 


make it proof against rot, cracks, and leaks. 

Be on the safe side—get Genasco for all your buildings. 
oail-leaks, and gives an pr mee ym og 
mineral surface; several weights. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing. 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
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seams watertight without cement, prevents 
Ask your dealer for Genasco—smooth or 
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Wins in the Two 


Contests Ever Held 








AcroF. g $20 per acre; $20 cash and 
arm; $20 per month; no interest; 
rich black soil; fine land; pure water; good title. 
Write COUNTY SURVEYOR, Kimball, Nebr. 
CHICKS 1¢@c. 8S. C. W. Leghorns. Money 
back for dead ones. Pamphlet ree. 
¢. B. LAUVER, Box 88, Richfield, Pa. 














20 Be $1. Leading Varieties Prize Poultry, Pigeons: 
Hares, ete. let free. 52 Varieties. Large Lilus~ 
trated catalog l0c. F. G. WILE, TELFORD, PA 
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I Will Give $100 
in Gold smog, winners in 


the winners = 
Successial Farming’ 
s Cha 


year. 






in every contest held 
There is still time! It 
er ipa, ny 











Belle ‘Gites 
World's Champion- 







Belle City. More than « 
quarter of a million poultry 
raisers use my 







Get the whole story. Satis- 
¥ Free Book 
you information, 
pee d pa It shows you how the Belle 
ity wins hatching championships year after year— 
how 100 per cent perfect hatches are made b begin. 
ners, as well as veterans, Start with a Belle ity 
outfit now. You may be the next winner of @ 
World’s Championship. A postal brings the book! 


There Is No Time to Lose. You Can 
Order Direct trom This Advertisement 

Here’s how my machines are made: 

My 140-Egg Eight Times World’s Champion Belle 
City Incubator has Oakes double dise sei f-regulator 
—— hot water heating system, copper tank and 

boiler, safety lamp, double walls "onal suble door, 
with dead air space all over, with roomy nursery and 
strong egg tra ay, of course. the thermometer is 

ht; I use the ““Tycos.”” I also supply egg-tester, 
Edw. Miller sun hinge burner, funnel, eve: fd thing you 
need, including valuable tm struction kon opera- 
tion, hatching and care of chicks. world’s famous 
140-Chick Beile City Brooder is the eal’ double walled, 
hot water, top heat brooder made, guaranteed to 
rajse pint reentage of chicks ev b time, 
-$S for my World’s Champion 
y $4.85 for my 
world” 4 yh Brooc Send 
$11.50 for both ineubator 
brooder ordered together. 6 


— 






























that 
beyond. | will ship 
day order is re- 
ceived from 





Tells why chicks die 


C. Reefer, the poultry expert of 1598 Main 
a ‘Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free @ valu- 
able book entitled “White Diarrhoea and How to 
Cure It.” This book contains scientific facts on 
white diarrhoea and tells how to prepare a simple 
home solution that cures this terrible disease over 
night and actually raises 98 per cent of every 
batch. All poultry raisers should write Mr. fc 
for one of these valuable FREE books. 


Free Chick Remedy 


if pped pare An All Chick Tablets, 
a ~ rb and Bow 





cure > ior el Trouble 
ah chicks and An. 2, send are a for our pa rm 
booklet and Free introductory offer of a full size package 
sufficient for chicks. *s over night and saves sPany, 
cent of each —. SAVE-ALL REMEDY -— “ 
206 Save-Aill Bui Lee’s Summit, 





130 EGG INCUBATOR $7.25 


toh grade hatcher direct from factory, 
wh walls, redwood, asbestos lined. Hot 
water copper tank. 


double regulator, s' ‘ 
fe, set w ox. . Money back — 
Brooders $2.50 Catalog free 














MANKATO INCUBATOR CO, Bax 710 s10.48 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES 


AND AND BROODERS cost our dc. = 
ad 











Over 225.000 now in use. This hate hed 

and raised 1,712 chicks in them aut year, 
Send Stamp for Catalog. F. GRU NDY, 
Poultry Expert, ies a Ecavilien nois, 





Valuable Seed and 1d Poultry ; Book 
Tiustrates and gives prices of 45 Varieties land and 
waiter fowls ives remedies for poultry ailments and. 
general information every farmer and poultry raiser 
should have. Send two cent stamp. 

Pine Ridge Poultry Farm, Box 55, Freeport, Til 


ORPINGTONS 8% 8iscks224 15 exes 


$2.50; 50, $8.00; 100, $15.00, yh no 80‘ 








hatch guaranteed. CARL BYERS, Hazelrigg, Ind. 

56 BREEDS Chickens, Ducka, Geese and Turkeys. 
Hardy. pure bred and high quality. Fowls, eggs 

and incubators at lowest prices, Send 4c for fine large 


catalog free. 


R.F.Neubert Co.,Box 809Mankato, Minn, 


Rhode Island Whites Wonderful New_ Breed 


World's Famous Layers. 











‘atalog free. HH, Everitt, BR. F. D. 29, Indianapolis, Ind. 
43 VARIETIES, Poultry, Pigeons, Ducks, Geese, 
W ater fowl. Incubators. Feed and supplies. Cata- 


log 4c. Missourl Squab Co., Dept. C, H, Kirkwood, Mo, 


CARING FOR THE YOUNG FLOCK 


As soon as young chicks have outgrown 
their coops, and are becoming too crowded 
for health and comfort it is hi y ad- 
visable to transfer them from their crowd- 
ed quarters, and begin teachin - a to 
roost in the regular poultry buildi 

But before confining these promising 
birds to their new quarters, it is impera- 
tive that the house be thoroughly reno- 

vated and the chicks closely examined 
to ascertain if they are troubled with lice. 
After cleaning out the droppings, spade up 
the whole poultry-house floor, to get rid 
of all remaining filth and vermin, and to 
purify the interior of the building. Clean 
out all old nesting, burn it, and replace it 
with clean, new straw for nests. Remove 
all roosts and scald them off with boilin 
water. Follow this with a washing o 
strong soap-suds, in which has been die- 
solved a generous amount of salt. 

The brine and the suds together put a 
quietus on the lice and mites, and leave 
everything fresh and clean, the brine 
tending to form a sort of glaze on the 
roosts when dry. Examine the whole in- 
terior of the house, and if any lice or mites 
are present, spray thoroughly with the 
above solution, adding enough slacked 
lime to it to make it good and strong. 
After everything is saturated with the 
solution, sprinkle sulphur all around the 
nests, roosts and floor, to disinfect the 
house and add to the effectiveness of the 
blow to lice and mite-pests. 

As a safeguard against lice and mites, 
it will be a fine plan to dip the chicks be- 
fore placing them in their new quarters. 
Shave a half-pound of soap into a quart 
of water, and boil till thoroughly dissolved. 
Add to this a pint of coal-oil (kerosene) 
and one-fourth pint of crude carbolic 
acid, mixing the three in an old churn, 
or by shaking it in a syrup pail with a 
tight lid. When it becomes a sort of 
milky color, it is ready for use, Pour it 
into a vessel (we use a common-sized stove 
boiler) and add 30 quarts of water 
(preferably rain-water). Dip the chicks in 
this, making sure that it is not too cool, 
and work it well into the feathers, to de- 
stroy every louse. Keep the solution out 
of the mouth and eyes. 

Always choose a clear, warm da 
which to do this dipping, so the irda 
will dry off quickly without oye of 
chilling. Watch the effect of the dipp 
and if any of the chicks begin to a 
catch them and rub a little sweet-oil or 
clean lard under the wings and between 


fig | the legs, where the trouble in this case 


always is, the solution being confined in 
these spots and causing the skin to 
blister. having ample roosts for the 
young dock, there will be no trouble in 
getting them to take up their new abode; 
and they are liable to lay much sooner 
where they have become accustomed to 
the surroundings at an early age. 

Keep the young flock entirely away from 
the old flock, if it is at all possible. In 
the first place, it is a bad policy to allow 
the old roosters to worry the pullets. 
Then, the young members of the flock 
will require almost twice as much feed as 
the older ones, to supply the flesh-building 
material for their rapidly developing 
bodies, and they should be kept where 
they are sure to get it. Furnish them with 
an abundance of the lighter grains, rather 
than too much heating and fat-producin, 
corn (although corn is all right as a part o' 
the evening meal). Wheat and a moderate 
amount of millet and kafir corn are ex- 
cellent.—M. C, 





As far as possible, mark by toe marks, 
as leg-bands must be expanded at least 
twice a month while birds are growing and 
that is a big task with a large flock. 
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An Incu- 
bator 
That 
Saves 

You 75c 

to $1.25 











HILE 7h stick tol the o old fashioned 

idea 0; he side you are 

going to to to ieee —e eee 
The el Incu' 


and bad luck. 
It keeps every gir, 


space perfectly heated wy S- It will xt eke 
you better, bigger hatches. More 


One Gallon of Oil Does 
for an Entire Hatch — 
One Filling of the Lamp 


Why not study into this incubator matter 
pe. little. Use your brain. Send for our 
ade el - . ‘our conatrnetion with the 
pat Has two double 


Varn Stans at 
X-Ray Brooders Too 


A. BS. %—. 
“ee aegis 
post card for it today. We pay the freight. 
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The “Lawn Park” Coop 


- The WirePark Pushes 
in Like a Drawer. 















HANDY gad SANITARY. Absolute Pro- 
tection from all Chick Enemies. 

a ‘“‘Lawn Park Coop” and reduce your 

more chicks. This Sanitary 

pe-—pick it up by the 

to new range 
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SYMPTOMS AND CURE OF ROUP 

My experience has been that if taken in 
the earliest stages of the disease, or per- 
haps before we are really justified i in mak- 
ing a diagnosis of roup, we can cure nine 
out of ten cases to the extent that the 
specimen will still be a valuable breeder 
and producer. 

The first symptoms are those of a com- 
mon cold. Coughing, wheezing, sneezing 
and watering at the eyes precede the grav- 
er conditions, when the rattling in the 
throat, swelling around the eyes, creamy 
looking matter, and membranous for- 
mations prove the unmistakable signs of 

uine roup. Sometimes there is a little 
Feneh of air bubbles around the e 
It will look white at a little distance, but 
on closer examination you will find it as 
above stated; this means cold; if it con- 
tinues without relief the eye ‘will swell. 
The little tube leading from the nostril to 
the eye becomes closed and the swelling 
is a natural consequence, and tfficient 
treatment must be instituted at once or the 
bird is doomed. 

There can be rattling in the throat with- 
out roup, from a laryngeal or bronchial 
catarrh, but in practical treatment it 
makes little difference, as the treatment 
at this stage is about the same. The case 
is not roup until the false membrane.is 
formed, the same as in diphtheria;that is, 
it could not be proved without the aid of 
the microscope. When the creamy looking 
matter shows around the eyes and n 
any kind of treatment will be of little avail. 
I have seen them recover, with the 124 
manent enlargement under the eye, but 
who would want to p such a speci- 
men for a breeder, which would be almost 
certain to develop roup the following win- 

ter and keep shodiaenge contintadllp spread- 
ing in the flock. 

When the first symptoms of cold develop 
in your flock, clean up your _ ultry houses 
and put in fresh bedding of clean cut straw. 
Then go to your druggist and get a mix- 
ture like this: tr. aconite, 2 dr., tr. bella- 
donna, 2 dr., aqua, 31% oz. This makes 
a four ounce mixture and costs very little. 
Put a teaspoonful of this mixture in every 

uart of drinking water you give them, and 
do not let them have any other water to 
drink; if they do not seem any better in- 
side of twenty-four hours, add two drachms 
of tr. of iron to the above mixture and con- 
tinue its use in the same way. If they still 
seem no better double the quantit 
Of course it is always understood that the 
sick chickens are separated from the 
others to be doctored, but a little of the 
medicine, especially of the milder solution, 
will hurt none of them. 

In the very worst cases, I would add a 
teaspoonful of carbolic acid to the above 
mixture, but the chickens do not like this 
and will not drink enough of it to effect 
a cure; if such is the case, make a little so- 
lution ‘for them alone and dip their ae 
in it up to and covering the eyes; they will 
sneeze and cough a great deal, but that 
va hel J the mucuous formation. 

You will fe find, however, that it will seldom 

to doctor these worst cases, as they 
eal I never be good, healthy Sccine and 
predanes again.—A. E. V. 


By keeping all the dead animals and 
ear buried around the farm during the 
eat of summer months, we avoid the foul, 
nauseating, unhealthy stench 
from their decaying ies; the bes 
disease is promptly checked; while the 


sanitary conditions surrounding the farm B 
are advanced in general. NOTE—Don’t | ¥: 


sneak out and throw the dead and deca 
ing carcasses in a ditch next to your neigh: 
bors fence, nor along the road. 
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Save All your Chicks— 


Put Stamina into Them 
At Babyhood 


Doctor of Medicine, 
Doctor Veterinary 






Fhe sanual lose chicks in the United States i 
pa ypow et y ayh - os es is staggering 


peaches pullet 
an through leg d i 
as Ay gapes and indigestion. 5 ahont 


of dollars that Pat 
could save by saving most of these chicks. ™ 


Yes, most of them can be saved—saved by starting them on 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN abe 





from the very first feed. During years’ experien 
a av scientist and asuecesstul po uitry 
raiser, I ered that, acertain nerve tonic 
tizer, leg be ey thatthe useof 

by ca _—S the wind Bolas ttb eats ) 
feta their bod and bejping te cick throw them of BY com. 

ese same . 
found’ that I could control and invigorate the ite, 
My Poultry gy Fan-q-or-e bole nat stamina into the La fm — 4 
oi eyetom and sends it the 
eee ct of the bigest po farma nthe United 
out by the thousand every day 
Ratehiowg season. my Pan-a-ce-a regularly. 


aga Eon-ocoa fe the sesutt f my successful poultry 
experience and ecient research in poultry oul culture—there is no 
Gees on © Ingredients printed on every package. Now 


Get-Your-Money-Back Guarantee 


You buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of your dealer. If it does not 
help your chicks grow, keep them well, make your poultry healthy 
and your hens lay, he is authorized to refund your money; you 
can’t possibly lose—Pan-a-ce-a must pay or you get your money 
back. Costs a penny a day to feed 30 fowl. 1% lbs. 25c; 5 lbs. 60c; 
25-ib. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and bag far West. Buy of your 
dealer—Pan-a-ce-a is never sold by peddl 





Advice FREE. 
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Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic 


Your stock need this 
tonic n to 
and 


to pre: them for the 
vy milking 

ahead. Dr. Hess Steck 
Tonic makes all steck 
healthy—keeps them 
toned ———$Fay and expels 

Sold under 
Bb t pail $100; 100-4. 
sack $5; smaller pack- 


ages as low as Sc Ex- 











DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


ona’ maventive pny should 


new “List of Need- 
ed sdinventions”*" Patent Buy- 


ers” and “How to Get Your Patent and Te 
RAN DOLLY M & 
Patent Attorneys. Dept. 32, Washington, D.C. 
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Oo money or cxbortanee needed, good pay. | WANTED 
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EVERYDAY ECONOMIES 


By R. B. SANDO 











yard are numerous an 


easy;| more than eleven or twelve eggs in zero 


W oven and leaks in the pas |hens cannot properly hover and warm 


they often destroy the profits, | weather. 


or may even result in failure. 


; . aoe | 
Waste of feed will do as a starting point. 


The first instance of this is in the careless 
storing of the feed. Rats unthankfully 
help themselves to the contents of every 
uncovered box, or defiantly gnaw through 
non-lined boxes and barrels, The extra 
expense for feed does not end this matter, 
for free feed is a standing invitation to 
more rats, and tender young chick, though 
expensive, is very delicious, and it is fine 
luck for the rats to find such plentiful grain 
food in winter, to be varied by fresh meat 
every night or two. The solution of this 
problem is to have bins or boxes that are 
rat-proof and mouse-proof, and have 
houses and coops that will not harbor 
these or other fowl-eating varmints, such 
as weasels, skunks, etc. 

Another form of waste in feeding comes 
as the result of overfeeding. It is never 
good economy to give fowls more food 
than they will eat up clean with a relish, 
not only so far as actual cost is concerned 
but also for the sake of the health and 
thrift of the flock. Morecver, food left 
lying in the yards attracts droves of spar- 
rows, or pigeons, or other birds of the air, 
which will not only devour considerable 
but are a nuisance to have around. Feed 
may also be wasted by the retention of 
non-producing females, or even of male 
birds in too great numbers. Keep only 
females that are active and prolific— 
weed out the loafers. As for the males, 
one to every dozen hens is sufficient, and 
the cockerels should be killed or marketed 
as soon as they are big enough to fry. 

Loss of Young Chicks 

Careless handling of young chicks often 
constitutes a big loss, for statistics show 
that, taking it the country over, only 
about one-half of the chicks hatched 
reach a marketable age. One should never 
hatch out more chicks than he feels sure 
he has the time and equipment to care for 

wroperly. On many places the food eaten 
»y the chicks which die in infancy, if it 
could have been saved, would have fed 
those actually reared. While, in a sense, 
this may be reckoned as the price of ex- 
perience, yet it is expensive and useless 


to repeat this blunder year after year as | 


is so often done. 

Waste through infertile eggs touches 
more than one spot in the year’s work. 
There is, first, the actual loss of the eggs; 
there is, also, the loss of the time of in- 
cubator, whether it be the natural or the 
artificial kind; and the greatest loss of all, 
sometimes not properly attributed to this 
cause, shows in the following winter when 
the early pullets which should have come 
from those worthless eggs are not in evi- 
dence. 

Proper care in keeping the right pro- 
yortion of females and males, careful 

valancing of meat and green food with the 
grain rations, with provision for exercise 
and fresh air, and gathering the eggs in 
cold weather before they Save become 
chilled through, will prevent a large part 
of the loss from “‘infertiles.”’ A large 
waste of eggs often comes from the grasp- 
ing habit of putting too many eggs under 
the early hatchers, and this sometimes 
accounts for some of the wailing over 
supposedly infertile eggs. “Chilled eggs,” 
is nearer the truth in many instances, for 





Heat in Brooders 

Waste of heat in brooders is another 
fruitful source of loss. It is not only 
cheaper but better for the chicks if the 
heat is reduced and they are hardened off 
as rapidly as possible. Sometimes in 
thinly constructed brooders it is hard to 
maintain a comfortable temperature in 
excessively cold weather without burning 
an extravagant amount of oil. We once 
had such a brooder and solved the prob- 
lem by covering it with a thickness of one 
of the patent eoverings, in such a way that 
there was an air space between the brooder 
and its new jacket. There was no further 
trouble with the heat, and chicks, oil and 
wear and tear were all saved at one stroke. 

Waste comes in the form of colds and 
roup and kindred diseases because of the 
lack of proper banking and battening in 
makeshift or because of neglected 
holes in roof or walls, or a broken window 
light, or because of thoughtlessness as to 
the “hen doors’’ in many an otherwise 
good house. These exit doors are on a 
level with the fowls, and there are few 
cases in which they should not be hooded 
to keep out the wind and rain or snow. 
This little matter is too often an unsus- 
pected source of difficulty throughout the 
winter season. 

Planning the Work 

Waste through ill planning of work, or 
through having more than can be rightly 
managed, is one of the most common 
forms. In one sense it is the most excus- 
able of all wastes, perhaps, since it comes 
through excess of ambition; yet from 
another point of view there is less than no 
excuse for it since any thoughtful mind can 
see at once that it not only defeats its 
own end but jeopardizes the entire profit 
of all the works. A man may throw away 
his whole season’s work through trying to 
dotoomuch. A house ten feet square with 
a dozen hens in it will pay more coer profit 
than if two or three dozen hens are crowd- 
ed into the same space. A little flock 
well culled, like a little farm well tilled 
will pay greater revenues in profit and 
seem than larger operations run on the 

1aphazard, slip-shod method of manage- 
ment. 
Marketing 

Waste in marketing is often another loss 
or at least an opportunity neglected for 
the increasing of profit. It pays to watch 
the markets and sell at opportune times, 
and it also pays to establish a reputation 
for good gods done up in a clean, attract- 
ive way. Lean chickens may be penned 
and fattened for a week or two with con- 
siderable increase. If it pays hucksters 
and other such persons to buy up chickens 
and fatten them for market, why should 
the grower overlook the fact that he him- 
self is in the best possible position for aug- 
menting his profits in this way? 

Waste in advertising is another fault 
often encountered. Many state the simple 
fact that they have stuff for sale, in a 
small space, without inting out any 
definite reason why the buyer should take 
their output instead of that of their neigh- 
bor on the same page. 





After the first fortnight, feed buck- 
wheat and also wheat which has been 
soaked for 24 hours. 
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is real fun 


when you have in your rear 
wheel the wonderfully sim- 
ple and simply wonderful 
invention — 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Coaster 
Brake 
The Heart of the Bike 

















There is no limit to its relia- 
bility—it gives you absolute con- 
trol—the best kind of accident 
insurance—no fatigue, all fun. 
Your dealer or repair man can equip 
your rear wheel with a New Departure 
while you wait. Don’t put it off 
another day. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
















Dealers 


Ir you have not received the at- 
tractive New Departure girl pos- 
ter, wall banner, window signs, 
price cards, comic booklets, 
folders, etc.,write us today for 
these and other New De- 
parture selling helps 
They are real business 
winners. 















































NEW === FREE 
it in your own home. Entertain your ily 


4W- Goad B heck a our 
want . Terms as 


bree without interest 7 thi 
ston mon . 
“Ie our new Edison book—itis free. now. 


Our Edison Catalog Free 2.0.72 
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A GOOD RECORD 


I have noticed in your journal f 
articles in regard toegg recordsand 


uently 
ught 
it might be of interest to you to give you 
pers record for one year which I con- 
sider good, as I was not caring for them 
for a special record but just to know what 
they were doing and kept a strict acccount 
of expenses and receipts. We have an 
eight-acre ranch mostly in small fruit and 
exeepting in berry season the hens have 
the run of the place. Have a good sized 
to confine them in when necessary. 

e have no modern conveniences. Have 

a scratch = on the south side of the 
building where they are fed in litter. We 
buy all they eat except green food. I had 
no experience with poultry until we came 
oe See eS ee I started 
January Ist, 1912, with fifty-two hens 
and two roosters (Rhode Island Reds). 
August Ist, sold off ten old hens. Up to 
that time the flock had laid 6050 eggs and 
eggs. 
them 


grit and shell an 
all the time. I 


ls 
! 
H 


whieh is 
to poorest Sa yaaa. If the weather is 

an y I prepare warm, quar- 
ters for the brood cuenina Os aloes 
lice and mites and apply a small quantity 


fine 

small — of lime in the drinking vessels, 
In a month or two I feed mashed potatoes, 
eold mush, cracked wheat, etc. I never 
feed decayed food or anything that will 
swell in their crop. 
kept up until the dews are dn 
mother allowed her liberty after the first 


Lime, sand, charcoal, and grit are kept 
near the feed tro which is swept out 
after each feeding. I feed three times a day 
when cooped and only twice when at liber- 
ty unless they come up at noon and call for 
feed. By this met. the young ones 
soon induce the old ones to return at feed- 
ing time,which is about four o’clock in the 
evening.—A. E. V. 


If skim milk can be spared for chicks, 
meat is not necessary. But if the milk 
must be bought at ruinous price, a little 
beef scrap may be fed—-raw or cooked— 
on alternate days after first week. 
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quickly add 
price. Acme 


Decorating.” 
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Pittabargh : San Francisco 


This Key to Poultry 
Profits Mailed FREE 
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Keep Your Farm 
Painted Up 


Paint is the sign of prosperity on the farm. 
To be well painted means real prosperity, be- 
cause well painted buildings, fences and’im- 
plements are actually worth more in cash? ‘A 
prosperous look about the farm goes a long 
way in increased respect at your local bank. 
You can, with a little time and ~ 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, 


Varnishes 


many dollars to your selling 
Quality comes in convenient 


size cans, in all shades and colors, a paint for 
every purpose, ready to apply. 

This is the time to do your painting, but first 
write to us for our two very helpful books, 
Acme Quality Painting Guide and “Home 


They tell you all about how 


to paint, how much you need and all that: 
We will also send the name of the Acme 
Quality dealer in your locality. 


ACME .WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. V, Detroit, Michigan 
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OLD TRUST: 


it's practical—simple. 
instructions are not need 


all other incubators. 
I give a 20 year guarantee 

and will ship your hatcher the same day your 

today for the book — now is the time to start. 








RE TOEVERY BOY AND GIRL 
We give o fine Eureka 


eee 
you 24 od 
Eases 
GLOBE Greenville, Pa- 
Pure Bred 


FOR SALEoEr:. i723 
ponies thoroughly 


broken for child- 
ren; all ages and colors. 










Deem Shetland Poay Farm, Galva, Il 





a This is the famous ae Erety boet that gave half a million people the right 
ofits. 

f the Old Trusty doesn't do its part to make you 

J successful, you trade back. It’s Gong 

4 you can’t resist, based on selling 100,000 machines this year. Write me zow. 


Three or four times as many in use as any other. It’s because 
Anyone can operate it. Highfalutin’ 
For good average hatches in 
coldest winter as well as in summer, Old Trusty outranks 


—B0 to 90 days’ trial — pay the fre 
coder etwas. Wate 


JOHNSON, Incubator Man, - Clay Center, 








e offer you 


Let me send it to you, too. 


hest grade hatcher made, at a price 
Makes Big Hatches in Cold- 


est and Warmest Weather — 
month after month, year after year! 










‘Nebraska 
| eX 
Order today. GATE 


POULTRY BOOK FREE 


Read the 7 chapters written by Robert Essex, well 
known th + America after Quarter Cen- 
tury’s Experience. All Free. ROBERT ESSEX 
INCUBA COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


Makes Simple and 
Reliable, “Whole brood t - 








pleasure. 
back if it fails. - le Se ie be i Money 
Order or fer HACKET TS GREE CURE co. 
Address, Hillsboro, Maryland. Dept. K. 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


rtment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein ex y 

are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will iy iT 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit 











This de 





WILLING TO LEARN 

While your single tax ideas look like an outrage 
to all farmers and owners I am open for enlighten- 
ment and may be able to see a good thing at the 
end of seven years. I used to think that all 
socialists should be hung but now I see where they 
are right and I was ignorant. All reformers must 
be persecuted (drink of the bitter cup) so swallow 
it down for our sake, we will bless you after it is 
all over. But be sure you are right. Asa whole 
I think your paper is one of the best,—A. L. Cross, 
Cal 


Comment: Our friend has the right attitude. 
He may be sure we will not lead astray on any 
matter of so great importance as taxation. We 
know it is unpopular with the farmers but that 
does not free us of the duty to turn on the light. 
We have no selfish motive and nothing to gain by 
any change, but we desire justice. e easy and 
popular way would be for us to dodge the issue 
and leave you in darkness.—Editor. 


. FOR OLEOMARGARINE 
wish to express opinio: 
between Dr. Hogle and H. R. Wright in regard to 
oleo. I think the Doctor has the best of the argu- 
ment, and all the women and little children on 
his side, which ought to make him glad. 

We are satisfied that as now manufactured it is 
in every way equal, and likely superior, to creamery 
butter, certainly it can be bought for just about 
half of ordinary dairy butter, and isn’t that what 
we want in these days of high prices when working 
people can hardly afford to live at all? 

Rather poor logic we think to class the manu- 
facturers of oleo with counterfeiters, distillers and 
saloon keepers. 

We hope our law makers will oP before they 
legislate practically the bread and butter out of 
our children's mouths. 

If Mr. Wright and his followers could find a 
way to stop making of poor butter he would indeed 
prove to be a public benefactor, many ie do 
not even inquire at the stores any more, preferring 
real axle grease. Many use pork fat which is far 
superior to much of the dairy butter put on sale. 
i. J. F. R., Wis. 

Comment: The law now forbids in many states 
the offering for sale of any food product unfit for 
food. This includes butter and . Butter never 
hides. If rotten it says so out loud! If good it 
speaks its own praise. It never sails under false 
colors. But oleo does because it is good looking, 
good smelling and tasting. Its only fault is that 
some dealers charge butter price for it and call it 
butter.—Editor. 

FARMER NEEDS LOWER INTEREST 

I have read of ood many plans to try to 
persuade the ro } raise more stock, butif they 
will give the farmé® money at a lower rate of 
interest and a longer loan there are a good many 
who would not need any persuading. ut under 
the present loan system and interest rate the farm- 
er who has not the money has not much of a 
chance to go into the stock raising business very 
heavy, because if he is trying to for a farm 
the loan calls for about all he can e to pay the 
loan. On the other hand, if he is renting the te » 
which is qenety owned by a speculator who 
rents the farm for a term of one year, and the 
landlord does not fix his farm for raising stock be- 
cause some of the renters do not have stock, those 
farms are grained to their full extent and the soil 
is robbe ear after year. If were more 
stock sled on the farms they would be improved 
instead of otherwise. 

If the farmer had a loan system such as the 
amortization plan with a low rate of interest, it 
would still be a good investment for the specu- 
lator, for a good many of their farms only make 
a small interest on the investment. If more of the 
farmers owned their farms there would be more 
stock raised. 

Your paper is surely a nice clean paper and has 
the right view of what the farmer needs.—Allen 
Ogden, Neb. 


HAS SCHEME OF ASSESSING PROPERTY 
Noticing that you keep a department for 
subscribers I wish to express my opinion. I do not 
agree with your views on taxation. Single tax is by 
no means a howling success in Canada. Your main 
fault with our present system of taxation seems to 
be that many big corporations are not paying their 
share. Because they are dodging a bis share of 
their personal taxes is in my opinion no reason for 
exempting them entirely under a single tax system 
For instance, atwenty-story brick building would 
pay no more than the adjoining lot with a tw« 
yuilding. Is it not taxation in favor of the ri 
man who can afford the larger building and a | 
income against the man with the smaller buil 





who could least afford it? What's the matter wit 

the idea of making every man his own assessor, 
allowing anybody to buy the property at a 10 per 
cent advance over the owner's valuation? With 
the big corporation it could be the national govern- 


ment. It wouldn't be long until we had what would 


be a decent valuation on railroads and other 
industries. It is ~~ 4 
are capitalized 
They are taxing the 
with the tion being 
nt tax valuation there would 
or the assessor's office instead of it being the other 


"Falk about the high cost of living, isit wonder 
How much real labor value are we getting in return 
for a dollar? Statistics say 20 per cent. Is it not 
apparent that the Socialist theory of interest, rent 
and profit is at the bottom of all our troubles? 

; 2 narrow minded ak whe weate yes to etep 
his on account of your views, has my sym- 
pathy. Maybe he wants some rat , 


°c. 


SHAME ON THE MEN 
_ I am certainly glad that the farm women are 
to, seseive more help and an 
Tor arm papers everywhere from 
United States Agru 
certainly have to work harder 
than other 


th a" 

So I sincerely h 
continue to help the farm women and children, for 
they certainly need all the help they can get. I 
ce realles what it ie to be 
world and have to struggle along on farm 
so little strength to do the many hard tasks, and 
with so few conveniences. . 

I was raised in Indiana though I have lived in 
Missouri and both North and South Carolina, and 








I find the tragedy of the farmers’ wives is about 
the same where ever I have lived, except in North 
Carolina—lI believe it is worse here.—Mrs. W. H. 
Van Nort, N. C, 


LETS THEM RUN DOWN 

We like your paper quite well. You tell us of 
much graft. We would like you to tell of one cor- 
poration that is not a r then we could have 
something to fight the ists with. As it is we 
have to keep still and let them run down like an old 
clock.—M. J. Sellers, Colo. 

Comment: That word graft is used very loosely. 
It means bribe money, or unlawful taking of money 
for which some advan is given. 
are just as honest as any ness houses. There is 
more graft in the letting of bridge and school book 
contracts than in the dealings of corporations with 
the public.—Editor. 


NO MARKET FOR THE FARMER 
I see so much in the farm papers about the high 
cost of living and all kinds of schemes to induce 
the farmer to increase his production, to reduce the 





high cont, ote.. thas ip males me 

n this part of Colorado we have no market for 
anything; potatoes 40 cents h navy 
bonne S94 conte a pound, whens lah fancy 
Johnathans 90 cents a box. es were not 
worth an . I had about two thousand boxes 
of fine big El rot on the 


there was nosale forthem. I shi 200 
received $7.20 for them, so let the balance 
fall to the ground, People came and got what they 
wanted, gratis We can’t see the sense of produc- 
ing any more Ly 4 
verything t except meat an 

are 40 cents, meat from 10 to 30 conte nll the ba 
er’s block; hogs 9 to 10 cents, chickens, 
dressed, 16 to 12 cents. 

Everything the farmer has to sell is almost worth- 
less, and whenever you ship anything to a distant 
market that is the you ever hear of it, ye 
once in a while the shipper gets a bill from the 
road gompany for t charges. 

This some peach growers at Palisade, a town 
34 miles down the river from here, shipped 
the —_ Srewemy fc tion of that 
cars 0} were consigned 
South W ater Street, Chicago. The people 
to receive them turned them down, and 
road cor sold them at auction for 
The t were $400. The 
to poy Ge balance of the freight ch 
a! funny part of the scheme was, 
whom the peaches were sent to were the o 
the $50 per car. 

Now those peaches were p the very 

and were fine in every way, and 

“extra fancy.” it is never permitted 
this valley without being inspected, and 
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up to a certain standard, else it will not be shipped. 

in , when it costs 
only $50 a car of 1,120 boxes—and fancy stuff at 
they are howling “high cost of liv- 
ing,” but we farmers in this neck of the woods can't 
it comes in. 

There is not a ranch in this valley that has re- 
ceived more than the cost of production; the whole 
bunch are hard up, and very little money in cir- 
culation here. Why, in Palisade this fall after 
the harvest, "there were 41 f on 
mortgages in one day. That shows you how much 
money there is in farming. ‘ 

I am not writing this for publication, but just tu 
give you a look in on farming conditions here, still 
uooh talk pee peed in.—W. W. 8. 

ju positively gives me a pain.—W. W. S., 
Grand Valle. 


Goummente” This certainly is a hard luck story. 
Yet it is a condition that has to be met in some way 
The market end is as important as the produci 


end. When we eliminate useless middlemen, 
sna ¢ ay, 20 gut tid of the rascals in the commie 
sion business the 


us' producers can come nearer 

getting their dues. There Ss of hungry 

nty of food being 

ced, problem is to get food to the 
stomachs. 


THINKS TRAPPING INHUMAN 

Now, asa farmer, a naturalist, a human man and 
a friend I want to ask you—with a ‘‘700,000 issue 
and 2500 subscriptions per day’’ do you realize the 
tremendous wide-apeend iaflushes you exert amo: 
boys, who will make the next generation—for 
or evil? How then, can you or your valued paper 
consent to carry ads, and articles on trapping and 
advise it? Do you realize the awful excruciating 

» long drawn out, of any animal caught in a 

trap, say early in the night, and compelled to suffer 
the most acute agony without relief, in the smashed 
bones and torn sinews, —— the long, bitter 
blizzard of a winter's night, le 
cries for food, until the tra) 
inflict further fright, 
it to death or shooting? Picture one hour of fjump- 
a Foye and you will have a very faint idea 
e 


ered through all the long night by 
the animal. I never saw a trapper yet 
that ill-luck, disaster and death did not mark the 
vi ce of a merciful God insulted by such will- 
ful _ for a few paltry dirty dollars!— 


i 


t into this| C. E 


FEARS POLITICAL CONTROL OF SCHOOLS 
We are tly pleased with your ras you 
—_ your honest — without flinching. Since 
is now much discussion going on in the differ- 
ent periodicals concerning the betterment of our 
schools, I might say that the township and 
not the county should be the i 
should have county superintendents appointed by 
the governor (which is a current proposal), then 
very many good and efficient village and township 
superintendents would have to do as some political 
county superintendent said, and we must remember 
that the county superintendent would be part of 
the governor's political machine, which recently 
in our own state has attempted to strengthen it- 
self by the obnoxious “short ballot’”—R. Bucken- 
meyer, R. No. 20, Ohio. 


SATISFIED WITH ’'’PHONE SERVICE 

On 22 of the July number of your paper, I 
have just been reading a written by A. J. 
Leonard of Nebraska, on Cooperative Telephones; 
he claims that they are a failure. 

Now, I would like to say to him that we have one 
in this township, and there are two others partly 
in this town all owned by farmers. 
and always have been going all right. There never 
has been one kick that I have ever heard of. 

We met at the town hall and formed our company 

figured out the cost of the "phones and the 
wire we needed to build our line, which is nearly 
thirty miles long. We also figured out the number 
of poles we wanted, gave each man his share to 
furnish and set, also gave him instructions where to 
set them; we get our own poles here in the woods 

Each man paid in $17 cash. That bought hie 
"phone and his share of wire. We all put in our 
own ‘phones. 

Our company has two lines which we call the 
north and the south line; both run to Middle River 
where they have a central. We pay that company 
$1 a year for each one of our ‘phones for their 
ah Fa We make connections with the other 
farmer lines. a 

All it costs us is to keep the line in repair and we 
own our line. I spent last winter in the state of 
Washington with my two sons and one daughter; 
while I was there I saw a little of Mr. Leonard's 
monopoly companies’ work. One of my sons 
wanted a 'phone put in his house the company had 
to set three poles; they charged him $15 cash down 
and $15 a year from the day they put the "phone 

the house. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Farmer, you must not do any such 

Let those companies farm fe that is what 
they have been doing for years.—W. H. Ingalls. 


LIKES THE VIM AND VIGOR 

I am enclosing 35 cents to pay for your paper for 
two years, as per your offer. I used to read with 
a good deal of interest but had not seen a copy for 
some time. I am sending you this subscription, not 
because I need a farm paper especially, but because 
I admire the vim and vigor of Successful Farming 
and it seems like an old friend.—E. T. Abbott. 
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from 126 eggs. 






130-Chick 


Goth tor 
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and Brooder shi; 





con- getting 208 chicks hick: 
test, hatching 1% chicks — 181 eggs ip ) I in two | Ye ee eggs ss 0 
two hatches. setting. 


130-EGG Incubator & 190-CHICK Brooder, both $1 


180-Egg Incubator— 180-Chick Brooder, both for $11.50 


bt East of Rockies—Incubators have hot water heat, double wails, dead airspace b 
pte gl shipped complete with thermometers, tampa N —— acub 
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Era. J. Mypiahen, Veo- | ir. C. B. Armitage, At- | Mrs. J, W. Mize, Vaughns F. H. Lewis, Mont 
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Order a Order “Nitreain™® right from this ad today. 
crops. These crops are the greatest farm money makers and build up the soil as well. Legume 


















undred 
an acre. My advice to you ie to put In 15 Zosce of “Nitreatn’ inoculated Alfalfa this 
se oe S Or Se oe a... 
Grow Alfalfa This Year a“ a, a aa Ct 
In Iowa alone there are 35,000,000 acres of land. starving fo . 
f 5,000,000 acres this acreage was put into A}- pio Enda, reas Stagie o5f% 2-5 
atl and 
4 the acre over any 7 ero) which 


mean, addiuional wealth of $200,000.00 evs ‘at — Order Now or Send for Alfalfa Book 49 scre lots, 1:88 


nd, what 5@ acre lots 
is true of Towa is true of almost any other state a ASToTD Tere if the tight meth- ’ 
can get ae eter yay Sin or Freight 
” 4 a A 
Alfalfa »_ pout let somebody of it, aS wate vet Sey . 
Br &)s Wstetent Siw te Grow 
y here terloo. Pica --but_ x. sole cr 
f el on eome 
route » Des 
ay I Oy aoe ee Hear 
Galloway Bros.-Bowman Co., 80 fea Sta., Waterloo, lowa 








“Nitragin”’ is the key to big Alfalfa and Clover 


crops are the ay Cash Money $ ereme, such as Alfalfa, Clover, Vetoh, Comgene. Sey y Beans, etc. Many y poae make fail- 
ures tr to grow Nea cro rent localities, espe Alfalfa. reason is not the locality, the fact that 
the q are not done at the right time. Grewing crope right like 4 must do the right thing at the 
ht time. an test to make sure ft is not sour. 
hat kind of bread would your wife bake without yeast? Tt ls sour, put en pulverized jime rock 
*‘Nitragin”™ to Alfalfa and ‘Glover is the same as yeast te to 8—Yeou must properly inoculate. ‘‘Nt m”’ is the 


chenpen, the best and the surest way. Sim: x" it with 


oread. 
In order to successfully grow Alfala you must do three the seed hefore planting. These rules also apply to Clover 


1—Have a wel! drained, : wore I could not get a ~s. + on my farm 
well manured, deep unth I Clover *‘Nitra I used it last year and in 
plowed, anely geen of fact that my hors lost out, I got a 1. 
well packed bed. can shew it to you any tme you come to Waterloo. 
2—You must give the “Nitragin”’ did it. 


= Order Right Direct From This Ad Today 


Remember it is not an e ~ ay 4 but a - th hie maker, and will make gos money that you otherwiee 


could not get without it. I grew Alfalfa a, Be “Nitra ied up one thought it could 
Last summer in August when other Twas cutting my fourth crop of ere 
Alfalfa every day for my h head pocatts, and th land earned me Ly & rate to ot 8% on $ 







Tesolve to put in from 18 to 10 acre lots, 1.95 
20 acre lots, 
















Poultry Fountain 


or Feeder 














By using this new and improved Sanitary Drink 
i Weustak . or Feeder, your poultry will oor 
stantly enjoy a supply of clear water which is so 
necessary to health and productiveness. 

This device is composed of three separate parte— 
the metal base (will not rust) attachment, and an 
ordinary glass fruit jar. You can use a pint 
juart, or a two-quart size. 

By means of a Gravity Feed feature, the water 


fowls. This prevents waste and accumulation of 
dirt and filth. It is just what is needed for feed 
ing meal or grit, is easily taken apart and is so 
simple a child can fill. Another advantage is, you 
can see through the glass and know when to re-fill 

One of these fountans will be given asa premium 
with a new or renewal subscription to Successful 
Farming for two years at 35c. 

As it would be difficult to ship without breaking, 
we do not furnish the glass jar. Any old fruit jar 
may be used. 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, Iowa 














or feed is supplied automatically as used by the | 


(1914 Two-Cylinder 


mororcyc. ealvVenAWay 


| This Is YOUR Opportunity 
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This fine $250.00 Motorcycle is equipped with an 8-Horse Power Motor, Chain Transmission 
| and step starter. It has Two Speeds, Double Control of Brake, Double Control of Free Wheel, 
Folding Foot Boards, Full-Floteing Seat—everything up-to-the minute. 

A PRIZE GUARANTEED EVERY CONTESTANT. In addition to the two-cylinder, 8-Horse 
Power Motorcycle, you have an opportunity to get many other premiums such as Gold and Silver 
Watches, Bicycles, Sionting Rifles, Flashlights, fiadies" and Men’s Knives, Writing Sets, etc. I 
positively guarantee a prize to every person who takes part in this contest. 


2000 Points Free for Prompt Action 


Write me a post-card or letter and I will immediately send you a complete description of 
the Motorcycle. I will also tell you about my dandy plan for helping you earn it, and send you 
my new Premium Catalog. Write me as early as possible, and I will give you 2,000 points to 
your credit towards getting the Motorcycle. Write wday. 


E. T. MEREDITH, S.F. Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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THE DOLBERS’ AGREEMENT 


By ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 


beard. He got up from the table and took 
hishat. ‘Guess I’d better get back to that 





ARCH had been more than usually 
rainy, and Mrs. Dolber, picking 


her way across the muddy, sparse- 


ly-grassed area, called a lawn by courtesy 


wished in her heart that at least a part of 
the space might be concreted, thereby giv- 
ing her a decent yard for the drying of 


clothes. 
She rubbed her boots as clean as might 
be on the bedraggled mat at the back 


door, going in to dump the empty clothes- breath. 


basket on the kitchen table. 
Isom Dolber, clumping around in his 
stout leg-boots, hailed her as she entered: 
“Well, where’s dinner, Huldy?’”’ he de- 
manded. “Think I can fool ’round here, 
waiting, when the spring plowing ain’t half 
done? Guess if this place is to pay, I'll 
have to plow every inch and grow some 
sort of truck that [ can sell. There’s half 
an acre right at the back door—just waste, 
that’s what it is!”’ 
“But, Isom!’ remonstrated his wife, 
hurrying the dinner on to the table, 
“where ’m I going to dry the clothes? It’s 
hard enough as ’tis—’”’ 
“Guess you can stand between the rows 
-cabbages, or beets, or potatoes. No use 
talking; I’ve got to make the farm pay,” 
replied Isom, sitting down to dinner. 
“It’s dreadfully wet as ’tis, Isom, and 
in summer, if there’s no grass it’ll be dust 
for the clothes. *Course, they’re not need- 
ing half an acre, but if there could be a bit 
of concrete for a drying yard —” 
“T guess a pair of rubbers is a whole lot 
cheaper’n concrete. What's more, I tell 
you f want the ground for garden-truck, 
and I guess, Huldy, if you'll ’tend to 
the house, I can take care of out-o’-doors.”’ 
Mrs. Dolber laid down her knife and 
fork, looking her husband full in the face. 
“Now, just you see here, Isom! I’ve 
heard about garden-truck till I’m clear 
sick and tired of it. Few years back, we 
had a decent lawn and flowers like other 
folks. Then you said you couldn’t be 
bothered with flower-beds, and the flowers 
had to go. You wouldn’t get any grass- 
seed for the lawn, and it’s pretty much all 


run to dandelions and sorrel and pepper- » re D Ibe iled pl ily at ities 
gravel, ‘count of walking back and forth | 0®2¢ om chair. m caleu 
over it, and never taking the trouble to seeped you the best sort of supper, 


grass where it isn’t worn clear down to 





plowing.” 


mured, “but 


the better.” 


enough, lu 


it to Isom.” 


going for the 


sprinklin 


Mrs. Dolber 


in one corner. 


it comes to lo 


hems or wide tuc 


these tucks by 
of time.” 


first available 
“this plowing 


water it, summers. Now here’s where I Iso 


m, ty of it, but I’m clean out 
quit!” of Tt the water-pail’s ’most 


empty. Sepa are ehena ena 
water, m, fore I can get supper, 
on earth do y’ mean, Huldy? it’?” = you'd oy ay ey ay BB, too, 
“Oh, I’m not planning for a divoree— | ¥ “My stars, Hluldy?” broke in her Dewi 
“Guess as long ’s I’ve stood you all these | band. “You ain’t meaning—?’ 
, pq te reget _ “That's all outdoor work, I take it, Isom. 
When I say, ‘quit,’ I mean that I’m going | You said if I'd tend to the house you'd 
to leave the outside of the house to you, | take care of out-of-doors, and I said I'd 
seeing you say you ean take care of out-of | quit, and you could have it just as you 
doors. Oh, yes, you can come into the said. That's the agreement, Isom, 
house, course, Isom, and eat and sleep, | [’m sure I’m willing and anxious to keep 


“Land o’ compassion!” ejaculated Isom, 
looking at his wife in amazement. ‘What 


not yet!” responded Mrs. Dolber, sharply 


years, Isom, I can go on standing you 


and sit around evenings and read the paper | my part of it, so 


outside chores. If you want all outdoors 








Mrs. Dolber watched him plod away. 
*"You’re a good man, Isom,’ 


got to learn, and the sooner you learn ’em, 


She washed and wiped the dinner dishes, 
and picking up the water-pail started me- 
chanically for the door. As she was about 
to lift the latch, she halted. “‘Mebbe I’ve 
been back and forth to that well times 


“That’s outdoor work, and I’ll just leave 


she peered into the wood-box. “Not 
overly much wood,” she remarked medi- 
tatively, “but I guess it'll ome the fire 


know about supper. Well, wood’s in the 
shed, and the shed’s quite a piece from the 
back door. That's Isom’s chore, all right!” 
After a long, comfortable survey of the 
kitchen, cheerful in the western light, she 
walked over to an inviting rocking-chair 
that stood at the pleasantest window. 

“There’s the whole afternoon for sewing 
—just sewing!’ she exulted under her 
“Not mending—mending isn’t 
really sewing, it’s just—mending. I do 
love to get my needle into something new!”’ 
Her gaze wandered out of the window 
to the weekly washing on the clothes-line; 
she half started from her chair only to 
drop back again peacefully. ‘‘There’s an- 
other outdoor chore for Isom, when he’s 
through plowing!”’ she chuckled. ““Mebbe 
the clothes ’ll get bone-dry, hanging out so 
long, but I don’t mind giving ’em an extra 


quiet afternoon as her needle went in and 
out, producing tucks and ruffles too dainty 
for her sewing-machine that stood aloof 


“You're all right,”” observed Mrs. Dol- 
ber, nodding towards the machine, ‘‘when 


” Right now, 
“Cut-cut-cut-cut-dah-cut!” came up ‘th yeh pe inargl od 


from the hen-house, down by the barn. F 
Mrs. Dolber laid down her needle, listen- ULLER & JOHNSON 


ing. 

‘Declare if ’t isn’t ’most time to feed 8 manne p whole lot to be 
those hens!”’ she murmured, “and there’s gees bs Farm 
the eggs, too—Oh, I forgot!’’ She picked 
up her work again, sewing busily. = Sere Soe 

The shadows were growing long when 
Isom opened the back door and tru 


leed eee 
into the kitchen, plumping down into the S sate 0 “ih 
chair. 


“Tell you what it is, Huldy,”’ he panted 
inly does take holt of 


, lease h right along 

and all that—but here I quit doing any with the wood an y 

Isom set his lips grimly, marching to the 

to yourself, you can have it—for all me!” | door with the air of a man who is too proud 
“Um!” responded Isom, stroking his| not to accept the situation. 
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BUY A FURNACE ) 

BUILT TO LAST: | 
Good service for years without trou- 
ble and without repair expense is what 
you get if you choose a warm air fur- 
nace carefully. 


THE TROUBLELESS FURNACE 


has a long-lived firepot and circulat- 
ing air chamber ash pit which econo- 
mizes fuel and gives more heat be- 
cause all soot and gas is thoroughly 
consumed. 

Over 40,000 of these famous furnaces in use 
—many of them in your neighborhood. If 
you want to heat your home in the most 
economical and healthful way get the facts 
about XXth Century Furnaces. Send rough 
sketch or state size and number of rooms and 
we will suggest the best type and size of fur- 
nace for your needs. Write today for cata- 
log No. 55. 


» she mur- 
there’s some things you’ve 





ing water!’ she muttered. 


Walking across the kitchen 


afternoon, though I don’t 





certainly ~ the long, 


seams or even straight 
, but I guess I’d best do 
hand, seeing’s I’ve plenty 








owing and Planting, 
is the time to find out all about the 





Farm Pump En 











me; but, my, what an appetite I’ve got! INSTALL YOUR OWN 


Hope you’re going to have a first-rate sup- 


water and eggs.”’ 








Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming—they’re guaranteed. 
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“Oh, Isom!” his wife called after him, 
as the door swung wide. ‘“There’s the 
week’s washing on the line; you’d better 
get that in while you're about it; there'll 
de plenty of time before supper’s ready 
Here’s the clothes-basket.”’ ' 

No one could have called the supper that 
Mrs. Dolber set forth that evening any- 
thing but a success. The huge omelet 
with fragrant and abundant shavings of 
delicate pink ham amid its inner myster- 
ies; the hot biscuit, cream-colored between 
the melting browns of the upper and under 
crusts; tea of deep amber; jelly that 
sparkled and gleamed and quivered, 
yielding up the very essence of the fruit 
‘rom which it had been made; cake, moist 
without heaviness and sweet without 

ieki of these, set forth invitingly, 
shallenged Isom to make good his claim 
‘o an excellent appetite. 

“Why, Isom!” exclaimed Mrs. Dolber, 
as her husband pushed back his chair after 
@ very moderate meal. “There’s tapes 
the matter with you, is there? You sai 
you had such an appetite—” 

“Supper’s first-rate, Huldy,”’ declared 


som, with aslightly confused air. ‘Guess 
mebbe, I’ve eaten enough, thou Fact 
‘a, I’ve a kind of hankering for Might 


‘s well go there, I guess, soon’s I’ve done 
the chores.” 

“Well—mebbe you had, Isom,’’ replied 
leis wife in kindly tones. She sat for a 
while, busied with her knitting, after the 
thud of his inged feet in the room 
e@verhead had “I—I d’ know as 
Pd any business to act so!” she murmured, 
welentingly. “And he takes i+ like a lamb, 
too!” she muttered almost remorsefully, 
driving the cat down cellar and blowing 
eut the lamp. 

Waking at the usual hour in the morn- 
‘mg, Mrs. r’s first conscious sensation 
was one of chagrin. “Declare I never 
thought of it!’ she muttered. “Isom 
always built the fire, mornings, and now 
ve got to doit!”’ Rousing herself a little 


more, she about her. “Well, I 
aever!” she ejaculated. “If Isom isn’t 
up a’ready!—’Count of having all the out- 


ude chores to do, I s’ pose.’ 

Dressing hurriedly, she went down into 
Whe kitchen. The fire was crackling 
‘sravely in the cook-stove; the table, even, 
had been drawn out into the middle of the 
oor, the cloth laid and the dishes set out 
“pon it—man-fashion, to be sure, and in 
aeed of more or less rearrzngement; bever- 
theless, there they were. 

Something rose up in Mrs. Dolber’s 
throat, and her eyes grew misty. ‘And 
me driving him around yesterday as if he 
was a slave!” she murmured, remorsefuily 

She hurried to the kitchen window and 
ooked out on the debatable half acre. 
There was no sign of any plow; only Isom 
en his knees cutting away at the sparse 
on while a heap of sods were piled at his 
sae, 


Disregarding preparations for break- 
ast, Mrs. Dolber hurried out to her hus 
band. “It—it was real clever of you to 
make the fire and—and set the table, 
igom,”’ she murmured shyly. “Neither 
of ’em was yours to do, ’cording to agree- 
ment, and—”’ 

“T guess, Huldy,” replied her husband, 
turning slowly towards her, “that the 

ment you're telling about don’t stand. 

ere’s a good deal bigger agreement 
that goes clear back to the time I put that 
rmg on your finger, and there’s nothing in 
hat agreement bout dividing up duties nor 
rights, but just sharing ’em. astways, 
that’s the way I sense it, come to think it 

ver. 

Mrs. Dolber drew a long breath. “You 
—you’re taking off the before plowing, 
fsom?” she asked with apparent irrelev- 
ance. ‘Now, I should thmk—” 

“Well—yes!” interrupted Isom, slowly. 
‘Il am o’ taking off the sod, Huldy. 
But I ain’t cale’lating to plow this half 
acre; guess I can scrape along without it. 

Concluded on page 67. 
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No Need to Dismount or Place the Ma- 
chine on the Stand to Start the Motor 


e th , thus starting the motor. 
8 tarter is not a complicated attachment liable to derangement, but 
simple, efficient starter, built right into the machine. 








No Need to Stand on the Pedals or Foot 


Position When Touring 


The long, sturdy Foot Boards on the new customary hand lever. 


More Harley-Davidson Dealers for 1914 


(va: main and south plants are now worki 

to add more dealers where we are not 

for ‘rider agents * or * brokers. 
"D alers , 


952 A Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Harley-Davidson with Starter $210 


E Step-Starter (a patented Harley-Davidson feature) makes it no 
longer necessary m case of an accidental stalling of the motor, to hold 

up traffic or dismount in the mud, or both, while the rider finds a level 
place on which to drag the machine onto the stand for starting. Instead 
the rider wp Py his seat and with a downward pressure on either ped 
e The Harley-Davidson 


al 


Harley-Davidson permit any rider, regard- 


Boards = Over Bumps less of height,.to assume a mumber of com- 
E ~Davideon is now built with "table riding positions 
o Ful Fotaing lions an coslosive patented de No Need to Take Either Hand Off the 
viee which has been incorporated in nearly Handle Bars to Operate the Clutch 
40,000 Harley-Davidsons. This device has All models are equipped with double clutch 


eontrol. The clutch can be engaged or re- 
leased by a pressure of the toe or heel, or if 
desired the clutch may be operated by the 


night and day. This double shift will enable us 
y represented. We have no openings, however, 
* Tf interested in dealer proposition write for book- 


Harley-Davidson Motor Company, 
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26-Piece Fishi 


Write At Once For Full 








Twenty-six Pieces in All—One bass fly; one trout fly; two 


84-foot extra strong throw 
twelxe Kirby hooks (two more than shown in illustration). 


My New Easy Plan—I'll give you the entire 26-Piece Fishing Outfit for sending me just a few 
i i Everyone likes Suc- 


subscriptions to my monthly farm and family magazine, Successful Farming. 
cessful Farming. ou’ll find it easy and pleasant work, by my new easy 
number of subserip is fine i 

letter will bri 
can easily earn it. I'll be glad 


to hear from you and you'll hear from me by return mail. I 
the outfit will please you. remember i 


it will not cost you a cent of your own money. 


E.T. MEREDITH, S.F-4 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Outfit FREE 


at hooks; one chain fish stringer; 
one fluted trolling hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one hook, Foat and sink line complete; one 
line; one strong, neatly —- highly polished brass reel; two hank 


plan, to get the very emall 
necessary to earn outfit. Write me today. A post-card or 
you full information about this dandy outfit, and about my new plan by which you 








——" 








Please take the trouble to mention Successful Farming’s guarantee. 





want 
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& Player-Piano 
Within the Reach of all Purses 


Four-foot ten- 
inch case. 
Handsome 
and tmnpres- 
Stve design. 
Five-poiat 
sliding caice 
motor. In- 
folding, light- 
running ped- 
als. Auto 
matic trach- 
img device. 
M etal tracker 
tudes. 


Goodbye Fictitious Values 


Player plano prices have been fictitious not be- 
cause of their merit but their qncoliabiiiy. The 
manufacturers of neceasity doubled or tripled their 
actual value in order to protect themselves and 
cover the necessary repairs they would have to 
make because the player-piano was as experiment. 

It was also necessary to allow for the sentimen- 
tal value of the piano taken in exchange, for interest 
on time payments and a large addition for their 
reputation. Player-pianos are now standardised 
and the fictitious price is no longer necessary. 

You may have wanted a player piano but did 
not purchase because you reasoned that sooner or 
later you woud be able to purchase a dependable, 
guaranteed player-piano at from 50 to 150% less, 
and you were right. You can now purchase the 


Shermen Player-Pien 


at a saving of from $250 00. The Sherman 
Player-Piano carries a 10 year guarantee and is 
sold to you at a Rock Bottom Cash Price. This is 
only possible because we sell direct and eliminate 
all the middiemen’s profit. Sell for cash and elim!- 
nate interest charges. Do not accept pianos in ex- 
ehange nor charge for our reputation. 

We offer you a dependable, guaranteed player 
plano, not an experiment, at the same price or 
just a little more than the ordinary piano. 

rhe Sherman is a strictly reliable sweet-toned, 
latest improved player-piano, sent to you on 


10 Days’ Trial 


in your home. We prepay freight both ways be- 
tween the Rocky and Allegheny Mountains. Don't 
take our word Let us prove it at our expense 
rry it and if you don’t think it all we claim and 
more, return it We want to prove that you, your 
wife, your son or daughter can play the piano like 
an expert—play the popular songs, old time melo- 
dies, stirring martial music, classic compositions of 
famous music mastera, church hymns—play with 
soul stirring expression, play in a way that delights 
the ear, resta the body, soothes the nerves, drives 
away care and makes you light hearted. We want 
you to prove all this in your own home. Read 


Liboral (fie. 


We will ship you freight paws a Sherman Play- 
er Piano with 25 Rolis of Music, a Bench and Piano 
Searf on 10 days trial in your home for only $300. 

You need not send us the money. Simply de- 
posit it with your banker (bankable notes accepted) 
as an evidence of good faith You have absolute 
control over this deposit. We cannot touch it un- 
tll you express yourself as satisfied with the Sher- 
man Player-Piano and willing to keep it. We cake 
all the risk. If at the end of 10 days you are not 
satisfied .return the piano at our expense and your 
banker will refund your money. if you decide to 
keep it simply have your banker remit to us, Could 
we offer you a fairer proposition? Write today. 
Use coupon or send letter. Don't wait. Further 

rticulars about this wonderful Sherman 

layer-Piano and details of our unpreced- 

ented offer sent free upon request. 

References: Dunn's and Bradstreet’s Commer- 
clal Agencies or any bank in Des Moines | 

A. L. JEPSON MANUFACTURING Co. 
411 Locust Street, DES MOINES, IOWA 








A. L. JEPSON MPG, CO., 411 Locust 8t., Des Moines, lows 
Gentlemen; You may ship usa Sherman Player-Piano to- 
ether » jth 26 Rolls of Muse, a Piano Bench aod Searf on 10 

days trial ag per your offer 
We have deposited $300 in cash? in bankable notes? with the 

Bank jn trust, and if I am eat- 
iafled after ten days trial the money? notes? is to be sent to 
oa by my banker. If not eatiefied, lam to return to you, 

Freight collect, all of the above itema. 





Name — ——$—$$_$______— a 

Address 

Town State = 
Have your Ranker sign below 

Na f Bank —_—_—_— ee = 

By — — 


"Name of Official 
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IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 














NONBLOOMING NARCISSUS 
| Many who have the old fashioned hardy 
blooming plants in their flower garden 
have had trouble with their narcissus, 
jonguie and daffodils not blooming as 
| freely as in former years. 





Usually the difficulty lies in the fact 
‘that the bulbs have been in the earth 
| without resetting for years, and as it is 
| their nature they have become so deeply 
rooted as to require all their strength to 
throw up the foliage, and the bloom is 
poor or fails entirely. 

The remedy is in lifting and resetting. 
This can be done in spring or autumn. 
| Make a rich bed of ae garden soil, with 
| well rotted manure thoroughly mixed 
with a liberal quantity of coarse sand, 
|and then mixed with the soil in the bed. 
| Plant the bulbs three inches beneath the 
surface, and after a year’s growth there 
will be a renewed blooming period which 
should continue over a period of several 
years. Such bulbs will give much more 
| satisfaction if they are treated as described 
| instead of a neglected for years as so 
| many persons do, and expect them to give 
satisfaction. Labor is rewarded » Sears: 


as well as in other flowers.—J. T. 


ROSES BY PARCEL POST 

The parcel post brings to the garden 
gate, or front door, plants from anywhere. 
Large plants with more earth around the 
roots can now be bought by mail. Many 
beautiful roses have bloomed for me from 
| plants that came in mail bags. 

The season to plant roses is fast a 
proaching. April is not too soon to e 
out your list and send your order to the 
florist. First come, first served, is the 
business rule with plants as with other 
things. Florists are not rushed early in 
the season as they are later, and conse- 
quently fill orders more promptly. Then 
plants are more liable to be mjured and 
weakened by heat in the parcel than by 
cold. June will be the limit. May is a 
| prime month, as well as April, to order, 























PHILIPSBORNS 








The heat of June will prove injurious. 
Plant with care when the roses are un- 
packed. Dig the holes deep and wide 
enough to accommodate the roots without 
cramping. Fill the holes with rich com- 
post of old garden soil and dried and 
woken up cow manure. Use no stable 
manure; it is too firey. Water the soil 
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Silk Waist ¢ iy 
XBi te ery Smart WaistofS ap wR 
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well, set the rose plump down in the puddle 
and cover with dry earth firmly pressed 
down over the roots, up to the neck ofthe 
plant. Press a shingle or two down on the 
sides of the plants and cover with a piece 
of sacking or stiff paper as long as the 
weather demands protection. 

The roses I am telling you about now 
are as hardy as corn. When the corn is 
spinging fresh and green in the fields, 
start the roses to growing in the garden. 

Never set roses of any kind indamp, shady 











places. Have the ground well drained and 
sunny. 

Among the thousand and one roses well 
worth while, I know not one more truly 
beautiful, hardy, and available for north- 
ern gardens than the ramblers, and among 
the ramblers not one that fully equals the 
dwarf or baby ramblers. They are iron- 
clad in constitution, and very profuse and 
constant bloomers. The roses are borne 
in large clusters on stiff, straight stems, 
and when just one long stem is cut you 
have a ready-made bouquet. There are 
now several climbing baby ramblers, but 
the bush form is the most popular. 

The colors range from pure white, pink 
and rose color to the brilliant crimson of 
the gigantic climbing crimson rambler. 
Baby ramblers grow equally well in beds 
and borders or in pots. The advantage of 
pots is that the plants can be kept in good 
condition full of blooms all the year, for no 
flowering plant for the winter is more re- 
liable than the baby rambler. Kept in a 
temperature above freezing they bloom 
all winter, and repotted in f earth, 
continue all summer. Plants put out in 
spring, under good conditions, will begin 
to bloom in a month, and the more they 
grow the more they blcoom.—G., T. D. 


FLOWERS ON THE LAWN 

There are two homes in my community 
that have attracted my attention. One 
has no lawn, and not a single flower blooms 
there in the springtime. The house is a 
very good one, but there is nothing grow- 
ing in the yard except a few trees with un- 
trimmed branches. This home is very 
unattractive and bespeaks a careless farm- 
er and indifferent home-keeper. The man 
makes a bare living, and it seems that he 
and his wife have lost all pride and in- 
terest in life. 

A short distance down the road is the 
other home. It is no mansion, just a lit- 
tle cottage owned by a young man and 
wife who are trying to get a start in the 
world. Everything about the farm and 
home speaks of pride and neatness. The 
lawn is carpeted with a heavy growth of 
blue grass and is very beautiful in the 
spring and summer. About this lawn 
stands well kept young trees. The north 
and south borders of the lawn are set 
with roses, flowering shrubs and bulb 
plants of many kinds. When all these are 
in bloom, the lawn and home are very at- 
tractive. The other day I visited this 
home and the owners took much pride in 
showing me the different flowering plants 
and spoke of their plans for making their 
place still more beautiful. 

Others may think that beautifying the 
home and keeping a nice lawn is not worth 
while, but I am sure it pays even in the 
additional value of the place beside the 
satisfaction which one gets in having such 
beautiful surroundings,—W. D. Neale. 
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SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 

Thousands of admirers of flowers love 
the aster, but do not know how to success- 
fully grow them. Asters require a certain 
kind of soil and care to produce the best 
results, and if they do not have these 
there will be more or less failure. 

Soil must be light, very rich loam, and 
there must be good under drainage. If the 
subsoil is sandy or light gravel, the 
shances are excellent, but if the earth di- 
rectly beneath the upper soil is stiff and 
heavy, something should be done to pro- 
vide drainage. 

Drainage may be provided by placing 
tile in the subsoil, or the removal of all 
surface soil and placing some gravel over 
the subsoil. Another good plan is to 
loosen up the subsoil, by very deep spad- 
ing, but none of it should be brought up 
and mixed with the top dressing. 

The surface soil should be from 10 to 16 
inches in depth, and a liberal allowance of 
well rotted manure should be thoroughly 
mixed with the earth. Weeds must be 
kept out of aster beds. The surface of the 
soil should be stirred frequently, but care 
must be taken not to go deep enough to 
disturb the roots. 

After the plants show buds it would be 
well to place some well rotted stable ma- 
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nure about each plant to help retain mois- 
ture and keep the earth cool. Liquid fer- 
tilizer made of sheep or cow manure should 
be added to the soil about each plant once 
a week, but not in contact with the foliage, 
while plants are blooming. 

ge flowers and long stems can be 
produced by removing ail of the flower 
stems except six or eight. This is the 
method employed by expert growers. If 
quantity and not quality is desired, per- 
mit all flowers to d svelop, and there will 
be more but much smaller flowers. 

Remember never to use fresh stable 
manure at any time on an aster bed. This 
will cause heat and produce various dis- 
eases. 

The larger plants should be set at least 
one foot apart and the medium sized ones 
may be placed about ten inches apart to 
poses good effect. The so-called Tom 

humb, or dwarf varieties of the aster 
may be grown much closer, and can be 
planted about six inches apart. These are 
frequently used for solid beds, @ fancy 
borders. 

Asters if taken up at proper time and 
given correct treatment make fine house 

lants. The smaller sorts are best adapted 
or that purpose. When buds appear, lift 
the plants carefully, not disturbing the 
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ball of earth about the roots any more 
than possible, and place in a five or six 
inch pot, with pebbles, charcoal, or sphag- 
num moss for fw sete 4 and feed on liquid 
fertilizer once or twice a week while buds 
and flowers continue to develop, and the 
result will be very gratifying.—J. T. T 
THE DOLBERS’ AGREEMENT 
Continued from page 65 " 
I’m kind o’ planning to concrete a piece of 
it near the back door, where it’ll be handy 
for drying clothes, and mebbe I'll take 
some more off, here an’ there in spots, 
so’s we can have some flower-beds, like 
you was telling about yesterday, and water 
aid in the kitchen, I guess, and a hose for 
watering ’em.”’ 

Mrs. Dolber gasped. “Water laid on? 
And a hose?—Oh, Isom!’’ Her breath 
came short and quick. 

“There, Huldy, there! It’s all right! 
Guess we'd best go in and have breakfast. 
No, Huldy!’’ he went on, in answer to the 
smile that drew up the corners of Mrs. 
Dolber’s mouth and made her eyes twinkle. 
“T ain’t going to carry the sharing so far’s 
to try to otk the breakfast, ’cause when 
it comes to cooking—and a whole lot of 
other things, too, Huldy! you’re surely 
clear ’way ahead o’ me!’ 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 
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“IT didn’t feel like doing it, 
But I’m glad I did.” 
“Wy i ) on earth has rummaged this dresser drawer,” exclaimed Mildred, the older 
sister, “I’ve just got my things sorted away for the summer and the trundle 
bed trash have pawed everything over. One thing sure, I won’t stand their med 
dling with my things.” 

She left the room to read the law to her little sisger down stairs, but as she crossed 
the door sill, memory brought her the picture of herself—a little girl—caressing even 
fashion plate pictures, drinking in the beauty of ladies’ dresses at church, coveting 
even a scrap of ribbon or lace. 

At the top of the stairway Mildred called “Snookum-Jane-Sister!” A little form 
came bounding up the stairs but as it crossed the sill into her sister’s room, the foot 
step halted and the downcast eye told whose fingers had fumbled the gloves and laces 

Again Mildred remembered her own stinted girlhood and catching the little offender 
in her arms, they both dropped across the bed. 

“Snookum-Jane, some fairy has mixed everything in my bureau drawer. Could 
you straighten things and count them to see if anything is gone?” 

From the hammock that afternoon, Mildred heard her little sister saying, “My 
sister has seven stick pins and ten lace bows and gloves and a load of junk. Sure 
she’s a dear. She let’s me try ’em all on.” 

And the price of devotion seemed cheap to Mildred as she said to herself “J didn’t 
feel like doing it, but I’m glad I did.” 

T the well he stopped to get a cold drink for he had been weeding onions. A 

boy gets tired ona warm in an hour. Going through the kitchen, he noticed 
the empty water pail. No one was there to ask him to fillit. He wasn’t thirsty but 
someway he took the pail and filled it unasked. 

From the couch in the sitting-room he heard his mother say “Oh dear, I must get a 
pail of water before I start supper.” 

\ minute later he heard her say “I declare I didn’t know that boy Ralph had been 
through here.” 

And the boy on the lounge felt his heart beat faster, his dirty feet stretched dee 
among the dainty pillows, as he turned his face to the wall and said “I didn’t feel like 
doing tt, but I’m glad I did.” 





“FIVE more weeks with twenty, twisting, tormenting tots and then ‘good-bye’ to 
mud and soft coal.’’ Thus mused the tired, nervous school teacher as she entered 
her boarding place. Things had gone “‘wrong side to” on the farm as well as at 
school that day. 

“Some one must take Seaver’s neck yoke back tonight” said the farmer doggedly 

’T was the teacher’s turn to talk and she said to the fretful, vish landlady “Just 
take a plate of warm doughnuts and go along with your husband to Seaver’s. I'll 
wash the dishes and put the children to bed. Both you folks go on.” 

Ten o'clock that night, she heard them coming laughing and talking. One glance 
as the door opened showed her how much drudgery and melancholy can be crowded 
out of a day by a plate of doughnuts and a borrowed neck yoke, and under her breath 
she said “J didn’t feel like doing it, but I’m glad I did.” 


H* was the new hired man. Through the kitchen window, he saw the blinding 

snow-storm. “Pretty tough night! Suppose I’d have time to hitch up and go 
after the kids at school? Could bring the whole pack this far. Can finish the chores 
afterward.” (No extra pay, but he went.) 

Next Sunday at the little country church, a little girl came to him to untie a knot 
in her handkerchief corner, a boy asked him to open a jack knife, a mother thanked 
him for bringing her children home in the storm, the young men shoved over to give 
him a seat with them. 

Someone handed him an open song book. The hired man wasn’t much on the sing- 
ing, but when the congregation sang ‘‘Blessed be the tie that binds,”’ his heart was glad 
and he kept thinking, “J didn’t feel like doing it, but I’m glad I did.” 


HE old wife felt the tender handclasp of her lifelong lover and a smile lighted 

the pale face among the pillows. “You remember, Pa, the time I broke that 
blue plate that was your mother’s confirmation present? You know you just kissed 
me and said the pieces would keep as long that way as any, and you wouldn’t 
let me cry.” 

Just a pressure of the old man’s hand told he was listening. 

“And, Pa, I was thinking last night about when I let the calves get into the sweet 
corn and you said if you had anyone to take interest in things you’d have some heart 
to work 

“But you weren't out of the house till you hunted me up in the pantry and took 
me in your arms and said ‘Now Cindy, wife, let’s make up and forget what I said. My 
little wife comes before everything else-—always, Cindy, always.’ ”’ 

A smothered sob was the old man’s reply. 

“And, Pa, if I go first, I'll be waiting till you come. We've been lovers a long time 
here and I reckon they'll let it stay that way over there. I better rest I guess.” 

The lovelight went out of her eye and the hand grew cold in his clasp. They led 
the old man from the bedside and through the night in his moaning and muttering, 
they caught the words “J didn’t feel like doing it but I’m glad I did.’-—Mrs. Hattie 
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CHEESE AS AN ECONOMICAL FOOD 

While so much is being said and writ- 
ten about the high cost of foodstuffs, it is 
well to remember that the housekeeper 
who has the most knowledge of the ma- 
terials with which she works and the most 
skill én applying her knowledge, is the one 
who can make the money at her disposal 
go the farthest. 

The cheaper cuts of meat are as 
nutritious, and when well eooked, are as 
—— as the more — -_ 

es to use something in place 

meat, she has fish—fresh and 
milk, eggs, beans, peas, and similar 
= nuts if they are relished, 

ut very important from the stand 
of its food value, palatability, 
quat tanker of wig ts Ghia enn 
used—cheese. 

The ways in whieh these substitu 
for meat can be served are numerous and 


are to be considered, but, in general, it is 
true that the relish wi 
dishes are accepted in place 
pends upon the ingenuity and skill of the 
cook. It seems a foundation principle 
that as meat is a savory dish, any accept- 
able substitute for it must savory or 
must be made so by suitable seasoning | 
and proper cooking. 

Those who wish to make substitutions 
of these foods for meat often desire to | 
know how much of each is necessary in 
order to replace a given amount of meat. | 





pounds ordinary cheese, somewhat less 
than a pound of mixed nut meats, nine 
eggs, one-half pound shelled peanuts, or 
two-thirds pint dry beans, peas, cowpeas 
or lentils is equal to a pound of beef of 
average composition. 

It will be seen that two-thirds of a 
pound of cheese contains as large an 
amount of what laymen call “the muscle 
forming”’ materials, as one pound of beef 
of average composition. According to 
abundant analyses, cheese compares even 
more favorably with meat if its fuel value 
instead of its percentage of protein is 
taken into consideration, for one-half of a 
pound of ordinary cheese yields as much | 
energy as a pound of beef of average | 
composition. 

If the housekeeper wishes to know how 
to make several sorts of macaroni 
cheese, boston roast, baked with 
cheese, and a large number of other | 
cheese dishes which are palatable as well | 
as nutritious, she can find out by sending 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, to a Rep- | 
resentative in Congress, or to a Senator, | 
for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 487, 
— and Its Economical Use in the 

et.” 

Taken as a whole, the bulletin makes 
out a good case for cheese. ‘It should be 
helpful to those who for aay reason wish | 
to use cheese in greater quantities in| 
their diet. Since it shows, on the basis of 
many iments, that cheese is not to be 
r as a cause of physiological dis- 
turbance with the average healthy per- 
son, it should remove any prejudice which 
may have been entertained regarding the 
desirability of eating cheese in quantity. 





} 
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It is a good thing to have everything 
about a kitchen washable—walls, wood- | 
work, floor coverings, shelves, furniture 
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THE PROMISE—ITS MEANING 


“Till Death Do Us Part” 





By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


VEN in the sweetest and happiest 

hours, the specter of parting haunts 

us. It appears even at the altar, 
and bride and groom unconsciously cling 
closer together, as its shadow falls over the 
brightness of their opening way, conjured 
up by the words of the minister. Yet the 
parting in death is not the saddest thing 
that can come to married lovers—the 
partings which occur every day in the 
divorce courts of our land are infinitely 
sadder, it seems to me. 

In death, there is the comfort of remem- 
bered tenderness and the consciousness 
of a living love, to which the lonely earth 
traveller is to be reunited some day. In 
divorce, there is the sadness of broken 
hearts and vows, wrecked ideals, and love 
dead beyond power of resurrection, or 
continuing only as bitter pain and shame. 
It has also the sting of being somebody’s 
fault, and not-an act of Providence. 

In early times, divorce was allowed for 
but one cause—unfaithfulness, and be- 
cause of this severity, many men and wo- 
men lived lives of martyrdom in wretched- 
ly mismated unions. Little by little, as 
time went on, other causes were allowed 
as sufficient for this legal separation, and 
divorce became more common. These 
causes have increased in number, until 
now we have divorces granted for the most 
trivial reasons, almost no reason at all, 
and the scandalous remarriages close upon 
the heels of the divorce are causing a great 
deal of thought, and condemnation in our 
country today. 

Divorce is too Easy 

One great factor in the increasing prev- 
alence of divorce is public opinion. Kime 
was when a woman might almost as well 
be ruined as divorced. She was regarded 
with suspicion, and ofttimes practically 
ostracized, and this cause alone with-held 
hundreds from seeking freedom in that 
way; but this attitude has changed until 
now divorce is a mere incident in a life— 
not the crowning tragedy it once was. 

Thoughtful people perceive the trend 
towards free love, and are clamorous for 
more rigorous divorce laws. This alone, 
however, is like putting up the bars after 
the colt is out. In correcting this evil, the 
place to begin is at the beginning—mar- 
rage 

Whoever reads the daily papers must be 
impressed with the apparent ease with 
which secret marriages, bigamous unions, 
runaway matches between school boys 
and girls, and all sorts of irregular phases 
of this holiest of ordinances, may be con- 
summated. In many states, the purchase 
of a license, the word of the contracting 
parties being taken implicitly about the 
information recorded in it, may be fol- 
lowed immediately by marriage. The 
only protection for young, foolish people, 
and the many others who have no business 
to marry at all, is the conscientiousness of 
pastor or justice—and often these officials 
wink at much they should try to prevent. 

Unions illegal in one state are legal in 
another, and thus we have the spectacle of 
eloping couples hurrying over the bound- 








aries into another state, to contract a 
marriage void in their own 

Marriage and divorce laws should be 
uniform. The fashionable plan of residing 
a few months in some state with lax di- 
vorce laws, and then immediately . 
ing some affinity who has been impatiently 
awaiting the granting of the decree should 
be stopped. A marriage which is void in 
one state should be void in all, and im- 
pudent defiance of the court’s order for the 
guilty party not to remarry, as in a recent 
marriage in wealthy circles, should be 
severely punished 

Age Limit for Marriage 

The age limit should be not less than 
eighteen for ls, and twenty-one for 
young men, and in case of doubt about the 
age of the girl, her birth certificate should 
be demanded, to prove that she is as old as 
she says she is »th should have a phy- 
sician’s certificate that they are free from 
hereditary and communicable disease. 
This would put an end to untold misery 
of women and children, and insure a 
stronger and more vigorous terity. 

The names should be published for a 
stated time on town books or in the news- 
papers, thus putting a stop to “marriage 
at sight,” and secret unions 

The man should be required to show 
that he can support a wife, and the woman 
be subjected to an examination in the 
elements of house-wifery. If this last 
seems frivolous to you, remember that in 
many homes in the om cities the children 
actually never sit down at a set table to 
eat a meal, and do not know how such a 
table should look. Many of these homes 
have nothing homelike about them, and 
unless the girls who come from them are 
taught in the schools the rudiments of 
home-making, the homes of which they 
become mistresses cannot fail to be dismal 
indeed. 

These marriage laws would bar out 
many people who would, no doubt, suffer 
much in being denied the pleasures of hav- 
ing a home, but untold misery would be 
spared to many others, and the next gen- 
eration would be far better than this one 
on account of it. 

Divorces should be granted by a court 
especially for that purpose, officered by 
men and women peculiarly fitted for that 
work. Efforts at reconciliation should be 
made by it, when possible. Trivial causes 
should be thrown out, and separation, not 
absolute divorce, should be granted far 
oftener than it is. 

The guilty past y should be forbidden to 
remarry. Public opinion should not con- 
done trivial separations. Divorce should 
be regarded, not as necessarily wrong, but 
as a tragedy. Newspaper and pawn 
jokes on divorce should be considered low 
and vulgar. In a word, divorce should be 
treated as what it is—the tragedy of 
broken vows and unworthiness on one 
side, and heartbreak and lifelong suffering 
on the other. 

As long as time endures, men and women 
will be unfaithful to their marriage vows 
but with the shame of easy divorce and 











remarriage taken away, their sin would 
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Children can’t seern to 
get enough of Post Toast- 
ies, and they can eat all 
they want because this 
food is as wholesome as it 
is appetizing. 


—sold by Grocers 
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The Kalamazoo tactety turns out the finest 
ranges in America. ,000 housewives will 
tell you so, and they will tell you that Kala- 
mazoo prices are about half what local 
dealers ask. Sone —y customers 
are near you. Ask for names addresses. 
Then you'll know— 


Why We Make 30,000 


es a Year 
—and you will wantone of them. We pay the freight. 


Bank Bond guarantee of satisfacti 
Free Trial back. Easy payments if desired. 
. Ask for Catalog No. 


This Big 
Book 
dita 


Saves $5 to $40 
WHIRL-WIND SELLER 


Guaranteed Aluminum Cooking Utensils. $100 to 
$300 month easy. From factory to you. Sales 
AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
Division 6, LEMONT, ILLINOIS 

















Keep a Kodak 
picture record 


of your methods of drain- 
age and tillage and of your 
growing crops—with and 
without fertilizers. Such 
a record will enable you to 
study and improve the con- 
ditions governing their 
growth and will help you 
to better profits next year. 


Let the Kodak at $6.00 
and up, or the Brownie 
from $1.00 to $12.00 keep 
the record. 


Your dealer has them. Ash for a catalogue, 
or we will send it free by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
373 State Street, Rocnesrer, N. Y. 


A washing machine of 
character. aaete 
er or electric, 
ait the needs of the 

——— 

e represent that, 
Mechanical Cpera remy 
Materials, Workman- 
ship, Character of 
ork, venience, 
and Safety, this 
machine will score 
100%. If not as rep- 
resented, return at our e se, 


Listen! 4 4 metal worki 
rts machined; t 5 year wri wit 
pa = } waar, vith 
*t be made bet- 


ealoty, release; ny 

brass ot; cypress tub. It 

a i made in Bench Type. 
? or electric washer and want 






















ter or more convenient. Also 
If you need a powe' 

e best, write us for Bulletin 102 and receive a 

full particulars. 


ee cated 32 page book containing 
Automatic Electric Washer Co., Inc. 
Newton, - ~ - lowa 





Seesy iirc FeOres |: 


@ boon to man 
womankind. No 
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have no cloak of conventionality. The 
would simply show what they were, to 
ths aoa length on the 

ave at on partings in 
life because they might, to a great extent, 
be prevented. But we should not fail to 
consider the separation of death, it is so 
likely to take place at any time, and rarely 
comes when it is expected. 

Life insurance has been an untold boon 
to hundreds of families, bereft of their 
protector, but it might have hel many 
more had not the man put off insuring. 
The man who has nothmg between his 
family and want, except his wages, cer- 
tainly should insure, if possible. 

Any savings, whether in the bank or in 
the form of a home for his loved ones, will 
add a feeling — peopel ep is 
striving to care for his own unti are 
able to care for themselves. 

His will should be made so that in case 
he should be taken away his family could 
not be robbed by y_ relatives. He 
should try to leave his business in a 
easily comprehensible Oy anotaes, and hi 
wife should know something of it. 

But more important than all the rest, as 
the spirit is of greater value than the body, 
both should strive in every way to so live 
that if death suddenly came into their 
home and took the loved one away, there 
would be no chance for izi ta. 
Those who 


TO MAKE THE “K” LACE 

Ist row—Chain 15, 2 doubles in 3rd 
stitch from needle, chain 1, 2 more doubles 
in same, chain 3, 1 double in 6th stiteh, 
1 chain, 1 double in tenth sti chain 3, 
2 doubles in 9th stiteh, chain 1, 2 doubles 
in same, chain 5 and fasten in 10th stitch, 
turn. 





2nd i chain 


row—Single crochet around 
8 times, chain 1, 2 doubles in center of 


shell, chain 1, 2 doubles again, chain 2, 
slip stitch around chain of 3, then chain 
2, 1 double in eenter of half shell, chain 1, 
1 double in same, chain 2, slip stitch 
around the chain of 3, chain 2, 2 double 
in center of shell, chain 1, 2 doubles in 


same, chain 1, fasten, chain 2 and turn. 
8rd row—Make shell, chain 3, make the 
half shell, chain 3, make chain 5 


and fasten, then pon around the chain 
4 times, chain § catch in eenter of 
first scallop, single around chain 4 times, 
chain 3, single 4 more times, chain 1, then 


t row. 
4th row as 2nd—5Sth row as Ist—and 
6th row as is lace is fine for pil- 
low slips, dresser searfs, dress trimmings 
and towels.—Mrs. J. E. T. 


A sandwich made of one slice of white 
bread and one slice of brown bread put 
together with a filling of peanut butter 
and chopped olives makes a delicious sand- 
wich for the school children’s lunch or to 
serve when some of the young folks drop 
in for the evening. 


Don’t fail to include the dish cloth and 
dish mop in the kitchen utensils that must 





be kept clean, else they will very soon be- 
come germ carriers, 


























[exico. 
NEW INVENTION jus out. Nothing lke tt 
a complete bath roomin any 


100% PROFIT Experience. We give you complete 
Epo dy, Sof zras sas, Fibs Wiciee= 
ROBINSON MFG, CO., 265 Vance st., Toledo, 0, 
SAVE MONEY — 


On Your Ironing 









Three Hours of every four, also fuel 
expense was when iron 
by hand. The — 






power 


AMERICAN IRONING 
563, 168 N. Michigan Ave. 














Mention Successful Farming’s guar- 
antee when writing advertisers. 
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URSING THE HOME FOLKS 











: Ss We ae 
The Best Headache Cures 


BOUT seventy per cent of the Amer- 

ican people suffer from headaches 

and as soon as they hear the wor 
they ask, “What is the best head- 
ache medicine?’”’, seeming to lose sight 
of the faet that a headache is not 
a disease but a symptom. A continual 
dosing with drugs simply prolongs the 
agony without effecting a cure. Few, if 
any, of the headache cures so extensivel 
advertised are safe treatment and you wi 
find that every conscientious physician 
will advise you to leave out the drugs, and 
get after the cause of the headache. From 
weakened hearts to dope-fiends is the ex- 
tent of the effect of taking too much of the 
so called headache medicine. 

There are three common forms of head- 
ache that you can take care of at home. 

The most excruciating of pain is caused 
by the neuralgic headache. You can 
usually diagnose this to your own satis- 
faction by finding that the pain is all cen- 
tered in areas on the head that follow the 
tracts of nerves. A bad tooth, exposure to 
cold, or a beginning cold are the frequent 
causes. Often, and oddly enough, this 
kind of a headache is distinguished from 
all others by a feeling that the pain is on 
the surface of the head rather than deep in. 

The application of a hot water bottle or 
hot flannels to the head will frequently 
stop this pain. If it centers at the base of 
the neck, there is a very satisfactory home- 
ly old remedy used by our grandmothers. 
Mix a tablespoonful of pepper with enough 
flour and water to make a paste. Spread 
this on a cheese cloth two inches square, 
cover with another piece and apply to the 
neck as a plaster. It has all the stimulat- 
ing effect of a mustard plaster, but it can 
be left on for an hour or more without 
blistering. 

Neuralgic Headache 

You surely have heard people say “Oh 
yes, I’m due for another headache. I in- 
herit it. My mother’s people are all sub- 
ject to these headaches. I've always had 
them, so I guess I'll just have to grin and 
bear it.” As usual with exceedingly pop- 
ular sayings, this one is only a half truth. 
These “inherited” headaches are usually 
sick headaches. It is entirely true that 
they frequently run in families, but it is 
not usually true that the only thing to dois 
to grin and bear it. 

Frequently these sufferers know that a 
headache is coming, for the illness is often 
the result of constipation, or some break- 
ing of the rules of health. During an at- 
tack the face becomes pale, the pulse gets 
weaker, there is diziness, and a greater or 
lesser degree of actual prostration, The 
best thing to do is to get the patient to 
bed, in a darkened room. Frequently a 
cup of strong hot coffee will ease the pain 
decidedly. Or give a drink made by pour- 
ing hot water on two or three lumps of 
This has a decidedly stimulating 
effect. Cold compresses applied to the 
head will sometimes give relief. At the 
height of the attack vomiting occurs and 
then the paroxysm begins to abate. If 
the patient will take a thorough purging 
with castor oil, or salts, when he feels an 
attack comingon, he will frequently abort it. 

But it is between attacks that you want 
to cure the headache, if we may be par- 
that Irishism. Have the eyes 


sugar. 


doned 


tested. Many headaches of this kind that 
are relieved by a darkened room are the 
outbursts of a nervous system trying to 
make their owners understand that the 
eye strain is responsible for the headache. 
Always, if there are repeated attacks of 
sick headache, have the eyes and nose 











examined, then build up the general health— 


abstaining from hot breads, p: , greasy 
fried meats, and such other f as you 
know is not easily digested. Take plenty 
of outdoor exercise and bathe daily if pos- 
sible. Try to keep the body in prime 
working condition, with all the o 
functioning properly, and then even i all 
your family has had sick headaches you 
will escape, or, at the worst, the attacks 
will be comparatively mild. 
Bilious Headache 

Some peo le, too, are hounded by a 
species of what they eall “‘bilious” head- 
aches. We really ought to call them the 
“flesh pots of Egypt’’ illness, for this kind 
is almost without exception the result of 
eating not wisely but too’exceedingly well. 
It is not as a rule bad enough to send the 
patient to bed. It’s danger signals come 
in time to prepare the eater and he slows 
up on his diet. Fasting and a thorough 
cleaning of the digestive tract is the sen- 
sible treatment. When the tongue be- 
comes coated, and the head begins to 
rumble and grumble with a heavy, dull 
ache—fast, diet, starve yourself for a day, 
and then reconstruct your manner of liv- 
ing so that you are not clogging your sys- 
tem with waste materials of which it can- 
not rid itself. Just think of the foolishness 
of putting drugs (headache cure) into an 
already overburdened stomach and di- 
gestive tract. Clean out and eliminate 
—do not cram more into the body. The 
cure for a bilious headache is common 
sensible living, and you all know what that 
means with its regular, plain meals and 

ually regular hours of rest and exercise. 

he cannot close an —— on headaches 
without a mention o e provoking, 
elusive, and most difficult to cure t 
ir oe — : — is oe e 
0 “a and professional people, wom- 
pgm in fact all those weet it a 
nervous temperament, and work at a high 


tension. It is a headache due to a nervous } 


Rest and quiet are the best 
remedies. Some people complain of the 
pressure in their heads; others describe 
it as a feeling of a band clamping tight 
about the forehead. Working in over- 
heated, poorly ventilated rooms will has- 
ten an attack of nervous headache. If we 
obeyed the laws of health and sane living, 
we would never have nervous headaches. 
Since we do not, here are a few hints. 

Loosen the clothing and relax. 

Drink a cup of hot tea or lemonade. 

Tie a cloth, wrung out of cold water, 
around the head. 

Sometimes chewing bits of ice is a relief 
to =e nausea that accompanies the head- 
ache," 

Do not get in the habit of taking drugs. 

Slow down on work. Sleep nine hours 
every night. 

Any headache that recurs persistently 
should be treated by a physician. We 
kaew of at least one case in which there 
was a daily afternoon headache. It com- 
menced about three o’clock and lasted un- 
tileight. After about a week of this, the 
patient consulted a physician, who found 
an advanced case of tuberculosis with a 
daily temperature of 101 degrees to 103 
degrees, 

In another case, a siege of typhoid was 
ushered in by an obstinate and severe 
headache. So any headache that does not 
yield to home treatment in a few hours 
should be passed upon by a competent 
doctor. But—whatever the kind or cause 
of the headache do not habituate yourself 
to the use of drugs and so called headache 


cures.—Manthei Howe. 


exhaustion. 
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your old, cracked or 
toves almost as good as new, by put- 
ting in the new, pliable, inexpensive 
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Save Your Stove 
the life of your new stoves. 
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RECIPES 


Chicken Loaf—Boil three chickens until 
tender. Remove the bones and put the 
meat through a chopper, together with 


on 
three stalks of celery and a small onion. 


E dad 
p roma rig peppe rand salt. Pack in a very Ing 
dcp, dish and pour over it the hquer in] MN C@)emechutl mo 


stand in a cool place for several hours and 
then it is ready for use. This is very nice 


for the children’s school dinner, sliced thin \ mule AR * 
and laid between slices of bread ‘and butter. 


















Apple a Cake—1c. of sugar, aS of Sen, Gite bie 
unsweetened apple sauce, 1 tsp. o n fs 
soda dissolved 2 a little hot water an ter dareone me shh No. 
stirred into the apple Bauce, % ¢. butter, Shoes, L ww : > 24-D 
1 tsp. of cinnamon, 4% . of cloves SSS —— po 

Y tsp. of Seg yy tsp. o salt, 1 c. of for yourself stunning, now new 
scedéd raisins, 154 ¢. flour. Use ground IO Fy a ‘  Prepaia 


spices. Cream the butter and sugar, add 
apple sauce and soda. Next add spi 
and salt; dredge the raisins with a little 
wey and ont, , mixing the flour in —_ of all. 

ake in a slow oven until done.—Augusta 
L. Lemke. 

Rice and Potato Soup—Peel three large 
potatoes and chop them fine, add one-half 
cup of well washed rice, and boil until soft 
in two quarts of salted water. Season to 
taste, add a piece of butter (nut butter 
gives a fine flavor, and it should be rubbed 
to a cream with a few drops of water be- 
fore adding to the soup), thicken with a 
small teaspoon of flour and just before 
taking from the fire, add a cup of sweet 
cream. 

Tomato Souffle—1 can tomatoes, 1 small 
bay leaf, 1 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. pepper, 1 small 
onion, 3 tbsp. butter, 3 tbsp. 3 ‘ 
Cook the first five ingredients tagether 108 
20 minutes, Strain, melt butter and add 
flour to this gradually, then add the cup 
of tomatoes. Cook until thick and set 
aside to cool. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
until thick and Jemon colored, add them 
to the sauce. Beat the whitesstiff and fold 
and cut them into the mixture. Pour 
mixture into a buttered baking dish. 
Cover top with grated cheese and bake 
in a moderate oven 25 minutes. Serve at 
once. 

Scrambled Eggs with Tomato Sauce~ 
6 eggs, 2 c. cooked tomatoes, 2 tsp. sugar, 
5 tbsp. butter, 1 onion (chopped), 4 tsp. 
salt. -14 tsp. pepper. Cook tomatoes, salt, 


We Pay ALL Delivery 
Charges 























sugar, pepper and onion for five minutes. 








Add the eggs, which have been slightly 
beaten and stir until eggs are cooked. 

Eggs in Baked Potatoes—6 potatoes, 6 
eggs, 5 tbsp. grated cheese, 6 tbsp. butter, 
16 tsp. salt. Bake potatoes; when soft cut 
off the tops, remove half the insides, drop 
in one raw egg, sprinkle with salt, pepper, 
butter and cheese. Put back in the oven 
for five minutes. 








cove borne os cing them. Genui 
Try the Boss Oven 30 days 


a “Boss” from dealer today. Test it 30days. 
a money veleniod immediately if not satisfactory, 
1 oe ee ers clewendie 
Write now for booklet and dealers” names 
Tue HUENEFELD COMPANY 
2326 Valley St,, Cincinnati, O, 







An earthen dish of quicklime placed in 
closets will absorb moisture and act as a 
disinfectant. It is also said to keep away 
rats and mice. 











3 Sizes 


MANY A TIME 


Many a time a pleasant smile, 
Or just one kind word spoken, 






if your dealer cannot supply you, write us, 













Sold by dealers everywhere 





Will brighten a life that all the while 


Geemed to be shattered and becben. Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answer- 


Many atime a look or sign . . 
Will start a heart to beating ing adverjisements 
With greatest joy, or saddest grief— : = = j 
That we may cause no aching 
Of hearts by what we do or say— : = aan : am _answert i am I am taranteed 
A 


As good or bad is the greeting. 
our Guaran yo eur Geunn our Guaran’ our Guarant 
Let only happiness be of our ma | Advert ts in dvertisements in wandel Pecmane Ba [ncaa sat 
; ti, | Successful Farming Successful Farming Buccemtul a) — 


Many a one, who feels cast down 

And that life isn’t worth the living, 
Could be made to see the brighter side 
By one little word of our giving. 


So let us guard each little act 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns and ia Tull. “ee us know the know the Sorrest 


Enclose price of ee and ad- 
Farming, Des Moines, Lowa. 


number and size of each pattern you want. 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful 


3-year subscription at 


Premium Offer 


geatul Forming 06 36 coats: or any three 
50 cents. 


Ane quo of cu 30 cunt pettenns SEs be to free Sun 
securing a 2-year new or renewal subscription to 
10-ceat or two 15-cent patterns for 


s Send 5c for winter fashion ber of E Woman Her Own Dressmaker 
Fashion Book § Special price only 2 cents if ordered ihe ame Une © pattern 1s ordered. 


Also Embroidery_for Every Woman, contai 
on embroidery. Price to our customers 2 cents each—or both for 4 cents in 


6572—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

This simple model has a short tuck at each shoul- 
der in front and a in back. The neck may be 
made with band and collar or open with large square 
collar. The sleeves are plain and straight, endi 

















2% yards the same width without the tunic Price 
of pattern 10 cents 


Waist. 
This waist is in one single It is shirred at 
the shoulders and has a oose arm fitting, with 





in a cuff at the wrist. French flannel, challie, mes- 
saline and novelty silks, satins and crepes are used 
for these waists. 

The waist pattern, No. 6572 is cut in sizes 34 to 


44 inches bust measure Medium size requires 
3% yards of 27-inch material. Price of pattern 10 
cents 
6575—Ladies’ Dress 

lhis example of the popular one piece frock shows 
a blouse with very low shoulder and plain sleeve, 
full length or shorter. It has the neck quite open, 
outlined by a large collar. The three gore skirt is 
full at the top and plain in front, where there is a 
drapery suggestion at the knee. Blouse and skirt 
fasten in front. The dress can be made of serge, 
cheviot or other fabric 

Che dreas pattern, No 6575, is cut in sizes 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 4% 
yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern 1 
cents, 


6568—Ladies’ Skirt. : 
This two-piece skirt shows a model which has the 
tunic in front and at the sides and merely a few 






gathers in the back. The waist-line ay be high 
or regulation and the skirt can also be made with- 
out the tunic 

the skirt pattern, No. 6568, is cut in sizes 22 to 


32 inches waist measure Medium size require 
36 yards of 36 or 44-inch material, with tunic and 





a sleeve that may be either long or short. The cloe- 
ing is in front, the neck a little open and finished 
with a Medici frill. Messaline, voile, chiffon, net, 
lace, challie, cashmere and landsdowne are appro- 
priate materials. 

The waist pattern, No. 6555, is cut in sizes 34 to 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2 
yards of 44-inch or 54-inch material, cut crosswise 


of the goede Price of pattern 10 cents. 
iris’ Dress. 


A pretty sacque model, closed at the left side of 
the front and with either long or short sleeves. The 
—_ long shoulder is and the material is 
gathered at the neck in both front and back. Such 
materials as challie, cashmere, fine gingham, voile 
cotton crepe or cotton pongee will make pretty 
frocks in this style. 

The dress Com pee. No. 6558, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents 
6549—Girls’ Dress. 


Any of the wash materials can be used to make 
this dress with the collar, cuffs and belt of contrast- 
ing material. The dress closes at the front and can 
be made with either the long or short sleeves. The 
pattern provides for a pair of bloomers which are 
attached to an underwaist. 

The pattern, No. 6549, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. Age 8 years requires 4 yards of 36-inch 





designs and eight lessons 
postage. 





material with me yard of 27-inch contrasts 
for the dress and bloomers and 4% yard pry Femers 
materialfor the underwaist. Price of pattern 1! 


cents. 
’ Dress. 

This dress for a very little boy has a panel front 
and back formed by outward turning at the shoul 
ders. = neck is cut in front to show a V shapet 
shield and the sleeve has a few tucks instead of s 
cuff at the wrist. Gathers and a band may be sub 

stituted. Wash materials such as linen, duck 
galatea, heavy grade ginghams and also check and 
striped cheviot are used for these suits. 

The suit pattern, No. 6520, is cut in sises 2 and 
4 years. 2 year size requires 2)4 yards of 36-inc» 
material. ice of pattern 10 cents. 
6559—-Children’s Dress. 

This frock shows the beauty of absolute simpli 
city of line. It hangs straight from the shoulderr 
to the hem in front and back, closing in the front 
The round neck is trimmed with a flat collar and the 
sleeves, which may be full length or shorter have 8 
band cuff. The style is appropriate for linen, ging- 
ham, moire, poplin, serge, ratine and some of the 
lighter sil 

The dress pattern, No. 6559, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. Medium size requires 17% yards of 
36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6551—Children’s Dress. 

Serge, linen or gingham can be used to make this 
dress with the collar, cuffs and belt of contrasti 
material. The evens is made in the box-plai 








style and closes at the back. The long or short 
sleeves can be 

The pattern, No. 6551, is cu t in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. Age 8 years requires 27% yards of 36-inch 
material and 4% vend of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6578—Girls’ Dress. _ 

A simple frock which is suitable for school or 
home wear is here shown. It has a plain blouse, 
made with drop shoulder, in which is inserted a 
plain sleeve, full length or shorter. The twe 
skirt also closes at the side of the front and is built 
on scant lines. Wash goods, pongee, serge, challie, 

cashmere, poplin and the like are for these 


o— 

he dress pattern, No. 6578, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10. 12, and 14 years. jum size requires 244 
yards of 36-inch ~~ Price of pattern 10 cents 
508—Dutch Collar and Jabot. 

Asimple conventional flower design is most effect- 
ive for a Dutch collar which is suitable for a girl or 
child. The design is worked eyelet or solid in white 
or colors. The edges are buttonholed over a thread 
or two of padding. Use linen, lawn or batiste. 
Price of —— 10 cents. 

Simple house dress made with the kimono shoul- 
der and an open neck trimmed with a wide collar 
and ornamental! revers and with an inner shield or 
chemisette. The sleeves may be long or short. The 


skirt is cut in three 
ae pl meen pe cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
edium size requires 45¢ yards of 
dzinch mate material, 94 3a yase 4 of 18-inch lace for the 
yard 24-inch satin for the 

Price of pattern 10. cents. 

Latest Fashion Book 2 Cents:—We lish 
four times a year a Fashion Book, illus- 
trating 200 styles for ladies, misses and children, 


sauniee alas in blccstea ton banll veeell 
price is 10 cents a copy, but if you will 


The 
order the book at the same time you order a pattern 


we send the May number now ready,for 
pita 6, 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON PROFANITY 
“It does beat all what a lot of 
satisfaction some men folks get 
out of cuss — said Aunty 
Hopeful asshe ed putting the 
bread in the pans and set it on the 
shelf over the stove to rise. “Some men 
act like eloquence was measured in terms of 
profanity and as though it wouldn’t be no 
trick at all to put Daniel Webster’s oratory 
to shame if only their wind would hold out 
as long as their cuss words. I never could 
see how men come by usin’ swear words, 
anyhow, unless some of ’em is born with 
‘em in their systems. From the way they 
keep usin’ ’em it must take a life time to 
get ‘em out of the blood. I reckon there 
is some who just naturally picks ’em up 
from their neighbors because it seems kind 
of sociable like to talk in a common tongue. 
“It always amuses me,” continued 
Aunty, “to see how Irwin Alm og oi 
leans on cuss words for strength me Boy 
where he thinks there aint no women folks 
to overhear him. But the minute he finds 
himself in the restrainin’ presence of the 
better sex he becomes as meek as Sampson 
when Delilah bobbed his hair—all of which 
shows that profanity aint strictly neces- 
sar in training men folks to be gentlemen. 
“Of course, I’m not sayin’ women is 80 
entirely superior human beings that we 
never see the time when we don’t want to 
rip out a good stiff sentiment just for the 
sake of relievin’ our holes erhaps we 
could do just as good a job as men folks if 
we once turned our — to it and got 
real interested in seein’ if we couldn’t make 
a record. But you can take my word for 
it, there aint nothin’ to be gained tryin’ to 
pervert the good old En tongue by 
shakin’ the pepper box of profanity over 
it. If a man can’t find a word to express 
his feelings its a sign he needs to set up 
nights for a while and study the diction- 
ary. I’vebeenin this world long enough to 
know that some folks don’t mean no more 
by their cussin’ than others do by their 
praying; still, I never hear a man use swear 
words but 1 f I feel like presentin’ him with a 
gargle of soft soap and water. A man 
whose whiskers is all over tobacco juice 
aint a mite less handsome in my sight than 
one who’s always spittin’ out cuss words,” 
—Orin Crooker. 





EASTER 
The way of the cross is holy, 
The way of the grave is deep, 
The mystery old, is still untold, 
As our dear ones lie asleep, 
Yet the hope of the a 
faith of the cross alw: 
the arco world brighter, better, 
In a gladsome Easter 
Nellie Fiske Hackett. 
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ho wants this fine Shetland Pony, Buggy, 
Harness, Saddle and Riding Bridle? 


Send Me 
Your Name 
TODAY 


Boys and Girls ° 


This is your opportunity 









a 
Fo hee 





This complete outfit will be given to some boy or girl. “‘Buster’’ is the pony’s name. Heisa 
pure-bred Shetland, about 314 feet high, perfectly gentle and broke to ride and drive. You can 
gee from the picture that he is a strong little fellow and can hau) a buggy full of boys and girls. 
A PRIZE GUARANTEED EVERY CONTESTANT. In addition to “Buster” and his complet® 


ou have an unity to get many other prizes that boys and girls and even grown folk® 
ve, such ae Gold Kings wt y Le Ay Gold and Silver Watches, Bicycles for both boy® 
and girls, Cameras, Silver Meck Bags, etc. I positively guarantee a reward to every person who d 


takes any partin the contest. vd 


FULL INFORMATION FREE 
Fill out and ae y to = A ~ coupon, bebe I and I Coupon Good for 2,000 Points 
will t E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Brikie and Ba and 8 Send I 








Buster, the B According to your offer, give me credit for 2,000 
wa & ae Dees seen —F you} Points ts toward. winning Buster and Pony uta. 
pe A um C q og. Also tell me al] about your new plan for Dp 


me get the ip teey Outfit and other premio, an 
cond me Premium Catalog. 


a 
2,000 POINTS FREE FOR 
PROMPT ACTION 


— e peed otnrt points to your credit to- 
eeing BS Buster and the Pony” Outat. Send 
coupon now. P.0 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 





















Heating Pians Free 


Don’t decide on your tem for h 
tl y ng tree plane ome,church, school or other 


buildings be 
mazoo expert Easily installed in 


engineers. 
old or new buildings. Planet foralebea free also for future homes. 


No Freight PW (ey fev (te W oe 
—No Delay > Direct io You ¢ 
ny 


Cash or Satisfied customers everywhere. Ask for 
Write for FREE BOOK ©." 2s", 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We make full line of Ranges, Stoves, Furnaces, Metal Kitehen Cabinets and (ae Stoves. Mention catalog wanted. 
Sow 


600,000 FLOWER FOLKS =: 


and Park’ 
spe TEER a ge mes 
Park’s Floral 


tells all about them. Mt ae hee Sent Free 

rend, neta ont oe The flower- overs Gellent. ‘Do you seat 7 
not, why not cts, a year’s trial 0 splen ju. oO! 

Gladiolus, i nail the finest tints — markings, sure to bloom, beautiful. 

100 Gladiol , Sena 3 0 names ($1.50) and I'll mail you, as 

us it, 19 Fine Gladiolus, and to each subscriber 10 

bulbs and Magazine a pene. I'll mail 10 bulbs for each subscription you get. 

ger hark’: Gladiolus are the finest strain. None better. There's Agate 

in the cut flowers. Get your share. 1000, Big Bulbs prepaid $6.00; 

(Agent's Outfit Free.) Address GEO. W. PARK, B22, La Park, Pa. 


cH 2 Park’ ig Fic Floral el Magazine 1 1 year and and Lo pesiage SDctee Pipwer Seeds, 2° 
lb » < q 


nt Austrian ¢ China 


ported 
roe de oid leaf design, four colors. Y 
A colar an ae neato attrac ou 
tiv Practical dignified D Set. Thousandsof sets al- 
Teady given away. bay people Want @ second set. 
nd No Mone ust Your Name and Address| 


postcard orletter and I willsend you alarge illustration 
a) Ax BOl the Dinner Set in colors and will tell you all about my 
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| , * rand plan by which you can easily earn this splendid Din- 
: , ner Set and at the same time get other desirable presents 

‘ will also send you two needle cases of 115 needies each 

two packages of ten postcardseach that you can give 

who willetady subscribe for for Bu ecensful Farming. Then I wilisend you eight more pack-| 

d postcards t © be distributed in the sa: y manner. When you send in the orders your 

ee ven you, I will immediately i ou this iS beautiful 32-piece Dinner Set_and the surprise 

mee not necessa Aree need to dois to = A. copy of ye = Vermies and the 

needies ana cards to your yur frien ig and t aepitn order, your name an today. You'll 
hear from me by return mail. Me EDITH, lf SUCCESS BLDG., “DES ‘MOINES, 1OWA 


















Pp ATE pecyesp OR FEE RETURNED 
K Free Patent Book and Selling Guide. 
We will promote your patent. Write 

SUES & C0., ATTYS., 526 7th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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FIRE-SIDE TALKS TO GIRLS 
ROM the time a girl enters her teens 
F to the time when she settles down to 
receive the attentions of some par- 
ticular young man is a season of the great- 


est importance in her life. Girls of four- 
teen to sixteen years should not think es- 
pecially about these things, to be sure, but 
they do, in many cases, and especially 
when a girl is large and mature looking for 
her age, she is apt to have the opport unity 
of accepting or rejecting more or less i invi- 
tations from young men and boys. 

Now it is hard to lay down any hard 
and fast set of rules for this sort of thing, 
because different conditions call for a 
different code, in many cases. Especially 
in country places, where a girl is unable to 
go to places of amusement alone, or in the 
company of other girls, as can be done in 
the city, where bright lights and public 
conveyances remove the problem of “how 
to get there.” It is very often the case that 
she is either obliged to accept such invi- 
tations, or else to forego most of the neigh- 
borhood merry-makings. 

I know just how hard it seems when 
your parents won't let you go with Joe or 
Ned, “such nice fellows, too,” to this or 
that place of amusement. But listen! 
There will come a time when you will be 
glad you didn’t go about alone with boys, 
befere you reached an age when you 
realized a little better what it meant. 

When boys and girls together, or boy 
and girl alone, can go to places in a com- 
radely way, without sentimentality, it is 
very nice, but when conspicuous pairing 
off occurs in a party of young people of 
from fourteen to eighteen years old, or 
when a boy and girl start in “going to- 
gether” within this margin of years, it is, I 
think I can truly say, a misfortune for 
those young people. And because it is so 
much easier he ot and girls to fall into 
this sentimental view of things when they 
go about alone, than when a crowd goes 
together, with some older person along, it 
is much better to deny yourself some 
pleasures now, than to have to look back 
in years to come, upon a lot of silly “calf- 
love’ episodes. 

[ do not say anything about the actual 
moral danger which young girls and boys 
encounter ofttimes in this way, nor do I 
refer to really wrong actions, but merely 
to silly, foolish behavior, which will shame 
you in your own eyes, and in those of the 
boy, when you both ge t older. 

lt often happens, too, that these boy 
and girl love affairs les ad to boy and girl 
before the two young people 
are pledging them- 


marriages, 
to what they 


reauze 
selves, before the boy is financially able to 
become the head of a family, and before 


the taste of either is sufficiently developed 
for them to know whether they have made 
a Wise selec tion, or not. Sometimes these 
very ng marriages turn out all right, 
but far o fte ner they mean sorrow to both 
parties, and often they end in divorce. 

It very often happens that some man 

ywhere from fifteen to twenty-five years 
older than a very young girl becomes fasci- 
nated with her fresh youthfulness, and 
seeks her in marriage. Now such a mar- 
riage as thisis quite apt to turn out as bad- 
ly as the kind mentioned above, forthe man 





expects more of the girl than she is mature 
enough to give, while the gir! chafes 
against the man’s staid ways. Their 
tastes are different, their outlook on life is 
different, and usually when such mar- 
riages do succeed, it is because the girl has 
given up her girlhood and has become 
more or less successfully, a woman before 
her time, 

Sometimes when the man in such cases 
happens to be well-to-do the temptation is 
very strong for both parents and daughter 
to yield to the lover’s entreaties, and per 
mit him to wed a bride who does not really 
love him. But remember that money 
alone is about the poorest guarantee of a 
happy marriage there is. Money is a fine 
thing in its place, but its place is not nearly 
so great in fife as many think. Don’t sell 
your chance of happiness for a fine house 
an upholstered parlor-set, and a piano 

So, because it saves so much trouble 
later on, you are far better off to spend 
your high-school days, or what would be 
those days if you were attending such a 
school, without any especial attention 
from the boys. These days shouia be 
crowded full of important work and 
healthy, wholesome play Your boy 
friends should be treated as good com 
panions, nothing more, and when the 
right time does come, you will be ready.to 
enjoy romance with a much keener zest 


than if you had tried to be, as the saying | 
“an old woman before you are a/| 


goes, 
young one.’ 


A FLOWER PARTY 

For early summer try giving a flower 
party; it is easy to secure blossoms for the 
eautifying of dining room and porches 
and the refreshments, however simple 
can be made dainty by serving them in 
flower bordered dishes 

During the half hour between the arrival 
of the guests and the serving of the lunch 
eon furnish each with a pencil and paper 
and ask them to write the name of the 
flower suggested by a varied collection of 
articles uped on a table or in a side 
room The articles with the flower which 
they suggest may be: A piece of pink 
ribbon (pink), a peppermint candy 
(mint), a spool of violet silk (violet), 
a dish of peas covered with a sifting of 
sugar (sweet peas), a pan of corn meal 
(corn flower), a clock stopped at four 
(four-o’clock), a photo of a little Willie 
boy (sweet William), two pictures, each 
a a flock of sheep (phlox), 
a cup of butter (buttercup), a , ae 
slipper (lady slipper), picture o: a bo 
girl kissing (tulips), a bell cut out o = 
paper (blue bell), a plant set in an over 
shoe (rubber plant), a pitcher with a 
plant in it (pitcher plant), picture of a 
sunrise over a garden (sun rise), cane 
covered with gilt paper (golden rod) 
clove laid on a letter R (clover).—L. M. 
Thornton, 


’—Ellen Trayne 





An unpeeled lemon cut in slices and add- 
ed to the water in which clothes are to be 
boiled will work like magic in whitening 
them and removing stains. 

By putting a teaspoonful of salt in a 
quart of apple sauce it will take less sugar 
and give an extra good taste to the sauce. 


1614 Herr’s Island Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MEN AND WOMEN 
Out of work? Got a lot of spare time? } 
Handling s poor line now? We want || 
@n active man or womanineach town 
to open an agency for our famous 


NOW-ALCONOLIC 





PHILIPSBORN. 
Canvas Slipper 
BA RGAI N 


Ty DAY 
FOR YOU 








Over 575,000 sold—every Mon 
itor sells another. Hand- 
somest iron made, the right 
shape, the right cine, right 
weight. —— 4 rate. 
Heat regulated Instantly. 
Every home a prospect. 
and women agents to side 
dy. Socan you. Write for 
terms. Exclusive Territory. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
404 Wayne St., Big Prairie,0. 
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PRIZES IN SEWING CONTEST 

There were a great many contestants in 
Our Young Housekeepers Sewing Contest, 
which closed February 10th, and it was 
very hard for the judges to decide to 
whom the prizes rightly belonged. All of 
the girls are to be congratulated on the 
neatness and excellence with which their 
work was done, and we wish to thank them 
for the enthusiastic way in which they 
took up the idea and made the contest such 
a success. ‘The cash and special prizes 
were awarded as fellows: 

Girls Over Thirteen 
Miss Elsie M. Dubbels, Viola, Minn., 
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first prize, $5; Miss Mary Roise, Madison, 
Minn., second prize, $3; Miss Helen Leth, 
North Platte, Nebr., third prize, $2. 

There were several clubs formed in this 
contest, but the members failed to finish 
all of the four parts of the contest. 

Girls Under Thirteen 

Miss Alice Troup, Glen St. Mary, Fla., 
first prize, $5; Miss Natalie Serex, Galt, 
lowa, second prize, $3; Miss Lozina Lind- 
sey, Milbridge, Me., third prize, $2. 

Miss Ethel Hackett of Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, received the special prize of a 
complete writing set whidhiees offered for 
the largest club formed, and each member 
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of the winning club received a prize of a 
fountain pen. ‘There were many more 
clubs formed in this contest than in the 
one for older girls, but the one above was 
the largest one formed in which all the 
mémbers were able to complete all four 
parts of the contest. 

In addition to the above prizes each con- 
testant who completed the contest re- 
ceived a packet of post cards as a token of 
our appreciation of the interest which was 
taken. 





After all, our environment is pretty 
much what we make it, isn’t it? 
















Mail the Coupon 
Today for 224-Page 
Book of Money-Saving 


BARGAINS! 


Get your copy of the new 
«e . 

NatIonav’”’ Spring Style 
Book now and see the fasci- 
nating new Spring styles, see 
everything new and see for your- 
self the “Nationau’s”’ Bargain 
Prices. We pay transportation 
charges right to your home. That's part of the ““NaTionaL”’ 
Policy. And, remember, the ““Nationav’”’ has been 


For 25 Years the Foremost House of Fashions 


/ 


—the first in the field—the first to sell direct to the women of 
America, New ¥ork City styles at low prices not to be equalled 
anywhere. You, too, can dress fashionably at low cost through 
the ‘“NaTIonAL’’—just as many thousands of women are doing 
all the time. 






The “NATIONAL” Policy 
We prepay postage and expressage on all our goods to all parts 
of the world. Every “NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag attached. This tag says that you may return 
any garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your 
money and pay postage or express charges both ways. 










Look at These Values! Thousands Like Them! 











Mail the Coupon Today 


Get your big M -Saving “NATIONAL” Spring 
scriptions of the latest New York City styles— 


Wenn sb See bec o - cbs eeeee Sb d6cewessodecS .49 to $5.98 

Skirts..... etint 60 whe 644s o2 Ad bekkas ccc eeeinoe 1.98 ** 7, 

Ladies’ Lingerie Dresses ...........00+see00- 2.98 ** 14, 

Ladies’ Silk Dresses .......--+-+-4 -sscceees 4.98 ** 19, 
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Tints, Rear camer ees bs. 056 50s cccnscnceees 85 3. Style | 
Dhasns, Chtidren’Ss ese. 5 ko cc ccs ccccsccnccece 45 * 


Lingerie Dresses for Misses and Small Women 2.98 ‘‘ 


and everything at “NATIONAL” Bargain Se 
Don’t you fail to mail the coupon now. 
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Silk Dresses for Misses and Small Women.... 4.98 ** 
Pe Oa iid Fed et hdd Sess kb coke ct dene 98 ** 


Children’s Dresses and Coats............... 57 *“* 
Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing............ 1.98 ** 12, 
Ladies’ Tailored Suits ...........ecseeeesess 4.98 ** 16, 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, Sweaters, Leather 
Goods, Jewelry and s complete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s 
earing Apparel. Don't forget to mail the coupon, 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
293 West 24th Street, New York City 
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Free Money-Saving Coupon 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 293 


293 West 24th Street, New York City 
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T is not a very long time from now until 
Easter. We shall need new frocks, new 
hats and new accessories for our spring 

outfits and it is well to take time by the 
forelock. 

The styles are changing, but the varia- 
tions are not very radical, or at least we 
need not pay any great attention to the 
great changes. All lines remain slender, as 
heretofore, but there is a distinct flare at 
the hips. The waist and ankles remain 
narrow, With the spread effect in between 
This is obtained in many very ingenious 
ways. Of course a clever modiste can so 
arrange her folds and gathers and pleats 
at the top of a skirt that the material, in 
falling, will bunch or flare part way down. 
This is what is done in most cases. 

Other means as well are used, however. 
The leading idea is the employment of the 
tunic in its many forms. First we see it 
as the peplum of the coat. Small, cut away 
in front, shaped at the sides and panes 
hanging in a straight panel in the back 
This is the simplest form. Next we have 
the tunic. This admits of more variations, 
for it ean be made almost perfectly pom, 
with very little fullness at the top and none 
at the bottom, or it can be made with 
many gathers, falling in straight, full 
effect. Then, again, it can be puffed, 
pleated, bordered with stiff trimmings and 
ruchings, held out with reeds. This is the 
newest mode and the one which will hold 
once warm weather brings sheer fabrics 
with it. 

Even now we see the full peplum much 
oftener than we do the plain. The idea of 
puffing the lower edge is very graceful and 
it is well suited to the lovely messalines, 
silk voiles and other light weight fabrics 
that are used in the more dressy after- 
noon and evening gowns. It will be ad- 
mirable for cotton fabrics, but of these 
we will not speak just yet. 

It is safe to say that the use of reeds to 
hold out the lower edge of the tunic and 
give the desired flare will, for the present 
season, be confined to the more costly cos- 
tumes. Others will be brought into the 
proper outline by a slightly circular cut, 
or by a stiff trimming. 

The Tier Skirt 


The tier skirt is really only a variation 
of the tunic, composed of several flounces 
Sometimes the same effect is obtained by 
the use of bands of the skirt material put 
on at discreet intervals. Here we find a 
use for borders also. 

This development of a hip flare is having 
its effect on jackets. These must, of neces- 
sity flare also or else the dress would be 
crushed. One very pretty idea is to cut 
away the front of che jacket and to trim 
the shaped edges of side and back with 
narrow ruffles cut slightly circular. These 
are made not more than two inches wide 
and are sewn on with a plain edge, but 
their cut, makes them ripple a little and the 
jacket thus becomes a very quaint and 
taking little article. 

Che hip flare is also to some extent re- 
sponsible for the return to favor of the 
bolero. This makes a very pretty jacket 
ind one which can be quite warm or mere- 
ly an ornamental feature as preferred. To 
be useful it must be combined with some 

ort of vest and thus we have another bit 
yf decoration a la mode. 

All the blouses that are part of suits are 
loose and most of them are sheer. In color 
they match the dress m aterial, but they 
are most often of chiffon or net dyed to 
match the cloth. There is prevalent a 








fashion which we find in the more modish 
gowns for a semi-nude effect. This sounds 
very dreadful, but in reality it is not, it is 
only startling. The blouse is made of 
some very thin material and under this is 
placed a lining of flesh tint, so that the 
waist seems to display the body of the 
wearer. It is not everybody who can wear 
such a style and we would recommend it 
rather to young women, not girls, but those 
who are at the beginning of their career as 
matrons and have left behind them the 
boniness of extreme youth, while not yet 
burdened with any extra weight or width 
as in later years. 

Of course this is a style better suited to 
afternoon and evening dresses than to 
those of the day. 

Coats and Coat Suits 

Coats and coat suits for spring are de- 
cidedly new in cut and fit. They may be 
especially interesting to the woman who 
makes her own clothing. The intricate 
finish of the old t of suit and coat is 
entirely eliminat There is no padding, 
no interlining and stitching, but in their 
— we have loose fitting kimono or Rag- 
an models, lined with soft silks and 
trimmed with fancy cord, braid and but- 
tons. Whether the waist lines are long or 
short the coats are all short and cut-away 
Top coats are loose and flowing. They 
are being shown with loose drapery under 
the arms and with deep Raglan sleeves cut 
in one piece with the back of the coat. The 
sport coat of the fall and winter is to be 
even more popular during the spring and 
will be made up not only in light weight, 
double faced woolen coatings for rough 
wear, but also in the new cotton velours 
and artificial corduroys. 

In clothes accessories, modifications and. 
elaborations of the old time tunic and gir- 
dle aredominant. Chiffon and tulle tunics 
are used for the softer silk dresses and silk 
tunics are worn on soft woolen skirts. Often 
these are made as distinct and separate: 
accessories and may be attached to the 
girdle and worn as part of it. 

Simple collars of chiffon or net with a 
picot edge are in high favor. Lace as an 
accessory has never been more popular. 
Buttons of all manner and kind are used 
as trimming. Sashes of wool material are 
among the many novelties of the present 
season. Many of the new one-piece 
gowns and tailored suits are finished with 
self colored sashes of silk duvetyne, moire 
serge and brocaded moire. All sorts of 
material combinations are permitted. 
Heavy weight material is used with deli- 
cate laces and nets. Fur also remains 
ao as an accessory. 

Jespite all criticism to the contrary 
women are becoming more insistent upon 
comfort in apparel every season and having 
once experienced the delights afforded by 
small, well fitting hats they are loth to 
give them up for unmanageable, broad- 
brimmed ones, so once again small hats 
hold the situation. Height is added to the 
hat in different ways, by tall plaiting or 
looping of ribbon, by feathers or trimming 
fancies. Velvet or chiffon is used to a great 
extent for the crowns. Ribbons, feathers, 
as well as flutings of lace and plaitings of 
tulle will be used as hat accessories the 
coming summer, 


Don’t always think you must learn by 
experience. Take others’ word for it that 
a rattlesnake’s bite is usually fatal—and 
remember that there are different kinds 
of “rattlesnakes.”’ 
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with vestand 
three-quarter 
sleeves of shadow 
lace, finished with 
cord bow and 35 
tasse .arge 
bow of messaline v28 
ribbon on front and similar bow in back. Dress has 
double tunte hanging free m waistline. The 
up tunic is trimened with buttons and French 
veining. The lower tunic is of plain rice cloth. Dress 
fastens invisibly in font. Comes in beautiful white 
fancy Crepe Ratine only, with messaline trimming 
in Nellrose or copemt agen blue. Sizes, 32 to 44 bust; 
skirt length, 40 inches. Also for misses and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust; skirt length, 38 inches. Our 
Special Bargain Price, All Mail or Ex- $6 98 
press Charges Paid by Us............. ° 
6V206—-Handsome New Style Feage Hat, of 
Hemp Straw Braid. Crown tastefully trimmed with 
canal roses and foliage and velvet ribbon. Sha 
brim trimmed with roses on the underbrim at left 
side. Hat has a strap of velvet ribbon which can be 
used and 
foliage. Colors; The new Fren 
with Nellroses; in champagne, with Nelliroses; 
Tango red, with tea roses—all with black velvet 
ribbon. Price, All Mail or Express $2 98 
Charges Paid by Us... ..........--s008 ° 
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Points 
tiquett 


ons upon poin 
quette will be answered in this department as 
space will permit. Address your letters to Ed- 
itorial Department. ‘Those desiring personal an- 
swers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 

Sit erect at the table—not too stiff, nor 
lounging. The arms and elbows should 
never be placed on the table. Do not sit 
too near the table as it throws out the 
elbows, while sitting too far away gives 
the body a swaying motion when passing 
food to the mouth. About six or eight 
inches is the correct distance one should 





sit from the table. 

The m should never be allowed to 
remain in the coffee, or bouillon cup 
while drinking from it. To stir the bever- 


age once or twice, sip a spoonful to test the 
temperature, is quite sufficient. Drink the 
remainder direct from the eup. It should 
be quite unnecessary to mention the fact 
that hot drinks of any kind are not to be 
poured into the saucer and sipped from it. 
In taking soups, it is best to dip it up 
with an outward motion rather than draw- 
it toward one. Soups should be im- 
bibed from the side of the spoon, and never 
—— end. be ash 
en plate lor @ secon 
service, the knife and fork remain 
on the plate. Place them securely on the 
side so there will be no danger of them 
slipping off. When the meal is finished, 
they should be in a like manner. 
In eating chicken, game, and chops, it is 
simply inexcusable to take the bones up 
in fingers. The proper way to remove 
the _— — ey Pahoa ; the knife, 
and then p to of it as you 
would any other kind of meat. It is 
rather hard to eat corn on the cob in a 
graceful manner, but it is permissible to 
eat it from the cob.—Bertha Averille. 


FUNNY SAYINGS OF YOUNGSTERS 





poin 
the black board. The pupil 
“No, no,” said his teacher, 


replied “‘dog.”’ 
“this does not 
look like the word ‘dog’ does it?” “No,” 


replied the 
abke.”—I. 


Mary was in the kitchen while her aunt 
Susie was cooking a chicken. Pointing to 
the neck Mary asked: “Is this its tail?” 
—Mary Barnes. 


“Oh?” Say Mable bad grad brother 
Berry, u musn’t walk on t grass, 
that is the school but you can walk 
on this grass outside th is i 


e walk for this is 
God’s grass.—Cousin. 


Paul asked his father something and 
be ~s get, a tciiones up at Fm 
ather and said: “I’m talking to yo r. 
Crosby.”—Mrs. Coates. =S3 

es asked a pianist friend to pla 
nen eth piece had several rests. Bude 
ly a little voice asked “Can’t you det 
started?”’—Viola Bailey. 


“Pap,” said little Glenn, “my Sunday 
school teacher says if I’m good I'll go to 
heaven.” 

“Well?” said Pa. 

“Well you said if I was good I could go 
to the circus. Now I want to know 
who’s lyin’ you or teacher.”—M. Bexter. 


A little three-year poe 
urtareisied een to see an ol 
man passing and said, “That old man is 
ears and ears old.” 


upil, “but all dogs don’t look 
NR Woodman. as 


for 





“Well, how old are you Murphy.” 
“Mumps I dess,” came the reply. 











Fae™ Easter’s Best Bargains =~, 


“What an interesting display of Spring newness! And, what money-saving oppor- 
tunities!” That’ what you'll say when you see the new “Standard” Spring Bul- 
letin. It is, as usual, a “book of wonder-values,” showing the season’s latest and 
most charming clothes for women, men and children. And, everything offered at 
big savings to you. All these advantages can be yours, FREE. Just send coupon 
(below) or postal card and the 


6s 99 ry 4 
Standard” Bargain Bulletins 
“Issued Every Two Months” 
beginning with this new Spring Bulletin, will be mailed you absolutely FREE. 
These wonderful Bargain Bulletins contain the “Secret of saving.” Send for them 
at once and get promptly the world’s best bargains and best styles. CUT COUPON 
NOW. It will cut your clothing expenses, and will bring you better and more 
becoming clothes. , 
















$3.00 value 
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make old lids of fruit jars look like 

new, boil them in weak vinegar 

twenty minutes and then scrub 

them with soapsuds and a brush. It is 

always nice to have the covers look like 

new, and they must if one is making an ex- 
hibit. 

There is one thing it is well for us to be 
selfish (keep for ourselves) about—our 
troubles. 

What a difference there usually is be- 
tween preconceived ideas and actual ex- 
perience! It pays to early learn the lesson 
of adaptability. 

After using the food or meat chopper run 
a crust of bread through the machine and 
it will be much more easily cleaned. 

Here is one of George Elliott's best ser- 
mons: ‘What makes life dreary is lack of 
motive.” 

Have you noticed that the big successes 
always have to pass a lot of people who 
predict their failure? 

An iron rest that is always with the 
board and always satisfactory is made by 
driving a number of large tacks in one end 
of the board. They should be about an 
inch apart; those in the center one-fourth 
inch above the board, those at the outside 
one-half. No burning, no slipping. 

Before using them, grease the inside of 
new enameled cooking dishes with butter. 
It will keep the enamel from cracking and 
chipping. 

Success is an art, but we are told that 
an art can be learned. Don’t, however, 
get confused in the definition of success. 

Water must not be used on leather up- 
holstery. When it needs washing a cloth 
wrung out of hot milk should be used. If 
the leather is dark it may be polished with 
oil and turpentine. 

There are many successful short cuts 
in work and living, but none in character 
building. 

A cloth moistened with kerosene will 
remove stains from enameled sinks and 
bath tubs. 

Ever hear of anyone getting nervous 
protration from trying to make others 

lappy! 

Damp bran or tea leaves are an aid in 
taking up dust from the carpet, but do not 
use salt; some of it will remain, gathering 
and holding moisture. 

This is a new way of putting it: “A 
single act of charity usually has to cover a 
multitude of sins.’ 

When baking lamb or mutton, use very 
cold instead of hot water. Much of the 
objectionable grease will then soon come 
to the top and can be skimmed off with a 
spoon. 

System will simplify a mass of perplex- 
ing ‘‘little things’’ and give time and incen- 
tive for some of the bigger things. 

Peel the potatoes intended for roasting 
with beef and boil till half-cooked, then 
put them in the roaster and baste often 
with the beef gravy. 

A nice way to thicken gravies for pot 
roasts or stews is to put a piece of brown 
bread in with the meat, and when you 
want to make the gravy rub it up for the 
thickening. 
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Do realize that 
cerd your old stove with sdrantage tod proit? 


Ay ib 
|v 0 Zi e Boo eo tecl, Pull protection against 


dam by 4, The top and oven heat 
sickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
Less W. or stgroqutts tolpecen and fall 

The other day I heard a man give Shake- 
speare a little twist and it set me thinking. 


out. Th oe Draft and Hot 

Blast Fire Box insure even heat and full use of 

all the fuel. The polished 
topnever needs blacking. 

He said: ‘‘All the world’s a stage, ! ut most 

of the actors are amateurs.” 

Do let’s remember that to simmer is to 
boil slowly. If the liquor throws up 
bubbles above its surface it is boiling fast 
and will harden any meat that is cooking 
in it. 

There is never a day so dreary but that 
the cheerful heart can find a rainbow 
somewhere among the clouds. 

Isn’t this a beautiful thought from Dr. 
Crane? ‘The throne of God is in the 
breast of mankind.” 

The left-overs of almost any vegetable 


tatoes, peas, kidney beans, ete—| BARNETT = e E a 
either alone or with the addition of a little VACUUM CLEANER 
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flaked salmon or ground meat, and om 
with a good dressing, make excellent and 10. Re Bt hy No more * xous = ” 
wholesome salads. ay yy bey 
Of course “the world owes us a living” | Yoman wante one Absolutely new. fasts 
but it is a pretty poor sort of person w >| Shea Cimole in construction. Reey 
grumbles ut doing the collecting. Powertul Suction, Simple in construc- 
tion. to out of order 


In coooking—and especially baking—try | GY teed for cad year, Send im 
to clean = as you go along and put the Sees giner uset Op fe oy 
























things back in pd pany The utensils | household 

wash easily then and one scarcely notices Agents “Wanted jj 

the time used. Exclusive territory. Big profits. bi 

X The object in governing children i is to han ar for — and territory / (3 : 
develop them, to make grow their mor: uw 
sense, judgment, and self-control, not Jos. 8.F. Barnet & Co. Mis Zi rains 
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Famous Values 





mere ly to make them “nice” children and 
not bother mother. 

A left-over, served carelessly or un- 
attractively, rarely appeals to but 
if “made over” a little and served daintily 
will be relished. 

There is always economy in buying some 
of the household supplies in bulk—soap, 
starch, canned s for the eme | 
shelf, ete., and many others if you 
pro facilities for keeping them chen 
and safe. 

In the “What is the best thing in the 
world?” contest x A held by an 
eastern paper, one of the ten winning 
answers W: ving unspoken the un- 
kind words that stru led for utterance,” 
and another was, “A woman singing at 
her work.” 

To “bread” meats, dredge with flour, 
dip in egg and bread crumbs, brown in hot 
fat, then it is ready for cooking. 

The po pays woman never makes the 
faults of her friends a subject of conver- 
sation, and can always find something 
kind to say about everyone. 

Cleanliness and low temperature are 
the secrets of keeping milk and cream in 
good condition. 

Son wings of cies one aid even though 
there ma anic in the — world 
and all the b: in town cl 

Don’t scrub linoleum ons soap. A 
cloth wet with borax and water is better. 

“Happiness was never able to go down 
a dark street because whenever he tried it 
Sunlight always went with him.” 

Remember the law of capillary attrac- 
tion and turn the lamp wicks down after 
trimming, or the lamps will be 
with oil. 

If it weren’t for the shadows there would 
| be no high lights. 


HotNose hy, HotAll Over 
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UTILIZING FRAGMENTS 


By MINNIE M. MILLS 
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making a very pretty shirt waist or 

other garment on which is put a 

0d deal of hand embroidery, and after 

xeing worn until it is past usefulness in 

this form, the front is as as when 

made. Perhaps it is only worn under 

the arms and about the neck, yet is past 

repair, but there still are many parts which 
may be utilized in various ways. 

One way is to take one side of the back 
—or if it has only a small amount of em- 
broidery on the front and this well up 
toward the neck—cut that piece out in 
the shape of a bib for the baby. _ If there 
is none in your house, no doubt there is 
in some part of the family and several of 
— necessities would be very ac- 
ceptable. 

urn in the edge all around and hem, 
then finish with a row of fine, narrow lace. 
If thicker ones are desired, use two em- 
broidered pieces for the outsides and a 
padding of any thicker material. Turn in 
edges, stitch all around, and finish with 
lace as in the former one. In the latter 
case, the two pieces of embroidery need 
not be of the same pattern necessarily as 
the bib may be worn either side out and 
serve the purpose of two. 

Another way to use pieces of the same 
kind which are too precious to be cast aside 
is in the making of babies’ bonnets. These 
can be made in this manner and will cost 
practically nothing except a little time 
and energy. 

Procure a good pattern for a bonnet and 
one of the size suited to the individual and 
cut from an embroidered front of an old 
shirt waist, finishing edge with a fine lace. 

Buy ten yards of any desired color of 
baby ribbon; divide it into two lengths 
of five yards each; tie ribbon into loose 
knots having them two and one-half inches 
apart; and after the full length is tied, 
make into little knots by dividing the dis- 
tance between every two knots in half and 

athering the whole together, having the 
ots tied in the ribbon always come on 
the top side of the knot or bow of ribbon. 
Fasten one on each side of the bonnet 
where the ties would be. Next, take about 
one yard of the same ribbon and divide it 
into two equal parts. Sew the two pieces 
together lengthwise on one side, having 
the satin finished side out of course. Then 
take a piece of narrow white elastic long 
enough to reach under the baby’s chin 
from one side of the bonnet to the other 
and fasten one end to the end of the ribbon 
which has been sewed together, placing 
the elastic between the two pieces, and 
sew the other edge of the ribbon. 

After this is done, fasten one end to the 
bonnet under the little knot of ribbon and 
on the other end sew a small hook. On 
the opposite side of the bonnet under the 
other knot of ribbon sew an eye to match 
the hook used. 

This method is especially desirable in 
cases where the child is always untying the 
strings, besides it gives a touch of color. 
As any color of ribbon may be used, one 
may have several different sets and not 
have to use the same color all the time and 
when one set is soiled so as to be past use- 
fulness, it is not much work or expense to 
make another set. Or, the little ties may 


Orns: much valuable time is spent 


be made of a piece of fine lawn if desired 
instead of the colored knots. ; : 
Little armlets may also be made in this 


so) 
@ 7 oa 
| i 
. § Rey Uy aly } 
: 


r of 


good advantage by making warm petti- 
coats for the little girls of the family if the 


may often be cut over for a smaller mem- 


living expenses.—Minnie M. Mills. 


kind of greens is made as follows: 
cup vinegar, put on fire and while it is 
heating, mix one teaspoon each of salt, 
gy powdered mustard, and pep 

0 


should be used very heaping and the pep- 
per very scant, even full. 

gether dry, and add the yolks of three 
eggs, and 
beat in one cup of thick sour cream. 
When vinegar boils put in the above mix- 
ture, and let come to a boil. 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiff and 
whisk th 
from fire, and put in a jar. This dressing 
will keep indefinitely. 
be thinned with a little milk or cream 
when used. This quantit 
several salads, the number depends upon 
the size of the salad or mess of “greens.” 


kind of pride, and maybe it works to our 
detriment, but we drive a good deal like 
husband’s —— os we, when ple 
come to us wit 

and want to stand on the heights and press 
the button that will set the “uplift’’ ma- 
chinery working? We simply won’t be 


glad to absorb all the sympathy and kind- 
liness and helpfulness that will 
us in solving our own problems and work- 
ing out our own salvation and, we like to 
think, lift part of the world up with our- 
selves. , 


no pee was made this way: 
an 


colored wall paper. The top outside was 
padded with cotton, and the entire trunk 
covered 
The child took pleasure in opening and 
shutting that trunk and rearranging the 
little articles which were no longer strewn 
over the floor to be picked up by mother 
many times a day. 


try « 





manner, placing a knot of the ribbon over 


Kine iat 





the place where the two ends of the elastic 
are sewed together and when dressing the 
child placing this knot on the upper side of 
the arm. 

Many times the Hamburg used for white 
petticoats becomes worn :n p!aces, especial- 
ly in the back, while the front is perfectly 
good. This may be used if the embroidery 
is not too wide for making rufiles for use 
on children’s under skirts. If the embroid- 
ery is wide the whole skirt may be made of 
it. 

Woolen underwear which is sometimes 
past use in its present form may be used to 


bottom of the garment is still good. They 


ber, thus making a decided saving in the 


SALAD DRESSING 


Delicious dressing for spinach, or any 
One 


r;the 
tter should be used according to 
their strength, generally the mustard 
Stir these to- 


after the paste is very smooth 


Have ready 
. in the hot dressing, remove 
too thick it may 


will dress 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS 
Maybe we've too much of the wrong 


ernck 


an electric run 





“uplifted” that way, but we are more than 


of use to 


A handy receptacle for a little girl’s 
An old 


small trunk was lined inside with light 


with bright colored cretonne. 


If you have hard water to deal with, 

eopeniin a cloth with kerosene to 
clean the wash basin. The dirt is easily 
loosened. 
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HUNTER SELF-HEATING IRON FREE 
ON 15 DAYS’ TRIAL 







IN YOUR HOME 
Easy to operate—best quality—low- 
on pace, Makes ironing day 
pleasure. Costs less than 
cents for one big troning 
B for toes” SE SON PAE 
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Guy HUNTER, 370, 12th St., Des Moines, la. 
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ps, time, work, fi 
ys for itself quickly, 
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e profit on every sale. Selig 8 ou 
of 10 homes. Guaranteed. Write 











Have You a Camera? my sscasine,tmerican 


hy and Popular Photography, which tell you 


Sprinkling common flour over a burn or | bow to make better pictures 


and earn money. 
E.R. Fraprie. 611 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
eee re nee 








scald, leaving it there till a scab forms, is 
a most effective remedy. 


Read the advertisements in this issue 
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“Are you in favor of votes for women?” | 


“I don’t pay any attention to politics,” 
the washerwoman replied. “T leave all 
that to my husband.’ 

“Well, how does your husband stand on 
woman suffrage?” 

“He believes in women staying at home 
end minding their own business.” 

“And what does your husband do, 
ight now— 


Mary?’ 
“He ain’t doing oy ow— 
morning. 


unless he found something t 
—National Monthly. 

“T didn’t half try; "Twas my first shot, 
too, and I hit the bull’s eye.” 

Oh, dear! What an awful thing! You 
see. You'll have to pay for the bull!” 
said he. 











Pat, who was left-handed, was being 
sworn in as a witness in the West Side 
Court of Denver, Colo. 

“Hold up your right hand,” said the 
judge. 

Up went Pat’s left hand. 

“Hold up your right hand,”’ commanded 
the judge sternly. 

“Sure and I am, yer honor,” declared 
Pat. “Me right hand's on me left side.” 


Guest—“Ah, Mrs. Blank, I seldom get 
as i a dinner as this.” 
ittle Johnny—‘“Neither do we.” 


*‘Did the attorney for the defense cross- 
examine you?” 

“Oh dear, no!”’ replied Mrs Pifflegilder, 
“he was ju-t as pleasant about it as he 
could be!’ 


“Once a friend of mine and I agreed that 
it would be helpful for each of us to tell 
the other his faults.” 

“How did it work?” 

“We haven’t spoken for nine years.” 





A dealer was trying his best to sell a 


horse to a well-posted farmer, and kept 
dilating upon the good points of the 
animal. In the course of the conversation 
he remarked: “And look at the beautiful 
coat he has!’’ 

But the farmer, quick as a flash, came 
back at him with the rejoinder: “Yes, 
that’s a fine coat, but I don’t like those 
short pants.” 





He—Married? 

She—No; are you? 

He—No. 

Both—Good evening! 

Both (aside)—What an escapel 





Chimes From the Jester’s Bells 


O°’ 
Proprietor—What would you s' t as 
a sign for a first-class second-hand shop? 

Sign Painter—How would Up-to-date 
Antiques do? 


“She talked until she eer he was | sh 


good. Then they were married. 


A well-known southern varnish and 
aint firm recently received the following 
etter: 

“Gentlemen: Please send me a small 
can of your best striped paint. Red and 
white preferred. I only want enough for 
one barber pole. Schmidt.” 

A FRIEND IN NEED 

“Pa, there’s a man at the door who says 
he wants to know if you'll sign his petition 
to run for alderman.” 

“Who is the man?” 

“I don’t know. He says he’s a friend of 


the le.” 
“Nothing doi And tell him if he 


isn’t off our pore in one minute I'll call 
a policeman. 


THE BURGLAR WAS BASHFUL 
Magistrate—You certainly committed 


the burglary in a remarkably ne 
way; in fact, with quite exceptional cun- 
ning. 


Prisoner—Now, yer honor, no flattery, 
please, no flattery, I begs yer. 


PERPETUAL 
“Well, Major, I notice that you’re run- 
ning for office again.” 
“No sir; it’s the same old run. I got 
started years ago and I can’t stop myself.” 


IDENTIFIED 
Traveler—Is your father at home? 
Boy—yYes; he is over there with the 
pigs. He’s the one with the cap on. 


A PUZZLE 
The pupils of Dr. Puzzlewitz found one 
morning these vowels printed boldly on 
the blackboard: 


tl p> ob 
*cj +> * 
* *#bj *#> 
Gj * «cj « 
*e ¢ ep 


Under it the doctor had written ‘Fill in 
the consonants, so that the words read 
alike from top to bottom, and from side 
to side.”” How is this to be done? 


Answer to March line puzzle.—G. Kart. 





POOR CHILD 
“Why are you sobbing, my little man?” 
“My pes @ millionaire philanthropist.” 
“Well, well! That’s nothing to cry 
about, is it?” 

“Tt ain’t, ain’t it? He’s just promised 
to give me five do to spend for 
Christmas, provided I raise a similar 
amount,” 








7 , 


wh 
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A newly engaged couple were enjoying 
some blissful ements thas after ‘the 
Christmas dinner. They had broken the 
wishbone at the table. 

“Tell me what you wished,” she asked 


yly. 
Pen me what you wished ;” he returned. 
“Well, I will if you will.’ 
“T have to do it—it might not come 
true.’ 

“But maybe it would. Now, you prom- 
ised, you know.” 

«“ - I-er-I wees oes me kiss 
you. Now, what ‘ou wish? 

“Oh, I daren’t tell!” 

“But you promised.” 

“Well—I wished you’d get your wish.” 
—Judge. 















She—“And would you really put your- 
self out for my sake?” 

Caller—“Indeed I would.” 

She—“Well, then, I’ll have to ask you 
to do it. It’s awfully late.” 


Did you ever really love any girl before 
you met me?” asked the beautiful one. 

“No,” replied the titled foreigner, 
“you're the first girl I have ever known 
who had money in her own name.” 


“You said at the social table, Mr. Ober- 
forster, that I had given you a kiss. That 
is not true.” 

“Don’t worry, Lena. Nobody believed 
me.’ 


George—Cynthia, rather than remain 
single, would you marry the biggest fool 
on earth? 

Cynthia—Oh, George! This is so sudden. 





“Every customer pushes my goods.” 
“‘What do you sell?” 
“Baby carriages.” 


“What does auto-suggestion mean?” 
asked Binks. 

“That’s when your wife begins to figure 
out how much you would save in car fare 
if you had your own machine,” replied 
Jinks.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“How did Calkins get the right to stick 
that ‘Hon.’ in front of hisname? He never 
was in j nary ge was he?” 

“No, but he once impersonated a mem- 
ber of Congress over the telephone.”— 
Buffalo Express. 


Ham—“Gee! but our audience was mad 
last night!” 

Let—‘Sore, eh?”’ 

Ham—‘Naw; we played at the insane 
arylum,”” 
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These Rifles 
are beautifully fin- 
ished and are powerful 
and accurate shooters. They are 
fully guaranteed in every respect. 


these rifles. 


Successful Farming 


For game and target practice they are 
unexcelled. You can have a splendid time 
with one of them out in the woods, hunting for 
game or at target practice with your friends. It will 
be very useful around the farm for many purposes, 
esnecially during the spring and summer. 


Write me today asking for complete description of 
these fine rifles and for details of my splendid new plan by 
which you can earn one of these valuable rifles in a few hours. 
Fill out the coupon or simply drop a postcard or letter asking about 
the rifle. Be sure to say “Hamilton Rifle” because I also offer Air 
Rifles. Write at once before the matter slips your mind. I will answer 
right away and I know. you will be delighted with my easy plan for you to 
get arifle. We want you to be the first in your neighborhood to get one of 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Successfu Moines, lowa. 
Dear +3 si phere Please send me by return 


» e 
Ge nuine Lt all | t COT) | Bite Mac secre, Pita by which T'can get ons 
4 ¢ >» ©« 
My Name is bboesedues 
Hunting Rifles ("0 
BR. F. D..ccceccccess GUM. 0 0 sn cndvegicsencas 
G | VEN DESCRIPTION: 8. F. 3—This offer is not good outside the U. 8. A 








The action of this Hamilton Hunting Rifle is the familiar ham- 
t with automatic extractor which releases the shell when the barrel 
is Sbroken-down.” When the shell is inserted and barrel closed, the 
thumb piece is thrown to the right and securely locks the barrel "and 
at the same time brings the — pin into alignment with the 
hammer. A solid breech block makes the action absolutely 
safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. The bar- 
rel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care, and 
has a built-up steel jacket, making it unsur- 
passed in strength, durability and accuracy. 
It is absolutely guarant by the manu- 
facturer to be perfect in all parts. 
This splendjd rifle is chambered for 22 = 
iber, long or short, rim fire cartri 
and is 30 inches long over all. Barrel is 
tapered and is 16 inches toes. 
Sights: rear, open a) justable; 
front, knife sight. eight is 


solid walnut, 
beautifull 
ined ‘an 


Des Moines, Iowa 








. Willshoot any ordinary 12-gauge 
shell. This gun is splendidly finished and 
polished. Every detail is perfect and all 
parts areinterchangeable. Guncan 
be quickly taken down in two 
pieces. Weight six and 
one-half pounds. 


Guaranteed Shot-Guns Given Away 


I have one for You—Send Coupon Today 


DESCRIPTION: Single barrel, automatic ejector, take-down pattern. 
Barrel made from fine, decarbonized, rolled steel, carefully choke 
bored by improved method which insures superior Pasay 
qualities. Compensation locking bolt. Coil s oa om 
hardened frame. Patent snap fore-end. Low re’ 
ing hammer. Walnut, pistol grip stock. Suber. 
butt-plate. 12 gauge, blued-steel, 30-inch 


A Real Hopkins & Allen 
Automatic Ejector Shot-Gun 























Perfect Shot-Gun 
for shooting ducks, 
prairie chickens, 
quail, rabbit, etc. 









For game of all kinds this gunisun- I have made happy thousands of boys, men and young men; and you are 
excelled. You can have no end of pleas- sure to be delighted with this beautif ul, accurate and hard shooting gun. 
ure with it on a day’s outing, or on a longer Every live man and boy wants a good shot-gun. Remember this is a genu- 


camping or hunting expedition. ine Hopkins & Allen Shot-Gun, guaranteed in every way to be absolutely 
safe, reliable and an accurate shooter. 











E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


Dear Mr. Meredith: I want to earn a Hopkins & Alien 


Shot Gun by your easy plan. Send me full description 


of the Shot Gun, and all details regarding your offer. 
really want the Shot Gun. 


DEW MAGNO OD. .. cc cccccccccccccecsesssecs 


My address is 


8. F. 3—This offer is not good outside the United States 


I 





I have made arrangements whereby I can obtain a limited number of 
these guns at absolutely rock bottom price. That is the reason I can make 
you such an exceptional offer. 

Send no money—just your name and address on the coupon in the 
lower left hand corner, or a post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about 
my grand plan by which you can easily obtain this splendid shot-gun and at 
the same time get other desirable presents. Send me your name and ad- 
dress today. You'll hear from me by return mail. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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a Price on the 


Buggy You Want 





Free—Give Me Your Name 
and Address and Get 
This Big Book—An 
Education in 


Buggy 
Values 


I have made big savings for 


Yes, Sir ’ nearly 200,000 buggy buyers 


and I will make a big sav- 
ing for you. I will prove it. 

Split Hickory Buggies are built betterthan J 
others because Phelps does business only with 
buggy users and because hepersonally watch- # 
es every part of his big factory. His business ff 
has been made by satisfied users, old folks 
and young folks everywhere, and he is 
going to see that Every Split Hickory 
Jobis a masterpiece before he lets it go. 

For that very reason Phelps is ready to 
build you a special job to suit your own 
wants if you sayso. And he’ll see that it’s 
a fine job, one that you will be proud of 
and talk about. And when the job is 
ready Phelps will send it to you for 


3) Days’ Free Road Tesi 


He will let you ex- 
amine it closely just 
as he does the jobs 
in the factory. He 
will let you try 
the buggy on 
the road at his 
risk so you 
can see what 









































a fine bar- . 
gain he is Can 
giving - 
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” Save 


You 
Money on 
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ihis Book 
Pick Out the Buggy You Want—There 
Are Over 125 Styles and Every One Guar- 
anteed for Two Years. Write for it At Once. 


. ’ 
Harness, 100 
\/ Wee 
Pheips pays the postage on his big Free Book and he’ wants you to } 
have a copy. He wants you to see more styles and better prices than you \ J 
get by visiting 20 big buggy stores. Real Harness Bargains, Too. Page 
after pag'e of them. 
See This—I want every buggy buyer to see my special Auto Seat Buggy. ad 
Buy elsewhere later if you wish, but don’t buy anywhere until you have _ | d 
Cl) Semen A 





sent for the book and seen this and other big specials. 

Buy where you like, but get the real buggy facts by getting this 
book. It will make you an expert in real buggy values. It is bound 
to save you big money no matter where you buy. Write at once. 
Address your letter personally to 


HH. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 


Station 202 , COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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